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Summary of modifications, alterations, and minor changes 


Barrels, see pp. 330 and 333. 
Barrel markings, Summary of, see pp. 370-372. 


Finger clearance cuts in receiver: 
Transition models; beginning at:serial NUMBES sesiscesssceicessceseatcccssssvsscevescsnsecsncsasesceconssdssoencasiaressvesses 700001 
See pp. 263-264 and 267. 


Finish, bluing: 


Oil finish changed to fine finish at serial MUMIDET .......:csscscscsosesasesonsesecsscocsseacassesscoessenaseneesonssessnssereesneee 2400 
Reference: O.O. 13092/2303, approved Feb. 3, 1912, and Colt’s records. 
See p. 85. 


Finish, bluing: 
Colt brushed blue began in 1917. 
See p. 86. 


Finish, rough texture and black appearance: 
Gradually phased into production beginning at about serial NUMDET ...........:.ccscsssesseseseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 312000 
See pp. 86 and 195. 
Finish, parkerizing: 
Beginning at about Serial MNUMDET .......6...cssccerssesesnssssnrensansisicscsnsaseesecnsacsnensenssensnassesenesensenessenenensiatseee® 734000 
(Bluing gradually phased out by about serial number 780000) 
See pp. 339 and 340. 
Firing pin stop: 
Lower edge rounded to 7/32” radius at about serial NUMDET ............::ceeseseseeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeneeeeneneneneeenenenees 240000 
(Changed from .078” radius) 
Reference: drawings. 
See p. 195. 
Grip (or handle) heart shaped openings, from serial NUMDET ...........:::cccsceseseseeseseeseeseneeneeeeeees 375000-629500 
(Sporadic—not found in all pistols) 
See pp. 195 and 199-200. 
Grip safety, lengthened tang: 
Transition models, beginning at serial MUMDET ...........ssscsssssssssssssecesdsassesaccencencnsenseenssusezarestascessecnssoes 700001 
See pp. 261-263, 264, and 267. 


Hatinier,. SHOOK; SELial MUMDELS: <.csevccssscecsscssscescnccssacanencanousarvsassresosnsvescanosseennnseensnsssoctonnenessenssnanesaavesieivitaty 1-89800 
See pp. 92-93. 


Hammer: 

New long design with sharp lower edge adopted at serial MUMDET ............cccsscssseseeeeeenetetetenenetenenens 89801 
Reference: 0.0. 13092/2757, approved Feb. 18, 1914. 

See pp. 92-93. 
Hammer: 

Modified design with rounded lower edge adopted at serial MUMDET ..............:scscseseseseeeseeeeeeneereeeeees 108601 
Reference: 0.0. 13092/3130, approved Jan. 27, 1915, to conform with Springfield Armory 
Drawing 42-8-5, dated Sep. 25, 1914. 

See p. 93. 
Hammer: 

New short hammer adopted in March 1939 at serial MUMDET ............::c:ccceseesesceseeseseeaeeeeeseeneeeteesees 713646 

See p. 275. 
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Hammer, narrow spur: 


Colt) begitining: at aboutsenial number’... sci eeenarecontasiarincicingtiasccarsventnnn teas 1700000 
All othet® WWI Contractors! ssssecccrrercsescabeasvvscsvsiavesiacsbeceassoninis tesisnnnctnaniate eevee atest: total production 
(Exception—a few Colt hammers transferred to other contractors during early WWII production) 

See p. 340. 


Hammers, World War I, summary of, see pp. 95 and 201. 
Hammers, World War IJ, summary of, see pp. 340 and 341. 
Inspectors, see chapter 8, pp. 231-259. 


Magazine catch: 
Screwdriver slot added to magazine catch lock: 


Type I (dimpled w/o: slot) ‘from: serial number svete sctscescossearesearorwonven anwar neem 1-3188 
Type II (modified, slot added to Type I) from serial number 3189-6500 
Type Il (néw style): from about Serial number .:..sessscsisisseossesessesssesoavevavsvasssessasaresasesssversenssvesnseeoees 6000-end 
Reference: O.0. 13092/2355, approved Mar. 22, 1912, and Colt’s records. 
See p. 87. 
Magazine: 
Magazine body made to overlap base at serial NUMDET ...............cccccssccsscssssssssscsscscesssseessscscsscsasesseensesees 4501 
Reference, O.0. 13092/2393, approved May 3, 1912 
See pp. 87-90. 
Magazine: 
Magazine punch and slot. adopted at serial muUmber® seccscvccessvvesseiessésacsnesesseoannovassdseoraesssssasiatwseiceerverssiens 4501 
Reference: 0.0. 13092/2429, approved Aug. 16, 1912 
See pp. 87-90. 
Magazine: 
Magazine punch and jslot:éliminated 19. cszscssesvereaseteexecspasivavattorenspsesscceasaconnnensseecosssenasaencvanansniesanesads mid-1913 
See p. 89. 
Magazine, lanyard loop: 
Last Colt pistol issued with a lanyard loop magazine 125566 
Loop eliminated beginning at serial MUMDET ............:cccecesessessescescscescescscescsccscescsecseescsessseecateaseecaesaseees 133187 
Reference: O.0. 474.6/15, approved Jul. 18, 1916. 
See p. 90. 
Magazines: 
World War I pp. 87-92 and 194. 
Springfield Armory pp. 106 and 194. 
World War II Dp. 337-338. 
Mainspring housing pin: 
One end of pin made concave at about serial MUMDET .............:cscssscsssssssssscssssssssccessssscsssssacesseseasersssases 6500 
Reference: O.0. 13092/ 2405, approved Jun. 25, 1912. 
See p. 91. 
Mainspring housing, arched: 
Transition models, beginning at! serial Number svcscssesscsasstitesssecavsves vevecesssdaesosensanossoasaesersosvonssivteas Bisvek 700001 


See pp. 262-264 and 267. 
Mainspring housings, summary of, see pp. 340-342. 
Mainspring: 
22 coils .045” diameter wire, adopted at serial NUMbET ................cccssssesssscsssssseeseeseseceeeesceceecensasseeers 108261 
(Changed from 19 coils .048” diameter wire) 
Reference: Colt’s records 
See p. 93. 
Marking, Colt’s logo and patent legend: 
All letters and numbers made equal in height at about serial NUMbE .............cccccsceseseeeeeseeeeeeeeteeseeeeeeees 84 
See pp. 80-81. 
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Marking, “UNITED STATES PROPERTY” inscription: 

Size of letters reduced on Colt pistols at about serial MUMbET «.7..........::ccccssssssessssesscssssaseosssecessonessestscess 104 

(This marking is large size on late Remington-UMC pistols) 
Reference: O.O. 13092/2282, approved Dec. 22, 1911 
See pp. 80-81. 

Moved to right side of receiver above serial number. 

Change! occurred: betweeil serial MUM beLs: sscsAsceercsveraninrinsecanieen nea 500000-5 10000 
See p. 199. 


Marking, Assembler’s marks: 
Factory assembler’s marks stamped on receiver at about serial NUMDET ............cccccceseeseeeeereeeeeeneeeeeeeees 101 
Reference: Colt’s records 
See pp. 81 and 365-367. 
Marking, Provisional Inspection, ‘“‘H” mark on receiver, slide, and barrel: 
Beginning Shortly After Serial NWMDEL ....ciiessovancsasasnseetceoseaoncensseviaedcasediaanbeassinesbencencesens) xidansaessoanveasetiminegeree 101 
See pp. 81 and 369. 
Marking, Provisional Inspection, “S” mark on receiver, slide, and barrel: 
Stamped on most pistols assembled in 1916. 
See pp. 237-238. 
Marking, position of “H” mark on slide and barrel: 
“H” mark changed from horizontal to vertical at about serial number ou... cceceseeceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeees 6500 
See pp. 237-238 and 369. 


Marking, Rampant Colt: 


Circle eliminated around emblem,.at:about:serial NUMDED sscvsescsencseecesserveccvvsvsveveusvostsscsnerscesvovesesesseves 20000 
See p. 363. 
Marking, “P” proof mark on barrel: 
“P” proof mark stamped on barrel beginning at about serial NUMDET 1.00.0... ec ceeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 25000 


Reference: O.O. 13092/3019, approved Mar. 5, 1913. 
Marking commenced in April 1913. 
See pp. 237-239. 
Marking, “AUG.19.1913” patent date added to patent legend: 
EGCH Veal ADO SErial MUTMDET 25, sswerscesvnnesssbssncseeensersseceseays oases sisandsonee sereranennennndueacstedpaanapetioacants nettaes 83856 
See pp. 91-92. 
Marking, Gothic (block) style letters: 
Roman style letters (with serifs) changed to Gothic (block) style, 
OLWEEH SETial MUMDSIS vicsieccsstudevarsusorsodveswasanve edsscezsseiceuds ves colcoutsertacd tatoxcsusbacensvéessedtussvouueates 178000-180000 
(Exception—all or most pistols from serial numbers 185801-186200, were stamped with Roman 
style letters) 
See p. 195. 
Marking, “MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY” slide inscription: 
Height of letters increased from 7/32” to /a”. 


Change.ocourred between! Sérial numbers: cesseccascesseessssnca2szseosessecnenetzetsenecestsnevuavesveoessanetdunsass 260000-270000 
See p. 195. 
Marking, Rampant Colt moved to middle of slide: 
Change:occurred ‘between! serial numbers: ccsscssssanvasnanvncsmmnennavcntear ecient 275000-290000 


See pp. 195 and 197. 
Marking, “‘H “ barrel mark (““H” and “P” combined): ‘ 
ETECHIVE At ADOUE SSKIAl MUMMDSH sisurnavcesucevencscenci-aessazedns seu vedanancoains nncsnakastestunsonsorsuexoisasseatanesibaseeeSereS 375000 
see pp. 195 and 369. 
Marking, Verified Proof “VP” symbol: 
Stamped on upper left side of trigger guard beginning at ...........cececsceseceseeseseseeeeeeseeeeeeseeseeeseeeeeeaeeees 710001 
See pp. 273 and 366-368. 
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Marking, “P” proof mark on receivers and slides: 
Stamped on all receivers and slides beginning at serial NUMDET ....0.........ccceeceeceseeseeeseeeeeeeeeeeeteneesees 711001 
See p. 274. 
Marking, “M1911A1 U.S. ARMY” inscription: 
Stamped on right side of receiver beginning at serial NUMDET ................ccccsceseseeeceeeceeeeeceneteeeeeeeeeees 712350 
See p. 275. 
Marking, ‘“‘H’”’ inspection mark (Frederick W. Hauff): 
Stamped on receiver from about serial MUMDET .............c:ccscescsssesecscesceceecessceseeaeeseeatenteseeneees 712350-717281 
See pp. 246-248 and 275. 


Marking, Provisional Inspection, various inspectors within an oval: 


Stamped! On tOp-Of 1938 TECEWVELS LEO: .1ccececsssscencerscovensseonenesncssosevssesessssvesvssssussesensasssererersese 712350-713645 
See p. 275. 
Marking, Provisional Inspection, “R” within an oval: 
Stamped’ on Top Of 1939 TECeIV GES MOM, as ccsscecavpassssieseinessevsausidaacesraammeenurxaserteiean eve anenite 713646-717281 


See pp. 246-248 and 279. 
Marking, Provisional Inspection, initials of Army Inspector of Ordnance: 
CSR, ete., stamped on top of receivers: GOI ccssesnsssvessssexcrsvassysssisscosacesaesessessesezieaes 717282 to about 760000 
See pp. 246-248. 
Marking, Provisional Inspection, “flaming bomb”: 
Stamped on top of receivers from ADOUE ..........:ceeecescesceceseessscesceseecescsscscescssescescesees 760000 to about 830000 
See pp. 246-248. 
Marking, Final Inspection, “crossed cannon” emblem: 
Stamped on Tight Side Of FECEIVETS FLOM ABOUT. é..censsesrssevssscsssssnscsnsccseessasesvcxvovessscosssscsevesoessssssuee 830000-end 
See pp. 246-248. 
Recoil plate: 
Mounted in breech face of slide beginning at serial MUMDET ...............ccscesessssesesesesseseseeecesesesseseseseeees 710001 
See pp. 273-274. 


Recoil spring plug: 


Plug punched in order to engage with recoil spring at about serial nUMbET ................cc:csseseeseseeeeeeeeees 6500 
Reference: O.0. 13092/2405, approved Jun. 25, 1912. 
See p. 90. 
Recoil spring guide: 
Front: end more:rounded,, adopted at serial MUmMDer sisissscissssscisecscascoscceercasseasossssasisoadsestesiaceaiaviascaverea 108601 
Rear legs more rounded, adopted at serial MUMDET .0...........c.ccscesessessssessecescencscesceecseeaeeeeeeeacaeeaeseeaeeaes 109101 


Reference: O.0. 13092/3130, approved Jan. 27, 1915, to conform with Springfield Armory 
drawing 42-8-4, dated Sep. 25, 1914. 
See p. 100. 
Recoil spring housing on lower front of slide: 
New exterior shape occurred between serial NUMDBETS .............c:ccccescessescescesesscssseaseseeseeaseeeens 275000-290000 
See pp. 195-197. 
Safety lock (thumb safety): 
Thumb piece rounded atsetial Num Wer ic.stess axsiaveesveeaescncgeveeusccssevesservess operate tease omc iseeerceti eats 89597 
Reference: O.O. 13092/2912, approved Mar. 4, 1914. 
See p. 99. 
Sharp square shoulders under thumbpiece eliminated and replaced with a smooth taper at about serial 
MET sass cacesncnsanctsis sabsessassascns~ cups pantoasesvesvsnavaptepaieasiesonsdeeacesnedysnnedeeudenstastvscs tue uureuaveussouaonsmenetoasnanieeatersen 375000 
See pp. 195 and 199. 
Sear spring: 
Right angle flange added on long branch of spring to prevent wrong assembling, adopted at serial 
PAUMIDED sesvcseeccascenesssvevavescavcazanacsvsasvoriausecaceseaavieesadsvensasaeeacxassesuusereieiveednvonnssacaeoseoncesesandtiGVOUGst BUSTA paceeenes, 1006 
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Reference: O.O. 13092/2355/2362, approved Mar. 22, 1912, and Colt’s records. 
(All or most old-style springs replaced in earlier pistols) 
See p. 86. 


Serial number location: 
Located forward of slide stop pin: 
IMGlitaiey pistols: TOM SETA MUMDEL sesicecsveveusnxsssvsnacesdcennoatcsnesnesuceasen tacestenosessnbaderenstesrsnseiselaneesstorenianns 
Government Model pistols from serial number 
Located to the rear of slide stop pin: 
Militany pistols frond serial MUM DEF cai os csavesvsnede csncensnatesnctssmeaacndsantanseceoneunesnensoesseadeeessatebeannncesianse 7501-end 
Government Model pistols from serial NUMDET ............:ccsscssccesccesecsecesscesecseeeeseeeeceeeesseseseeseeeeeees 2251-end 
Reference: Colt records 
See pp. 84 and 368. 


Serial number prefix: 
“No.” prefix. changed.'to: “N&” at about serial MUMDEM ....,...::0.-sssaccsnsseonnsxesecsenenencsnsssstessssanstoceadossssoaaee 4500 
see pp. 80 and 368. 


Serial number on slide (Colt pistols only): 
Stamped under firing pin stop beginning at serial MUMbET .............cceeescceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeaeseees 710001 
Numbering stopped between serial MUMDETS .........:.ssccssssscsseecesssssessssesossesssesseosscesessesersees 1140000-1 145000 
See pp. 273, 291, and 369. 


Serial numbers stamped after parkerizing: 
Reniingtom Rand at:about Serial (UM Der .......:s:sccessrecsscossaersoaseccserssissanesendeseseessstoncenensdasend nsanteosstoaeiys 995000 
see p. 317. 
Ithaca at about serial NuUmiDer scsiccissecssvesseuencersucazeiscegesaneccvendsvenecusasesenueaeusvostewsesecsvonseustesaninnacrestereessuses 1208674 
See p. 307. 
Sight, rear, round top: 
SOL Tall TMH DCTS: ..cssseseceecenssvnsesdecanensvnsnsonavdeseddnsdnnsetveaessossenedaadededaiesantaaeddisnasaadauaed oadassaaasdacnnonstsna 1 to about 62000 
See p. 91. 
Sight, rear, flat top: 
New design flat top rear sight adopted at about serial MUMDET ......... cece sssessseeeeseeeesessesceecseeesseeasees 60000 
Reference: O.O. 13092/2539, approved Sep. 25, 1913. 
See p. 91. 
Sight, front, Model 1911 (tapered): 
SOLA) WUD ETS: c.c.ssccincennscnosivenvanevcsicosannaaassadnasvvsesncesnavonvockanssedscdaddeanca dindaagantsnasbantaaesaaacaaaies es saaaTINNs 1 to 629500 
See pp. 207 and 264-265. 


Sight, front, wide (.058”), and larger radius rear aperature: 
Transition models, beginnings At Serial MUMBDED scvsscriesssieeseorscrsecceenssesivscsecssncaavscnonessvsstercavecsadenessaovansens 700001 
See pp. 207-208, 264-265, and 267. 


Sight, front, wide (.080”) and rectangular rear aperture: 


Colt beginning at about serial number scicasacseasvaiasaveaseneecincens abasesnectnseeesccacccscarsenerarnnonrsnneiaess 900000 
AN Othet! W WIL CORA CLOLS :exiesnssevedsvisscousecevaessnyeseudentunseasnianvecavacenoncenupstrannebandsvanesmaantenastrasnets total production 
See p. 340. 
Slide stop, thumb piece modified (1924 type): 
Transition models, at: Serial TUM DER ies caccsnesecccvevesvevescceszznevsinanevuss toner eunsssnais coats eedseaseosavastecusaussvecesntause 700001 
See p. 265. 
Slides; spares M19 TTA. 2 anehernwsacen toancneaimue eset enr ee earners August 1938-October 1943 
See p. 275. 
Stock screw: 
Head thickened and slot deepened at about serial NUMDET ...........ceeeeeececeeeseeeeeeseeeeseeeeseeesateeseenseeaees 2500 


(Stock screw bushing shortened with above change) 
Reference: O.O. 13092/2355, approved Mar. 22, 1912 
See p. 87. 
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Stocks, bakelite: 
See pp. 186, 201-202, and 272. 


Stocks, wood, Colt, Remington-UMC, and Springfield Armory patterns: 


See p. 202. 


Stocks, wood, diamond panels eliminated: 
Transition models, at serial number 
See pp. 264-265 and 267. 


Stocks, plastic: 


Limited use beginning at about serial number ..................s:ssescecsesseceeeeeseesseeeseeeees 


Widespread use beginning at about serial number 
See pp. 334-335. 


Trigger bow, relief cut in top rear of bow: 


BORING IN evessactecsessvcesececesnstscaserssdesussenasvaveasansacesseccsorvaasscacesusevasceerorsessasezuteanspseese 


See p. 336. 
Trigger, short, milled: 
Transition models, beginning at serial number 
See pp. 262-264 and 267. 
Trigger, stamped: 
Colt beginning at about serial number 
All other WWII contractors 


See p. 335. 


(Exception—Remington Rand produced a small number of milled triggers) 


wisdosanabenacnaniedesasbesai 700001 


ssudseddenstunesnneainexeusste 718000 
iaccarditinnnacvccaawseiabenes 725000 


September 1943 


Srnmnnemneiaind 700001 


Preface 


This book is a complete study of the military history, development, and production 
of Model 1911 and 1911A1 service pistols. It is intended for use as a reference, whereby 
collectors may readily establish the originality of any military model or variation. Al- 
though it is primarily devoted to caliber .45 service pistols, the reader will also find 
valuable information on trial pistols, foreign pistols, gallery pistols, revolvers, serial num- 
bers, cartridge development, contractor histories, and much more. It offers, among other 
things, a detailed account of Colt’s foreign sales, a comprehensive chronology of Ordnance 
inspectors, and the role of the Ordnance Districts in both world wars. It also includes a 
concise history of the Pistol Industry Integration Committee and a brief sketch of the 
Ordnance Department. 

All historical information has been carefully researched from original documents, 
and records have been crosschecked for verification. While researching government rec- 
ords, it became apparent that the Model 1911 pistol was adopted before the common 
use of paper clips or staples. Early document papers are fastened together with various 
sizes and shapes of straight pins. 

The Model 1911 automatic pistol underwent many minor changes during its 33 years 
of manufacture, none of which affected mechanical functioning or interchangeability. 
Improved parts designed for new pistols were also used for the maintenance of old pistols. 
This requirement ensured that no pistol was ever declared obsolete. These changes are 
delineated with photographs and written explanations. Colt records provide serial num- 
bers for many of these changes. Others are approximate, based on documented evidence 
and many years of this author’s personal research. Colt usually exhausted old parts while 
new parts were being introduced; therefore, either style may have been used during 
changeover periods. This is mentioned in several instances. 

In January 1985, after 74 years of continuous service—longer than any other military 
handgun in modern history—the automatic pistol, caliber .45, M1911A1 was replaced by 
the Beretta M9 as the official sidearm of the U.S. Armed Forces. After enduring four 
major conflicts and dozens of smaller actions, the .45 was finally retired. At the time of 
this writing (1991) it still remains in military service and will remain in service until the 
replacement arm is produced in sufficient quantities. It is still being manufactured for 
commercial sales with minimal changes, which attests to the genius of John M. Browning 
and the foresight of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, who perfected and 
produced the pistol. Liked by some and disliked by others, the fact remains that it has 
outlasted every other automatic pistol of its time. Furthermore, its design has been copied 
more than any other semi-automatic pistol. 


Charles W. Clawson 
P.O. Box 15216 

Fort Wayne, IN 46885 
March, 1991 
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Figure 1 


A Special Acknowledgment to 
Marty Huber and Colt’s 
Historical Research Department 


Martin S. Huber, known to all as Marty, is perhaps the most widely known arms 
historian in the world. His name is a household word to Colt collectors. He represents 
Colt in a pleasant and authoritative manner and is usually the only contact collectors 
have with the company. He is recognized around the world as the “friend of Colt col- 
lectors” and has received many awards for his expertise and devotion to the collecting 
fraternity. This book would not be complete without the help of Marty and his lovely 
assistant Beverly Rhodes, a very competent researcher in her own right. 


Marty Huber Figure 2 _ Beverly Rhodes 


Marty was hired by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company in May 1936, 
on the 100th anniversary of the company’s founding. He is a second-generation employee. 
His father worked for Colt at that time as an assembler of automatic pistols, a highly 
skilled occupation. Marty began his career in the Parts and Shipping Department. It is 
in this department that the serial numbers are logged in the shipping ledgers that are so 
important in research. One of his first duties in 1936 was to enter serial numbers in many 
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SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


of the same ledgers that he researches today. During World War II he was promoted to 
the position of supervisor and was responsible for the shipment of all government orders. 
Marty remained in the Shipping Department until he was appointed Colt’s Historian in 
1971. His memory is a virtual storehouse of information encompassing Colt’s history 
and their contribution to the war effort. 

Researching one particular firearm in the hundreds of records sometimes requires 
several hours. The magnitude of Colt’s records amassed over the past 150 years is over- 
whelming, and many of them have become faded and difficult to read. Research quite 
often takes on the aspect of looking for a needle in a haystack. Firearms were logged in 
Colt’s Shipping Ledger at the time of shipment, and each shipment often contained several 
hundred pistols. The serial disparity in each shipment sometimes exceeds a thousand 
numbers; therefore, finding one particular number becomes a very tedious job. Most of 
the shipping ledgers have now been copied on microfilm, and the original records are 
stored in a climate-controlled vault. 

Marty was promoted to the newly created post of Historian Emeritus in 1988, and 
Kathy Hoyt was chosen to follow in his footsteps as Historian. Kathy began her career 
at Colt in 1965 and ascended to a management position in the Custom Shop. In her new 
capacity as Historian, she is destined to become well known to the collecting fraternity. 
Like Ron Wagner and Marty Huber before her, she too is congenial and friendly. 


Figure 3. Kathy Hoyt 


SPECIAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


Arthur Ulrich is recognized as Colt’s first historian. He managed the small collection 
of Colt’s firearms in addition to his regular duties as secretary of the company. He was 
also the first person to furnish letters of documentation, which were provided to Colt’s 
customers free of charge as a goodwill gesture. His letters are now rare and valuable to 
collectors of Colt memorabilia. Harold Hart became Historian during World War II, but 
not much collector activity transpired because of the war effort. Charles Coles, being the 
curator of Colt’s Museum, was the natural candidate for the post of Historian in 1950, 
a position he held for the next fifteen years. He was a popular historian and collector 
interest sparked during his time. ; 

Ron Wagner succeeded as the next Historian. He too was a second-generation Colt 
employee, hired in 1918 at the age of 14 and eventually becoming assistant to the manager 
of the Parts and Shipping Department. Robert Courtney was manager during the great 
flood of 1936. Ron recalls the story of running up and down the stairs helping Mr. 
Courtney carry hundreds of ledgers to an upper floor out of danger. Ron was appointed 
Historian in 1957, and collectors frequently called him the “voice of Colt’s.” 

Marty Huber, with his experience and knowledge of the shipping records, was the 
natural choice for Historian after Ron Wagner’s retirement. He also did his part in saving 
the records. At one time a plant manager ordered Marty to destroy certain records, but 
instead Marty moved them to a place of safe keeping. For his heroic insubordination, 
Marty was reprimanded and his defiance noted in his personnel file. 


Past Historians 


Arthur Ulrich 1903-1941 

Harold Hart 1942-1945 

Charles Coles 1950-1965 

Ron Wagner 1957-1972 

Marty Huber 1971-1988 

Kathy Hoyt 1988-Present 

Marty Huber 1988-1993—Historian Emeritus 


Colt is about the only company remaining that will provide historical data on their 
firearms. Factory documentation provides important information, which also increases 
the historical interest and value of the firearm. Requests should be sent to: 


Office of the Historian 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
P.O. Box 1868 

Hartford, CT 06144 


The request should include a description of the firearm that specifies either pistol or 
revolver, model designation, serial number, caliber, and any other information that could 
be helpful to the researcher. The current research fee is $45.00, payable by check or money 
order. Letters of documentation include the date of shipment, to whom shipped, address, 
and any other pertinent information. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Evolution and Development 


1900-1911 


John Moses Browning 


JOHN MosEs BROWNING (1855-1926) is recog- 
nized as America’s greatest firearms designer, having 
obtained over one hundred patents on automatic pis- 
tols, rifles, shotguns, and machine guns. He invented 
all of the automatic pistols in Colt’s line, including 
the famous Model 1911. He also invented the Brown- 
ing Automatic Rifle, caliber .30 and .50 machine 


guns, several models of aircraft machine guns, and 
the 37 mm automatic cannon. Many of the machine 
guns used by the United States and its Allies during 
World War I were manufactured under Browning pat- 
ents, as were many of the weapons used in World War 
II. Before his association with Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, he designed many ri- 
fles and shotguns for Winchester, including such no- 
table models as the 1886, 1892, 1894, and 1895 lever- 


Figure 1-1 
dome in the background, circa 1870’s through 1900. Note the single action army revolver over the entrance 
to the office. (Picture Group 460, State Archives, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 


Colt’s office building on Van Dyke Avenue in the foreground and east factory under the 
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action rifles; Model 1897 shotguns; and many more. 
He also designed the Remington Model 11 and Ste- 
vens Model 520 shotguns. In 1895, Browning dem- 
onstrated his first gas-operated machine gun to Colt, 
which marked the beginning of a lifelong business as- 
sociation. His inventive genius, combined with 
Colt’s masterful workmanship, created the finest and 
most advanced weapons in the world. Many firearms 
invented by John Browning are still being manufac- 
tured today, almost a century later. 

On July 24, 1896, John Browning and his 
brother, Matthew S. Browning, signed a royalty 
agreement with Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
giving Colt the exclusive right to make, or have 
made, and sell automatic pistols covered by Brown- 
ing patents in the United States and its territories. 
Colt was also granted the right to sell pistols of 
Browning design on the civilian market in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. The Brownings reserved for them- 
selves “the right to sell to the British Government 
any rights under British patents covering inventions 
or improvements embraced in said agreement.””! 
That right was later transferred to Colt. 

On July 7, 1897, the Browning brothers signed a 
similar agreement with Fabrique Nationale d’Armes 
de Guerre, Herstal, near Liege, Belgium. Fabrique 
Nationale was given the right to make and sell 
Browning designed automatic pistols in Belgium, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Spain, and other 
countries in which they had patents in their own 
name or in the name of Browning. The “other coun- 
tries” included Denmark, Italy, Norway, Rumania, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. In all non- 
specified countries, either Colt or Fabrique Nationale 
was free to sell without restraint. These agreements 
gave the Brownings a worldwide distribution for all 
of John’s many designs. 

On July 1, 1912, ajoint agreement was concluded 
between Colt and Fabrique Nationale. Colt secured 
the exclusive right to sell pistols of Browning design 
to the British Government. In return, Fabrique Na- 
tionale was granted the mutual right to sell automatic 
pistols on the civilian market in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the Dominion of Canada. The agreement 
also specified that Colt would market their Browning- 
designed pistols under the name of “Colt’s Auto- 
matic Pistols,” and Fabrique Nationale would sell 
under the name of “Browning Pistols” or “Auto- 


‘Agreement dated July 24, 1896, between John M. Browning and 
Matthew S. Browning, and Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. Ab- 
breviations used in footnotes: NA—National Archives, Washing- 
ton D.C.; O.0.—Ordnance Office, Washington D.C.; RG 156— 
Record Group 156, Records of the Office of Chief of Ordnance; 
WNRC—Washington National Records Center, Suitland, MD. 


matic Browning Pistols.” Colt pistols did not 
display the Browning name except on early models. 
Fabrique Nationale slides were usually marked 
“BROWNING’S PATENT.” 


Model 1900, Caliber .38, 
First Army Contract 


The first Browning-designed automatic pistol 
manufactured by Colt was the Model 1900, caliber 
.38, initially tested on July 3, 1895.2 The United 
States patent application was filed on October 31, 
1896, and Patent No. 580,924 was granted on April 
20, 1897. A prototype pistol based on this patent was 
completed in 1898 and submitted to the Ordnance 
Department for consideration. Special Orders No. 
260, Headquarters of the Army, Adjutant General’s 
Office, dated November 8, 1898, directed a Board of 
Officers to convene at Springfield Armory to report 
on certain questions regarding revolvers. They were 
also directed to 


. consider the subject of repeating pistols; 
and report whether they are as desirable for the 
United States Cavalry service as the revolver; and 
if adopted, whether they should displace the car- 
bine, and the latter be discarded. 


The Board simply stated: 


The automatic pistols are not as yet sufficiently 
developed to warrant their adoption in place of 
the revolver. It should not displace the carbine.? 


On November 16, 1899, in compliance with Post 
Orders No. 43, a Board of Officers convened at 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Massachusetts, to 
test automatic pistols. The Board consisted of Ord- 
nance Officers stationed at the Armory, who were 
“appointed to consider and report upon such inven- 
tions and devices as the Commanding Officer may 
submit.” That standing assignment was in addition 
to the officer’s other duties at the Armory. Major 
John E. Greer, president and senior member of the 
board, was also in charge of the Hill Shops‘ and all 
experimental test firing. Captain John T. Thompson, 
second member of the board, was in command of 
the Water Shops and Detachment of Ordnance, and 
assistant of the Hill Shops. He served as a member 


2John Browning and Curt Gentry, John M. Browning, American 
Gunmaker (New York: Doubleday & Company, 1964), p. 180. 
3War Department, Annual Reports, 1899, Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance (Washington: GPO, 1899), Appendix 8, pp. 161-167. 
4Machine shops on the hill at Springfield Armory. 

sMachine shops and forging facilities along Mill River south of 
Armory Square. 
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on several boards and later invented the Thompson 
Submachine Gun.* Captain Odus C. Horney, junior 
member on the board, performed the duties of Ad- 
jutant, Storekeeper, Paymaster, Quartermaster, and 
Commissary of Subsistence. The pistols submitted 
for test included the Mauser self-loading pistol, cal- 
iber 7.63 mm; the Mannlicher automatic pistol, cal- 
iber 7.6 mm; and the Model 1900 Colt automatic 
pistol, caliber .38. The Colt pistol was submitted to 
the board in mid-January 1900, and testing began on 
February 6th. The Mauser and Mannlicher pistols 
were eliminated, but after the conclusion of the Colt 
test the board stated: 


The action of this pistol during the preceding 
test was so satisfactory to the board that they were 
of the opinion that it was a suitable arm for the 
service, but they decided to make additional en- 
durance tests in order to determine what weak- 
nesses would be developed by long-continued fir- 
ing, and to discover, if possible, what was the 
actual life of the pistol.’ 


The supplemental endurance tests began on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1900, and were conducted as rapidly as 
caliber .38 ammunition could be obtained. These car- 
tridges consisted of a 105-grain metal-jacketed bullet 
and 8 grains of smokeless powder, producing a muz- 
zle velocity of 1,255 feet per second at a distance of 
50 feet.8 Delays in testing were encountered from 
time to time due to a shortage of this special am- 
munition. The barrel link pins broke on four different 
occasions, causing the barrel to crack in one instance. 
On April 11th, a new barrel and two new link pins 
were installed, and firing of the final 1,650 rounds 
began. The rate of fire was ordinarily about 45 rounds 
per minute, but during one series, 50 rounds were 
fired in 44 1/8 seconds. The pistol was fired a total 
of 5,800 rounds, and after careful examination it was 
found that no part of the mechanism showed signs 
of wear except the magazine follower. However, the 
Board’s opinion was that the barrel link pins were 
weak, which they thought could be easily corrected. 
The Board’s recommendation was approved on May 
3, 1900, as follows: 


Colt automatic pistol—The test to which this pis- 
tol was subjected was in every way more severe 
than that to which revolvers have been heretofore 
subjected, and the endurance of this pistol appears 
to be greater than that of the service revolver. 


‘John T. Thompson was a founding member of the Auto Ordnance 
Corporation in 1916. Thompson Submachine Guns were first of- 
fered for commercial sales in 1921, with military sales following. 
7War Department, Annual Reports, 1900, Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance (Washington: GPO, 1900), Appendix 15, pp. 177-189. 
8A specimen of this cartridge is not available. 


It possesses further advantages as follows: 

Very simple construction. 

It is easy to operate. 

It is not liable to get out of order. 

It is capable of a very high rate of fire. 

It can be conveniently loaded with either 
hand. 

It gives a high initial velocity and flat tra- 
jectory. 

It is more accurate than a revolver. 

The plant for its manufacture has been com- 
pleted, and in case of necessity the pistols could 
be obtained promptly and in quantities. 

It has, in common with the other automatic 
pistols tested, the disadvantage of a light bullet, 
and therefore lacks the “stopping power” of the 
revolver. By reducing the velocity, however, the 
weight of the bullet can be increased accordingly; 
or, if desired, the caliber can also be increased, 
and the manufacturers state they are prepared to 
manufacture an automatic pistol of caliber 0.41” 
which is in all other respects identical with the 
one tested. 

[Author’s note: Rather than increasing the cal- 
iber, the weight of the bullet was subsequently 
increased from 105 to 130 grains, with 6.6 grains 
of smokeless powder giving a muzzle velocity of 
about 1,100 f.p.s.] 

In the opinion of the board, this pistol is a 
suitable arm for use in the U.S. service, and it 
possesses numerous advantages over the revolver. 

Before adoption, however, the board recom- 
mends that a number of these pistols be purchased 
for actual trial in the field. 

The officers to whom they are issued for trial 
should be informed that the test is to determine 
the suitability of the system for our service, and 
should be requested to make report as to the re- 
sults of their trials, and to state whether, in their 
opinion, the caliber adopted for the service should 
be larger than that of the pistol tested (caliber 
-38).° 


In compliance with the recommendation of the 
board, 100 Colt automatic pistols, caliber .38, Model 
of 1900, were purchased for field test. These pistols 
were delivered to Springfield Armory in May and 
June, serial numbered 11, 12, 59, 60, 87-157, and 
183-207. (Figure 1-2.) 

On May 16, 1900, Brigadier General Adelbert R. 
Buffington, Chief of Ordnance, requested command- 
ing officers of the army organizations receiving the 
pistols in the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico [sic]- 
to make a report on the following: 


(text continues on p. 8) 


°War Department, Annual Reports, 1900, Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance (Washington: GPO, 1900), Appendix 15, pp. 177-189. 
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MODEL 1900, CALIBER .38, FIRST ARMY CONTRACT 


Distinctive Features 


Date of Delivery Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 
May 16, 1900 11,12,59,60,87-132 50 Springfield Armory 
May 23, 1900 133-157 25 Springfield Armory 


Jun. 1, 1900 183-207 25 Springfield Armory 


Left side slide marking: 


“BROWNING’S PATENT” COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
PAT’D APRIL 20, 1897 HARTFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


Circled Rampant Colt behind grooves on left side of slide. 
Right side slide marking: 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
CALIBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOKELESS 


Serrations (16) on rear of slide. 

Sight-safety. 

Spur hammer. 

U.S. stamped on upper left side of trigger guard. 
Smooth stocks—varnished. 


Stock marking: 1900 
J.T.T. (Capt. John T. Thompson, Insp. of Ordnance) 


Note: This marking should be on the left stock, but since stocks were interchangeable, it may appear 
on either side due to incorrect re-assembly at a later date. 


Magazine capacity—7 cartridges (short grip). 
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“ZROwnine’s PATENT” COLTS PATENT FLRE ARMS MFG. CO, 


PAT'D APRIL 20.1897 BABTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 


AUTOMATIO COLT 
CALIBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOXELESS 


Figure 1-2 — Colt Model 1900, first Army contract, caliber .38, serial number 141. Note U.S. stamped on 
upper left side of trigger guard, and left stock marked 1900 with scroll letters JTT, signifying military acceptance 
by Captain John T. Thompson in 1900. (Courtesy of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford, CT) 
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MODEL 1900, CALIBER .38, NAVY CONTRACT 


Distinctive Features 


Date of Delivery Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 

Oct. 12, 1900 1001-1050 50 U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Oct. 17, 1900 1051-1100 50 U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Oct. 22, 1900 1101-1150 50 U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Oct. 29, 1900 1151-1200 50 U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Nov. 22, 1900 1201-1250 50 U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Left side slide marking: 


“BROWNINGS PATENT” COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
PAT’D APRIL 20, 1897 HARTFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


Circled Rampant Colt behind grooves on left side of slide. 
Right side slide marking: 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
CALIBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOKELESS 


Serrations (16) on rear of slide. 

Sight-safety. 

Spur hammer. 

Serial number on right side of receiver above trigger guard. 

Navy number (U.S.N. 1-250) on left side of receiver above trigger guard. 

Apparent Navy inspection symbols appear on upper side of trigger guard, either side. 
Smooth stocks—varnished. 


Magazine capacity—7 cartridges (short grip). 
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WNING’S PATENT” COLTS PATHUT FIRE ARMS MFG CO. 
T'D APRIL 20.189 ‘“AARTPORD CONN. U.S.A. 


TSN 87 


a& 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
TBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOKELESE 


Figure 1-3 Colt Model 1900, Navy contract, caliber .38, serial number 1087. U.S.N. 87 stamped on left 
side. (Jim Curlovic collection) 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


1. The advantages and disadvantages of auto- 
matic pistols as compared with the revolver. 

2. Advantages and disadvantages of this partic- 
ular arm compared with the revolver. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of this pistol 
compared with other automatic pistols. 

4. Suitability of automatic pistols for the use of 
enlisted men. 

5. Ifnot deemed suitable for the use of enlisted 
men, would it be advisable to issue them for 
the use of officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers?!° 


Field reports on the merits of the pistols varied, 
but several recommendations were offered for im- 
provement. The following report summarized the 


trials: 


Springfield Armory, Mass. Nov. 16, 1900 

The criticisms of the officers testing the Colt 
automatic pistol have been carefully considered. 
There seems to be a very general objection to the 
arm on the ground that it requires both hands to 
load it for the first shot and that it requires con- 
siderable time “to get off the first shot.” This ob- 
jection is probably well founded and is of consid- 
erable tactical importance. It would be minimized 
however, if the pistol were habitually carried 
loaded, with the safety on. The cocking of the 
piece could then be done with one hand, and the 
raising of the safety could also be accomplished, 
though with considerable inconvenience. If the 
piece is carried loaded with the safety on, it is then 
a safer weapon (in the holster) than the revolver. 

The balance of the arm is criticized by a num- 
ber of officers, only one commending it. The stick- 
ing of the slide seems to have caused trouble in 
many cases. This did not occur during the tests 
of this arm here at the Armory, although 6,000 
rounds were fired, but it was found that if the 
hammer were snapped while the slide was off, it 
would upset the metal of the frame so as to cause 
the slide to bind. This may or may not be the 
explanation of the difficulties encountered by the 
officers in Cuba. 

The objection that the clip forms an essential 
part of the arm and in case it becomes damaged, 
that the arm is thereby disabled, is largely correct, 
although the arm can, with inconvenience it is 
true, be fired as a single loader. 

The complaint that the arm is dangerous after 
the first shot when in the hands of an unskilled 
horseman, is probably well sustained, but it is an 
objection common to all automatic pistols. 

Criticism of the arm as to its probable dura- 
bility, made by some of the officers, would be en- 
titled to greater weight if an opportunity had been 
offered them to fire the arm a sufficient number 
of rounds to test this point. The pistol fired at this 


‘°Ordnance Office file 33735, Enclosure 5, “Colt Pistols.” RG 156, 


NA. 


Armory, 6,000 rounds, was uninjured, except in 
some minor parts, and with slight repairs could 
probably, so far as might be judged by the ap- 
pearance of the arm, have been fired 6,000 rounds 
more. 

Lieut. Fuller, Ord. Dept., criticizes the balance 
of the pistol and the grip, and states the latter is 
insufficient for the average hand and for accurate 
work. He says the addition of .4 inch to the length 
of the grip on handle would be an improvement; 
it would accommodate one more cartridge, give 
a nicer balance and allow a better grip. He also 
thinks the natural position to clutch the slide for 
cocking is in front and that it should be roughened 
at the front rather than the rear. 

This criticism as to the position to clutch the 
slide for cocking is well taken, and this is recog- 
nized by the Colt Company, which will embody 
the improvement in future constructions. Increas- 
ing the length of the grip is a more serious matter, 
as to do this would take time and cause expense 
in making new fixtures. There seems to be some 
question as to the necessity for this change, judg- 
ing from the criticisms of the officers in Porto 
Rico. It can be done, however, if deemed impor- 
tant. 

In connection with the subject of automatic 

pistols and the clamor of certain officers for them, 
as well as criticisms of the Department for not 
furnishing them to the Service, attention might 
well be invited to the conclusions of the Board of 
Officers convened by S.O. 260, A.G.O. of Novem- 
ber 3, 1898.!! 
[Author’s note: S.O. 260 concluded, “The auto- 
matic pistols are not as yet sufficiently developed 
to warrant their adoption in place of the re- 
volver.”’] 

If funds were available, it might be well to pur- 
chase for test in the field a few Mauser Automatic 
pistols of the latest pattern, as these have been 
especially called for by several officers.'? 


Model 1900, Caliber .38, 
Navy Contract 


The U.S. Navy purchased 250 Model 1900 pis- 
tols in October and November 1900, serial numbered 
1001 to 1250. At the navy’s request, Colt also num- 
bered these pistols USN1 to USN250. Navy Bureau 
of Ordnance Requisition No. 38, dated September 5, 
1900, stated that “‘all parts would be subject to detail 
inspection by the Bureau’s Inspectors.” These in- 
spection marks are stamped on the sides of the trigger 
guard. (Figure 1-3.) 


"'The correct date is November 8, 1898. 
Ordnance Office file 33735, Enclosure 12, 2nd Endorsement, 
“Colt Pistols.” RG 156, NA. 
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Model 1900, Caliber .38, 
Second Army Contract 


The demand for automatic pistols by officers in 
the Philippines and elsewhere prompted the Ord- 
nance Department to order 200 additional Model 
1900 pistols for further evaluation. They were im- 
proved as recommended by the field reports, except 
for lengthening the grip. The grasping grooves were 
moved to the front of the slide, the wooden stocks 
crudely checkered and increased in thickness. Both 
of these changes were recommended by Ist Lieuten- 
ant Lawson M. Fuller, Chief Ordnance Officer, 20th 
Infantry, Manila, P.I. Other officers made the same 
recommendations, but it was recognized that Lt. 
Fuller was most explicit. These improved Model 
1900 pistols were delivered in lots of 50 beginning 
in December 1900, with the final delivery in Feb- 
ruary 1901, serial numbered from 1501 to 1700 in- 
clusive. Captain James A. Cole, 6th Cavalry, Ba- 
layan, Batangas, P.I., in a report dated June 14, 1901, 
highly favored the improved Model 1900, ranking it 
superior to the Mauser pistol, and even thought it 
was preferable to the service revolver. However, he 
did point out some defects, such as: (1) The ejection 
port in the slide was too small for proper ejection, 
the cartridge sometimes catching as it was thrown 
out; (2) The magazine follower allowed the top car- 
tridge in the magazine to tilt up higher than intended, 
causing the cartridge to jam at the entrance to the 
chamber; (3) The grip was too short; (4) It required 
both hands to get it into action for the first shot; (5) 
A lanyard loop should be attached to the bottom of 
the magazine to prevent its loss; and (6) it should 
have a rebounding (inertia) firing pin. These changes 
were later incorporated in Model 1902 automatic pis- 
tols. 


Model 1902, Caliber .38, 
Army Contract 


On December 16, 1901, a Board of Officers at 
Springfield Armory tested and approved a new Colt 
automatic pistol, caliber .38, Model of 1902, an im- 
proved version of the Model 1900. On January 11, 
1902, funds were allotted for the purchase of 200 
pistols. They were delivered to the Army in July 
1902, serial numbered from 15001 to 15200 inclu- 
sive, and were distributed for evaluation in the field. 
(Figure 1-4) They included the following improve- 
ments designed to overcome the Army’s criticisms 
of the earlier Model 1900: 


1. The sight-safety (firing pin lock and rear sight) 
was eliminated and replaced with a fixed rear 
sight. 

2. The steel firing pin was replaced with a shorter, 
inertia-type bronze firing pin, held back by a coil 
spring. This firing pin had a length such that it 
could not reach the cartridge when the hammer 
was fully down. When the firing pin was struck 
by the full travel of the hammer, it was driven 
forward by its inertia and ignited the cartridge. 
The coil spring then retracted the firing pin until 
the firing sequence was repeated. This arrange- 
ment permitted the pistol to be carried loaded 
with the hammer down, and allowed it to get into 
action simply by cocking the hammer with the 
thumb of the firing hand. 

3. A slide stop was incorporated to hold the slide 
open after the last round was fired. 

4. The grip was made longer, thereby increasing the 
magazine capacity by one cartridge, from seven 
to eight. 


The forward slide serrations were retained, but 
the design was changed to a square-checkered pat- 
tern. John Browning filed patent application for these 
improvements on November 7, 1901, and U.S. Pat- 
ent No. 708,794 was granted the following year on 
September 9, 1902. 


Pistol-Carbine and 
Revolver-Carbine 


On February 11, 1902, the Chief Signal Officer 
requested the Ordnance Department to develop a 
pistol-carbine suited to the needs of the Signal Corps. 
On March 20th, a Board of Officers consisting of 
Major John E. Greer, Major John Pitman, and Cap- 
tain John T. Thompson, Ordnance Department, con- 
vened at Springfield Armory for tests and expressions 
of opinion about the merits of a Colt automatic pistol 
with a longer barrel length and an extension shoulder 
stock. Colt submitted a modified automatic pistol, 
caliber .38, Model of 1900, with 1902-type fixed rear 
sight, 1902-type bronze inertia firing pin, and a 9- 
inch barrel instead of the standard 6-inch. (Figure 1- 
6) A detachable extension stock was furnished with 
the pistol, consisting of a steel frame covered with 
black leather. The stock also served as a holster. Two 
undercut notches were machined on the rear of the 
receiver for attaching the stock, converting it into a 
pistol-carbine. A button and catch arrangement lo- 
cated on the front of the stock was operated by a 
thumb screw for attaching it to the pistol. A pocket 


(text continues on p. 14) 
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MODEL 1900, CALIBER .38, SECOND ARMY CONTRACT 


Distinctive Features 


Date of Delivery Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 

Dec. 28, 1900 1501-1550 50 Springfield Armory 
Jan. 11, 1901 1551-1600 50 Springfield Armory 
Jan. 24, 1901 1601-1650 50 Springfield Armory 


Feb. 4, 1901 1651-1700 50 Springfield Armory 


Left side slide marking: 


“BROWNING’S PATENT”’ COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
PAT’D APRIL 20, 1897 HARTFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


Circled Rampant Colt on left rear side of slide. 
Right side slide marking: 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
CALIBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOKELESS 


Serrations (16) near front of slide. 

Sight-safety. 

Spur hammer. 

U.S. stamped on upper left side of trigger guard. 

R.A.C. (Rinaldo A. Carr, Sub-Inspector) normally stamped on upper right side of trigger guard. 
Coarsely checkered stocks—varnished. 


Magazine capacity—7 cartridges (short grip). 
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“BROWNING S. PAI 


PAT'D APRIL © 


Figure 1-4 Colt Model 1900, second Army contract, caliber .38, serial number 1683. Note the many 
visible changes from the first Army contract. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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MODEL 1902, CALIBER .38, ARMY CONTRACT 


Distinctive Features 


Date of Delivery Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 
Jul. 15, 1902 15001-15100 100 Springfield Armory 


Jul. 25, 1902 15101-15200 100 Springfield Armory 


Left side slide marking: 


“BROWNING’S PATENT” COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
PAT’D APRIL 20, 1897 HARTFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 


Circled Rampant Colt on left rear side of slide. 
Right side slide markings: 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
CALIBRE 38 RIMLESS SMOKELESS MODEL 1902 


Square-checkered gripping pattern near front of slide. 
Fixed rear sight (sight-safety firing pin lock eliminated). 


Hammer: Spur hammers were the choice of the Ordnance Department, but Model 1902 automatic pistols 
feature a round hammer. 


Slide stop on left side of receiver. 
Serial number stamped on left side of receiver. 
U.S. stamped on upper left side of trigger guard. 


J.T.T. (Capt. John T. Thompson, Inspector of Ordnance) stamped on right side of receiver above trigger 
guard. 


R.A.C. (Rinaldo A. Carr, Sub-Inspector) stamped on upper right side of trigger guard. 
Checkered hard rubber black stocks (Commercial pattern). 
Lanyard swivel on lower left side of grip. 


Magazine capacity—8 cartridges (longer grip). 
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ca 


1NG’S PATHNT’* COLTS*PATENT FIKE ARMS MPG C 
E D APRIL 20.1897 PARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A. 


Figure 1-5 — Colt Model 1902, Army contract, caliber .38, serial number 15007. Note the commercial style 
round hammer and hard rubber stocks. (Jim Curlovic collection) 
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for two magazines was attached to the right side of The mean average deviation fired from the 
the stock, and on the left side was a loop for fastening shoulder at 100 feet was a bullet grouping of 2.1 
it to a waist or shoulder belt. A pocket was also at- inches, and 16.3 inches at 300 yards with a support. 


tached to the top of the stock to house the cleaning Colt stated that they would submit an adjustable rear 
rod. sight if the pistol was adopted. The Board of Officers 


“BROWNING mutT’ COLTS PATENT FIRE AALS BP CO. 
MARTPFORD. CONS, ULB A. 


Figure 1-6 Colt Model 1900 experimental pistol-carbine, mortised for detachable shoulder stock, fixed 
rear sight, inertia type bronze firing pin, and special 9 inch barrel. Marked ““M.O.”, possibly indicating Military 
Order. This pistol was developed for the Signal Corps, and was tested on March 20, 1902. See text. (Courtesy 
of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 


Figure 1-7 Colt New Army 1892 experimental revolver-carbine, serial number 55, mortised for detachable 
shoulder stock, special 7'/2 inch barrel, and adjustable rear sight (removed). The four holes in the left side of 
the receiver are rear sight index notches set at 25 yards each. This revolver was developed for the Signal Corps 
as an alternative to the pistol-carbine, and was tested on September 27, 1902. See text. (Courtesy of the Museum 
of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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approved the pistol-carbine for use by the Signal 
Corps. However, in view of possible future changes 
in automatic pistols, General Crozier recommended 
a modified service revolver instead. 

On September 27, 1902, after comparison tests 
with an altered Model 1892 revolver, caliber .38, the 
Chief Signal Officer approved the revolver-carbine 
with a 7'/2-inch barrel, adjustable rear sight with 25- 
yard graduations, and a combination adjustable stock 
and holster. The only noted disadvantage was the 
method of attaching the stock, which required the 
lanyard loop and markings to be removed from the 
bottom of the grip. The proposed order was for 800 
revolver-carbines, but none are known to have been 
manufactured other than the experimental proto- 
type.'3 (See Figure 1-7.) 


Luger and Mauser Pistols 


On April 6, 1901, following a successful test at 
Springfield Armory, the Board of Ordnance and For- 
tification made an allotment for the purchase of 1,000 
Luger automatic pistols, caliber 7.65 mm, Model 
1900, from Deutsche Waffen und Munitions Fabri- 
ken, Berlin, Germany, for service test in the field. 
Five pistols were issued to each troop of cavalry, the 
remainder to the Light Artillery and officers at West 
Point. The reports on the merits varied so widely 
that on April 3, 1903, the Board arranged to exchange 
fifty 7.65 mm pistols for an equal number of 9 mm 
pistols, Model 1902, with 37-inch barrels. These 9 
mm pistols were sent to Fort Riley, Kansas, and on 
April 19, 1904, they were authorized for test by the 
Cavalry and Artillery Boards. 

On April 7, 8, and 9, 1902,.a Board of Officers 
convened at Springfield Armory to test the latest 
model Mauser automatic pistol, caliber 7.63 mm 
(.3008”). This test had been recommended by Spring- 
field Armory on November 16, 1900. The pistol 
passed the required tests, and it was recommended 
that a number of pistols be purchased and issued for 
actual trial in the field. However, on June 25, 1902, 
the Board of Ordnance and Fortification disapproved 
any additional Mauser field trials, as 200 Colt au- 
tomatic pistols, Model of 1902, had been authorized 
for purchase on January 11th. 

Extracts of test reports in February 1903 showed 
that the Colt automatic pistol was superior to the 
Luger, but many of the earlier complaints about Colt 
pistols were still in evidence. Several officers contin- 
ued to favor a larger caliber. On March 2, 1905, after 
considering reports from the Cavalry and Field Ar- 


‘Springfield Armory, Post Orders No. 6, March 20, 1902, and 
Ordnance Office file 37448/1, September 27, 1902. RG 156, NA. 


tillery Boards, the Board of Ordnance and Fortifi- 
cation stated: 


... the adoption for use in the military service of 
either the Colt or Luger automatic pistols in the 
stage of development in which they have been 
tested is not recommended. The Board does not 
wish to be understood as condemning the auto- 
matic principle as such, but only as finding that 
its mechanical embodiment as presented for test 
does not give as satisfactory a pistol as the re- 
volver.!4 


This report ended all considerations for a caliber 
.38 automatic pistol. Furthermore, in 1904, a Board 
of Officers recommended that a military pistol 
should have a caliber not less than .45. 


War Department Board to 
Determine Caliber Question 


Thompson-LaGarde Bullet Tests 


The adoption of the caliber .45 pistol cartridge 
was a direct result of the ineffectiveness of the caliber 
.38 service cartridge during the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion.'5 Field reports revealed that the caliber .38 bul- 
let did not have enough shock effect or stopping 
power to incapacitate the fanatic, machete-wielding 
Moros. The caliber .38 revolver cartridge had been 
adopted by the War Department on April 25, 1892, 
replacing the caliber .45 government cartridge used 
in the legendary Colt Single Action Army Revolver. 
To ease the Philippine crisis, the Army reinstated the 
tried and proved .45. Springfield Armory shipped un- 
told numbers of obsolete Single Action Army Re- 
volvers to Manila for replacement issue. Further de- 
mands for big bore handguns resulted in the 
Ordnance Department’s purchase of 5,006 Colt Dou- 
ble Action Revolvers, caliber .45, Model of 1902, 
commonly called “Philippine Model” or “Alaskan 
Model.” These revolvers were ordered on September 
20, 1901, and delivered to Springfield Armory in 
1902, consecutively serial numbered from 43401 to 
48406. They were inspected by Rinaldo A. Carr, Sub- 
Inspector of Ordnance, and accepted on behalf of the 
War Department by Captain John T. Thompson, In- 
spector of Contract Arms at Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


'4War Department, Annual Reports, 1905, Report of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortification (Washington: GPO, 1905), pp. 279- 
280. 

'5At the close of the Spanish-American War in 1898, Filipino in- 
surgents mounted an armed rebellion against American forces oc- 
cupying the Philippines, sometimes called the Filipino-American 
War of 1899-1902. Capture of the rebel leader in late 1901 ended 
the insurrection, but sporadic clashes continued for several years. 
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Mfg. Co. Springfield Armory shipped these revolvers 
to Manila Ordnance Depot, most of which were is- 
sued to the Philippine Constabulary. (Figure 1-8.) 

The inadequacy of the caliber .38 service car- 
tridge in the Philippines compelled the War Depart- 
ment to consider a change of caliber. On October 6, 
1903, Secretary of War Elihu Root designated Major 
Louis A. LaGarde, Surgeon, Medical Department, 
and Captain John T. Thompson, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Springfield Armory, as a Board of Officers as- 
signed to 


... conduct, in accordance with such instructions 
as the Chief of Ordnance may communicate to it, 
a series of tests with bullets of different size, weight 
and other characteristics, within the limits suit- 
able for a service pistol, for the purpose of deter- 
mining upon a bullet that will have the stopping 
power and shock effect at short ranges necessary 
for a pistol for the military service.'® 


Major LaGarde and Captain Thompson met at 
Springfield Armory on October 16th to draw up a 
program of experiments and tests. Messrs. R.T. Hare 
and A.L. Woodworth, civilian employees of Spring- 
field Armory, were assigned as assistants. Springfield 
Armory provided the Board with pistols, revolvers, 
and ammunition of different calibers ranging from 
.3012 (7.65 mm) to .476 caliber. Frankford Arsenal 
furnished bullets of unusual characteristics and 
shape. (Table 1-1) These cartridges were used by the 
Board to determine the stopping power and shock 
effect necessary for a service pistol. 

On December 4, 1903, the first series of gunshot 
tests were conducted on ten human cadavers at the 
New York University Medical Department, Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City. Additional tests were con- 
ducted at the Philadelphia Polyclinic Hospital. The 
purpose of the experiments was to determine the na- 
ture of wounds inflicted when bullets of different cal- 
ibers struck the bones, the effect of wounds in the 
soft parts of the body, and the shock effect of each 
type of bullet. The cadavers were suspended by the 
neck so the feet cleared the floor. Shock effect was 
rated according to the degree of movement of the 
limb from the moment of impact, the more move- 
ment the higher the value, the maximum being 100. 
The wounds were examined by both X-ray and dis- 
section to determine the extent of lacerations and 
bone fractures. A total of eleven tests were conducted 
on cadavers, after which the following results were 
reported: 


'6Ordnance Office file 38449/48-1, “Board to determine upon pis- 
tol bullet for military service.”” RG 156, NA. 


The foregoing experiments in cadavers, and the 
skiagraphic!’ evidence from the same, show that 
the effectiveness of weapons of the pistol or re- 
volver class increases with caliber rather than with 
the velocity. This is illustrated specially in the 
joint ends of bones. In this spongy structure the 
uniform penetration by the envelope type of bul- 
lets is strikingly exhibited in the skiagrams. The 
perforations being seldom larger than the section 
area of the bullet, the amount of shock effect, de- 
struction of tissue or loss of function that result 
is small compared with the hits from larger cali- 
bers. Speaking for the joint ends of bones and soft 
parts, in those cases where the Board endeavored 
to increase the shock effects and destruction of 
tissue by the use of metal patch or marred bullets, 
this expedient failed because these special bullets 
did not encounter sufficient resistance to cause 
deformation. In the hard substance of bone, the 
effects of the jacketed and unjacketed bullets were 
sufficiently severe and possessed the requisite 
amount of shock effect for a military pistol or 
revolver. The stopping power and shock effects 
increased, as already stated, with the sectional 
areas of the bullets used.'® 


The next series of experiments was conducted on 
sixteen beef cattle and two horsés about to be slaugh- 
tered at The Nelson Morris & Company building, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. The object of 
the experiments was to show the immediate result of 
shock effect and stopping power of each bullet when 
striking vital parts, nonvital parts, and those parts of 
the anatomy concerned with locomotion. The cattle 
were shot in the chest and abdomen at timed inter- 
vals. After the conclusion of eight slow-fire tests, a 
series of quick firing experiments began. The object 
was to shoot the animal with a number of shots in 
rapid succession until it fell to the floor. If the animal 
did not fall within a few shots, it was killed instantly 
by stockyard personnel. At the end of five quick firing 
tests, for a total of thirteen experiments on living 
cattle, the Board reported: 


The experiments in cattle demonstrate that 
shock effects, and destruction of tissue, go hand 
in hand with sectional areas of bullets, rather than 
with their velocities. This is exemplified in the 
tests with the small and large calibers, in the series 
of shots preceding the QUICK FIRING experi- 
ments, and it is markedly shown in the latter. In 
the Quick Firing it will be noted that the animal 


‘Clarence Taber, Taber’s Cyclopedic Medical Dictionary, \\th 
Edition (Pennsylvania: F.A. Davis Company), p. S—40, defines 
skiagram and skiagraph as “An x-ray picture”’. 

'8Ordnance Office file 38449/48, “Board to determine upon pistol 
bullet for military service.” RG 156, NA. 
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TABLE 1-1 BULLETS TESTED BY BOARD TO DETERMINE PISTOL BULLET FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE 


MAKE MODEL | CALIBER 

. Luger Medium | 7.65 mm 
Automatic] barrel (.3012) 
Pistol 

. Luger Short 9mm 
Automatic] barrel (.3543) 
Pistol 

. Colt Army 38 
revolver | M1903 

. Colt Military : 
automatic | M1902 
pistol 


. Colt Military 
automatic | M1902 


pistol 
New .45 Long 
Service Colt 
New .45 Long 
Service Colt 
New 455 
Service 
New 476 
Service 
. Colt New 476 
revolver | Service 


NoTE: Bullet No. 10, caliber .476 lead explosive. This experimental bullet was only test fired into a dead horse. 
Sources: Ordnance Office file 38449/48-1, p. 6, RG 156, NA; and Colonel Louis A. LaGarde, Gunshot Injuries, 2nd Rev. Ed. (New York: William Wood 
and Co., 1916), pp. 72-73. 


MUZZLE 
VELOCITY 
f.p.s. 


92.6 grains, jacketed, | 6.2 grains, 1420 
truncated cone smokeless 

123.5 grains, jacketed, | 5.2 grains, 1048 
truncated cone smokeless 

148 grains, lead, 3.3 grains, Service bullet 
spherical segment Bull’s-eye 

130 grains, jacketed, | 6.6 grains, 1107 
spherical segment smokeless 

120 grains, soft nose, | 6.6 grains, 1048 
spherical segment smokeless 


MUZZLE 
ENERGY 
ft. Ibs. REMARKS 


High charge 
Normal charge 


BULLET BULLET 
PROFILE TYPE POWDER 


Standard cartridge 
made by U.M.C. 
Co. 


293 Also known as 
metal patched 
bullet 


. Colt 
revolver 


Standard cartridge 
made by U.M.C. 
Co. 


250 grains, lead, blunt} 4.8 grains, 
point Bull’s-eye 


763 
720 
700 
729 
729 


. Colt 
revolver 


220 grains, lead, hole | 4.8 grains, Cartridge made by 


U.M.C. Co. 


in point Bull’s-eye 


8. Colt 
revolver 


Cartridge S.A. Ball, 
Pistol Webley 
Cordite, Mark III, 
known as the 
“Man-stopper” 


218.5 grains, soft lead, 
cupped point 


9. Colt 
revolver 


Cartridge made by 
Eley Bros., Ltd., 


powder London, England 


Hole in point filled 
with a primed and 
charged copper 
shell. Eley Bros. 
cartridge. 


18 grains, 
black 
powder 


288.1 grains, lead, 
explosive, spherical 
segment 


288.1 grains, lead, 18 grains, 
spherical segment black 
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Figure 1-8 Colt Model 1902 revolver, caliber .45, serial number 45981, a modified version of Colt’s 
Model 1878 Frontier. Commonly called Philippine Model, but sometimes referred to as Alaskan Model because 
of the large trigger guard. (Author’s collection) 
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fell to the ground in each instance when shot with 
the 0.476, 0.455, and 0.45 lead bullets; and in nei- 
ther instance when shot with the 9 mm and 7.65 
mm jacketed bullets. The mushrooming and de- 
formation of the lead bullet doubtless adds to the 
shock effects, and also to the great contusion of 
lung tissue noted. 


The final experiments were conducted on living 
and dead horses. After they were killed, the carcasses 
were shot to determine the effects of bullets on soft 
and hard bones. The Board stated: 


The effects of pistol and revolver bullets on the 
bones of the horse may be stated to be identical 
to those on the skeleton of man. 


After completion of all experiments, the results 
were summarized as follows: 


The foregoing evidence from shooting in ca- 
davers, living cattle, living and dead horses, shows 
that any of the bullets tested has, of course, suf- 
ficient shock effect upon striking a vital part of a 
man or horse, and that the stopping power of these 
bullets when hitting the body structures and non- 
vital parts, like the soft parts, the lungs, liver, in- 
testines, etc., increases markedly with the caliber 
rather than with the velocity, within the limits of 
energy permissible in a military pistol or revolver. 

Explosive effects, such as are well known to 
attend the use of the high velocity projectiles of 
the military rifle, like the U.S. Magazine Rifle, at 
proximal ranges, have not been noted in any of 
these experiments with revolvers or pistols. The 
explosive effect of the military rifle bullet, when 
a resistant bone has been hit, shows a great deal 
of bony sand distributed in all directions, some 
of it even appearing in the wound of entrance, 
and the pulpification of the soft parts, amounting 
to entire destruction of the tissues, extends some 
distance around the channel made by the bullet. 
The wound of entrance generally corresponds to 
the size of the bullet while the wound of exit ap- 
pears like a bursting forth of the skin. The channel 
made by the bullet from the point of impact on 
the bone to the exit wound in the skin is funnel 
shaped, the apex of the funnel corresponding to 
the point of fracture of the bone, while the base 
of the funnel corresponds to the exit wound in the 
skin. In bony cavities filled with semi-fluid con- 
tents, like the brain in the skull, this rifle bullet 
exhibits explosive effects of a striking character. 
The top of the skull cap in such cases is torn away 
entirely, leaving nothing but mutilated brain tis- 
sue and torn scalp exposed to view.'? Explosive 


‘The rifle experiments referred to were conducted at Frankford 
Arsenal under orders of the War Department dated July 20, 1892, 
to ascertain the “effects of small arms firing with new calibers and 


effects by the military rifle have been minutely 
described, because some inventors, in advocacy 
of their pistols, have claimed expanding or spread- 
ing effects, in the nature of explosive effects, be- 
cause of the superior energy of their bullets. The 
Board found nothing to approach explosive effects 
with any of the revolvers or pistols used. The in- 
terior velocity and energy of the bullets of these 
hand weapons compared to the velocity and en- 
ergy of the rifle bullets, is a convincing argument 
against such a claim. 

The Board has also duly considered the claim 
of some inventors pertaining to the efficacy of the 
small jacketed over the larger lead bullets when 
hitting blood vessels. It is said that the former cut 
the vessels more readily, so that their stopping 
power is thereby enhanced. The Board considers 
it doubtful if the claim that they cut vessels more 
readily is established. It is a well known fact, as 
observed by military surgeons in recent years, that 
wounds of blood vessels by the reduced caliber 
military rifle bullets bleed less, and that the hem- 
orrhage in such wounds is apt to stop sponta- 
neously. The reason adducted is that the channel 
of the small metal clad bullet leading to and from 
the cut vessel is so small that a change of the 
arrangement of the layers of muscles and other 
soft parts which occurs upon change of position 
of a limb, for instance, destroys the continuity of 
the channel communicating with the surface of 
the body, so that the hemorrhage is arrested by 
the unyielding barriers. A spontaneous arrest of 
hemorrhage as just stated is not apt to take place 
when the vessel has been hit by a large caliber lead 
bullet, and past experience shows that when a 
main vessel has been injured by it, that alarming 
and fatal hemorrhage occurs through the large 
channel made by the bullet. 


March 18, 1904, the Board concluded: 


After mature deliberation, the Board finds that 
a bullet which will have the shock effect and stop- 
ping power at short ranges necessary for a military 
pistol or revolver should have a caliber not less 
than 0.45. 


The Board commented further: 


In case of an automatic pistol of the caliber 
recommended, or higher, be adopted for service 
at any time, thereby necessitating a jacket, the 
point of the jacket should be made thinner and 
the lead core softer than in the case of any jacketed 


19 


velocities on the human frame.” Major LaGarde was the medical 
expert on the Board. The rifles tested were: M1873 Springfield, 
Caliber .45; Experimental Springfield (Krag), Caliber .30; Lebel; 
New Mauser; and Mannlicher. 
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bullet tried by or known to the members of the 
Board. In the metal patched bullet, the nose 
should be made of the softest lead, permitting 
ready loading from the magazine into the cham- 
ber. The object of this is, of course, to secure 
“mushrooming” of bullet, with its attendant great 
shock effect and stopping power. 


In every reported instance, the effectiveness of 
bullets increased with mass rather than velocity. As 
a comparison between the 9 mm Luger jacketed bul- 
let and the caliber .45 lead bullet, the shock effect of 
both bullets in cadavers was rated at 80.7° In the 
experiments on live animals, the caliber .45 bullet 
was decidedly superior. The animal shot with the .45 
fell to the floor after six shots, but the animal shot 
with the 9 mm was still standing after being shot 
twelve times and had to be dispatched by stockyard 
personnel. 

With the question of caliber resolved, the Ord- 
nance Department was now ready to begin tests to 
determine what type of caliber .45 side arm was best 
suited for adoption; revolver or self-loading pistol. 
The final decision was made by Brigadier General 
William B. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance. Under his 
leadership, by authority of the Secretary of War, the 
Ordnance Department determined the type of weap- 
ons and equipment required for adoption. That pol- 
icy proved beneficial for the adoption of the Model 
1911 automatic pistol, but it proved unfavorable for 
many other items of equipment. It was not until after 
the formation of the Ordnance Committee in 1919 
that the other military service organizations had an 
equal say in the determination of their weapons and 
equipment. 


Frankford Arsenal 
Experimental Cartridges 


On August 17, 1905, General Crozier directed 
Frankford Arsenal to design a caliber .45 jacketed 
bullet suitable for a revolver or automatic pistol.?! 
He stated that the bullet should weigh about 230 
grains, the jacket material should mushroom upon 
impact against the human body, and the muzzle ve- 
locity should be about 800 f.p.s. A Colt commercial 


20As a more accurate comparison between the 9 mm Luger and 
the .45 ACP, Julian S. Hatcher in his book Textbook of Pistols 
and Revolvers (North Carolina: Small-Arms Technical Publishing 
Company, 1935), p. 432, rated the relative stopping power of the 
9 mm Luger at 29.7, and the .45 ACP at 48.6, or about 60% greater. 
21Ordnance Office file 38449/64, Enclosures 8-14, “Board to de- 
termine upon pistol bullet for military service.” RG 156, NA. 


Model 1905 automatic pistol was obtained for the 
experiments. On December 6th, Frankford reported 
the test results of an experimental 230-grain bullet 
design. This bullet, consisting of a round nose, cupro- 
nickel jacket and soft lead core, was tentatively ap- 
proved on December 9th. Approval was also granted 
for the manufacture of 1,500 additional bullets and 
cartridge cases for further testing. With approval of 
the bullet design, the next step was to develop a com- 
plete cartridge. On January 3, 1906, General Crozier 
directed Frankford to design a “ball cartridge, caliber 
.45, that can be used with either a revolver or an 
automatic pistol.”?? On January 23, 1906, Frankford 
submitted a preliminary sketch designated “Tracing 
1043,” dated January 20, 1906. Indeed, this first car- 
tridge design was intended for use in either type of 
weapon. The unique cartridge design featured an ex- 
tractor groove and a rim measuring .505” in diam- 
eter, giving an overhanging width of .016”.?3 This rim 
was unacceptable for an automatic pistol cartridge 
and too narrow for a revolver cartridge. Furthermore, 
the extractor groove was unnecessary on a revolver 
cartridge. General Crozier rejected this design and 
directed Frankford Arsenal to design two cartridges 
identical in form except for the extractor groove and 
rim diameter. 

On January 30th, Frankford submitted a revised 
Van Dyke brown print, designated Class 47, Division 
3, Drawing 18, EXPERIMENTAL CARTRIDGES 
FOR REVOLVER AND AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


CALIBER .45. This drawing was also dated January 
20, 1906, the same date as Tracing 1043, and was 
approved on January 31st. The rim diameter of the 
pistol cartridge was reduced to .473”, the same size 
as the cartridge case. The rim of the revolver car- 
tridge was increased to .533’.%4 The pistol cartridge, 
therefore, featured a rimless case,”5 extractor groove 
measuring .090”, bullet-seating case cannelure, round 
nose 230-grain cupro-nickel jacketed bullet, and ap- 
proximately 5.2 grains of Bull’s-Eye powder required 
to produce 800 f.p.s. muzzle velocity. The maximum 
diameter of the primer pocket was .210”, about the 
same size as used in Caliber .30 rifle cartridges 
(.2093”-.2098”). The revolver cartridge featured a 
rimmed case without extractor groove and approx- 
imately 7.2 grains of powder to produce the same 
velocity, all other characteristics being the same. The 
maximum length of both cartridge cases measured 
.923”, with an overall cartridge length of 1.275”. This 


2Ibid., 14th Enclosure. 

23Ibid., 15th Enclosure. 

4Ibid., 16th Enclosure. 

Rimless case—the rim created by the extractor groove does not 
exceed the diameter of the cartridge case. 
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maximum overall length of 1.275” was recom- 
mended by Colt in order to avoid increasing the size 
of the Model 1905 pistol grip. The pistol cartridge 
was designated BALL CARTRIDGE FOR AUTO- 
MATIC PISTOLS, CAL. .45, and the revolver car- 
tridge was BALL CARTRIDGE FOR REVOLVERS, 
CAL. .45. These drawings were furnished to firearms 
inventors in both the United States and abroad. The 
use of these cartridges was required in the designs of 
pistols and revolvers to be submitted for a compet- 
itive test on September 12, 1906. 

Frankford Arsenal was directed to manufacture 
10,000 cartridges for automatic pistols and 10,000 
for revolvers. Manufacture of the 10,000 pistol car- 
tridges began in April 1906 and was completed in 
July, all headstamped “FA 4 06.” Before the order 
for revolver cartridges was completed, Smith & Wes- 
son found that the bullets of unfired cartridges in the 
cylinder at the time of firing tended to be jarred out 
of the case, some to such an extent as to block further 
cylinder rotation. Frankford Arsenal determined that 
the bullet-seating cannelure weakened the revolver 
case, and the simplest method of eliminating this 
defect was to omit the cannelure. Consequently, on 
June 18th, after 6,560 revolver cartridges were com- 
pleted, the Ordnance Office issued an order to elim- 
inate the cannelure.2° Drawing 47-3-18 was revised 
on July 20, 1906, but the remaining 3,440 cartridges 
were cancelled because of insufficient demand from 
inventors. Nevertheless, an unknown number of re- 
volver cartridges were produced without a case can- 
nelure. The pistol cartridge remained unchanged. 

On July 31st, Frankford reported 8,000 surplus 
cannelured revolver cases on hand and recom- 
mended that they be changed to automatic pistol 
cases. These revolver cases were converted and 
loaded for automatic pistols in two lots on October 
1 and November 9, 1906.2” Hence, a total of 18,000 
pistol cartridges were manufactured between April 
and November 1906, all headstamped “FA 4 06.” 

An unknown number of experimental pistol and 
revolver cartridges were also produced without head- 
stamps. Bullets in these cartridges have a slightly ta- 
pered straight edge that extends about halfway up the 
contour of the bullet. FA 406 bullets are curved 
along this edge. Since these bullets differ so radically 
from Frankford design, they were probably made by 
another cartridge company, perhaps U.M.C. or Win- 


26Ordnance Office file 13092/518, Enclosure 5, RG 156, NA. 
27Ordnance Office file 13092/721, RG 156, NA. Frankford Arsenal 
reported that they used three lots of powder in loading automatic 
pistol cartridges. The October 1 and November 9 lots were loaded 
after the original order for 10,000 cartridges was completed. 


chester, but there are no records to support this the- 
ory. (See Figure 1-9.) 


Figure 1-9 —_ 1906 era cartridges: 

1. Model 1905, “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” pistol car- 
tridge, 200 grain bullet. 

2. Model 1906, “F.A. 4 06” pistol cartridge, 230 
grain bullet. 

3. Model 1906, “F.A. 4 06” revolver cartridge, 230 
grain bullet. 

4. Model 1906, unmarked copy of Frankford Ar- 
senal “4 06” revolver cartridge. Unknown origin. 
230 grain bullet with tapered straight edge (ar- 
row). 


1907 Pistol and Revolver Trials 


During the early months of 1906, Brigadier Gen- 
eral William B. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, sent let- 
ters of invitation to inventors, manufacturers or their 
representatives, and other interested persons who de- 
sired to submit caliber .45 automatic pistols or re- 
volvers to the War Department for a competitive test. 
(Table 1-2) Each letter provided the following in- 
formation: 


There is sent you herewith, under separate 
cover, one brown print of Drawing 18, Class 47, 
Division 3,?* showing the details of experimental 
ball cartridges for revolvers and automatic pistols, 
caliber .45, adopted by this Department for use 
in a competitive test to be held for determining 
that type of caliber .45 arm best suited for adop- 
tion for use principally by the cavalry and light 
artillery of the United States Army. It will be 
noted that the cartridges for revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols differ only in that those for the 
former arms have a rimmed shell and those for 
the latter arms a cannelured shell. The bullet 
weighs 230 grains, and with a charge of smokeless 


*sDrawing 47-3-18, Experimental Cartridges for Revolver and Au- 
tomatic Pistol Caliber .45, dated January 20, 1906. 
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powder of approximately 5.2 grains gives in au- 
tomatic pistols a muzzle velocity of 800 feet per 
second, and in revolvers, with a charge of smoke- 
less powder of approximately 7.2 grains, the same 
muzzle velocity. 

The Ordnance Department will furnish at its 
own expense all cartridges of the designs shown 
on the drawing required in the test of all arms 
entered in the competition. Should inventors de- 
sire to procure in limited quantities these car- 
tridges for making preliminary tests of the arm 
which they intend to submit for test, they will be 
sold by the Department at $2.86 per hundred, de- 
livered f.o.b. Bridesburg, Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania, U.S.A. 

The competitive test will be conducted by a 
Board of Officers of the United States Army that 
will be convened by the War Department to meet 
at the Springfield Armory, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., on September 12, 1906. All arms 
submitted for test must therefore be delivered to 


TABLE 1-2 


Addressee: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Savage Arms Co. 
Utica, N.Y. 


Mr. Hans Tauscher 

(Agent for Georg Luger and Deutsche Waffen und 
Munitions Fabriken, Berlin, Germany) 

Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. 

New York, N.Y. 


Smith & Wesson 
Springfield, Mass. 


Bergmann Industriewerke 
Gaggenau, Baden, Germany 


Mr. Samuel Merrill 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. William B. Knoble 
Tacoma, Washington 


The Webley Co. 

c/o Mr. Charles M. Dally 
29 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 


Form letter sent to prospective inventors or their agents, Ord- 


the Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, not later than 12 
o’clock, noon, September 11, 1906. No arms will 
be tested which do not use cartridges of the designs 
shown on the drawings herewith. Both revolvers 
and automatic pistols will be tested; any inventor 
is at liberty to submit arms of both classes and 
more than one arm of either class. 

You are hereby invited to submit for the above- 
mentioned competitive test such revolvers and 
automatic pistols as you may desire; the only re- 
striction placed upon their design is that they shall 
use the cartridges to be furnished by this Depart- 
ment for the test. 

You are requested to inform this office of your 
acceptance or declination of the above invita- 
tion.” 


nance Office file 13092/450-508, RG 156, NA. 
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45 


45 


45 


45 


LETTERS OF INVITATION 


Firearms Submitted: 


Colt Automatic Pistol 
Colt Double Action Revolver 


Savage Automatic Pistol 


Luger Automatic Pistol 


S&W Double Action Revolver 


Bergmann Automatic Pistol 


White-Merrill Automatic Pistol 


Knoble Single Automatic Pistol 


Knoble Double Action Automatic Pistol 


Webley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver 


Addressee: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold 
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TABLE 1-2 Continued 


Firearms Submitted: 
Pistol not submitted 


(Agents for Waffenfabrik Mauser, Oberndorf, Germany) 


349 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Captain George Vidmer 
11th U.S. Cavalry 
Fort Des Moines, lowa 


Mr. J. Devlin 

(Previous agent for the Webley Co.) 
County Conservative Club 

Stafford, England 


Mr. Robertson Honey 


(Agent for the Mannlicher Automatic Pistol) 


43 Cedar St. 
New York, N.Y. 


Small Arms and Machine Factory Co. 


Budapest, Hungary 


Lunham & Moore 
(Agents for Kittell & Co.) 
Produce Exchange Bldg. 
New York, N.Y. 


Mr. W.D. Condit 
2224 Land Title Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. C.W. Louis 
Windsor, Vermont 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Colonel G. Vitali 
Royal Italian Artillery 
Rome, Italy 


Ross Rifle Co. 
Quebec, Canada 


Pistol not submitted 


(.45 Webley-Fosbery Automatic Revolver submitted 
through Mr. Charles M. Dally) 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


Pistol not submitted 


In July 1906, the competitive tests were post- plained. In November, they were further postponed 
poned until Monday, October 29th, due to the prob- until January 15, 1907, at the request of Georg Luger, 
able absence of troops being on maneuvers until Oc- as he was unable to complete his pistol in time for 
tober 15th. In early October, the tests were again the December tests. Other competitors had been de- 


postponed until December 3rd for reasons not ex- nied postponements, but Luger was given special 
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consideration because his pistol had been adopted by 
the German Army and Navy. Because of this, the 
Ordnance Department thought he should be per- 
mitted to submit a model for the U:S. trials. A total 
of ten pistol and revolver designs were eventually 
submitted. The automatic pistols were the Colt, Sav- 
age, Luger, Knoble Single Action, Knoble Double 
Action, Bergmann, and White-Merrill. The double 
action revolvers were the Colt and Smith & Wesson, 
and the one automatic revolver was the Webley-Fos- 
bery. The experimental Frankford Arsenal cartridges 
were headstamped “F A 4 06,” which featured a 230- 
grain round nose cupro-nickel jacketed bullet, unof- 
ficially referred to as the Model 1906 cartridge. Dur- 
ing the months preceeding the trials, each competitor 
purchased 500 or more of these cartridges in order 
to test the design of their arms, most of whom reg- 
istered complaints about the quality of the ammu- 
nition. 

In compliance with Special Orders No. 305, 
dated December 28, 1906, a Board of Officers con- 
vened at Springfield Armory on January 15, 1907, 
for the scheduled test to determine the caliber .45 
arm best suited for adoption in the military service. 
The Board consisted of the following officers: 


Colonel Philip Reade, 23rd Infantry 

Major Joseph T. Dickman, 13th Cavalry 
Captain Guy H. Preston, 13th Cavalry 
Captain Ernest D. Scott, Artillery Corps 
Captain John H. Rice, Ordnance Department 


The Board adopted a new program of tests and 
specifications for automatic pistols. These require- 
ments are contained in Appendix G. The old estab- 
lished program of tests were followed for revolvers. 

Colt submitted two automatic pistols and two 
revolvers to the Board for test. The two automatics 
were identical, except one pistol featured a round 
hammer and the other a spur hammer. The two re- 
volvers were altogether dissimilar, having different 
length receivers, cylinders, and front sights. The first 
revolver was a standard length New Service re- 
volver,2° chambered to fire the short experimental 
revolver cartridge (F A 4 06). It could be modified 
to fire standard government ammunition without 
any change except boring out the chambers to fit the 
longer black powder cartridges. The second revolver 
was of the New Service design, but the cylinder was 
shortened about one-third of an inch to accommo- 


3°The Colt revolver that was designed to fire the British New Ser- 
vice Cordite Cartridge, Caliber .455, became known as the Colt 
“New Service” Revolver, in reference to the English New Service 
Cartridge. On February 21, 1899, the name was registered with 
the U.S. Patent Office as a trademark of the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Company. 


date only the short experimental cartridges.3! The re- 
ceiver was shortened by an amount equal to the 
shorter cylinder. 

On January 15, 1907, the test program began. 
The Savage, White-Merrill, Bergmann, and Ross pis- 
tols were still absent. Shortly after the program began 
it became apparent that the experimental ammuni- 
tion (F A 4 06) furnished by the Board was not sat- 
isfactory. On January 18th, Colonel Reade, President 
of the Board, sent the following two telegrams to The 
Military Secretary.22 


First telegram: 


Ammunition furnished board is protested by one 
competitor and practically refused by another. Re- 
quest authority to use any ammunition furnished 
by competitors at their expense if it conforms to 
required velocity and dimensions. 


Second telegram: 


Frankford Arsenal ammunition appears unsatis- 
factory as to uniformity in size of case and depth 
of primer seat, velocities high reaching 1032 feet 
per second in Smith and Wesson and 992 in Colt 
revolvers taken at 25 feet.34 


Savage was the most vocal critic of the ammu- 
nition, complaining there was no uniformity in the 
size of the cartridge or depth of the primer seat. Luger 
criticized the size of the cartridge case and stated that 
the Bull’s-Eye powder was not adequate for proper 
performance. The higher velocities in revolvers were 
the fault of Frankford Arsenal. They developed the 
powder charge in a Colt New Service revolver with 
chambers about .34 inch longer than the experimen- 
tal cartridge (FA 4 06). Consequently, the powder 
charge developed in oversize test chambers resulted 
in higher pressures and velocities in revolvers with 
proper size chambers. 

On January 21st, after consultation with General 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, the Military Secretary 
telegraphed the following message to Colonel Reade: 


Secretary of War directs you be advised that com- 
petitors may be allowed to use any ammunition 
conforming to specifications of Ordnance De- 
partment as to bullet and velocity . . .*5 


31Ordnance Office file 13092/1164, RG 156, NA. 

2On April 23, 1904, the Adjutant General’s Department was 
changed to the Military Secretary’s Department, with Major Gen- 
eral Fred C. Ainsworth as The Military Secretary. On March 2, 
1907, Congress changed the designation back to Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, and changed Ainsworth’s title to The Adjutant 
General. 

Ordnance Office file 13092/703, RG 156, NA. 

Ordnance Office file 13092/704, RG 156, NA. 

35Military Secretary’s file 1181296. This telegram was signed by 
Henry P. McCain, staff assistant. 
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TABLE 1-3 


Jun. 29, 1906 


Satisfactory 529 (15%) 
Shorter than .917” 815 


Longer than .923” 16 
Larger than .474” 
Thin rim 


Total gauged 


Source: Ordnance Office file 13092/703, RG 156, NA. 


On January 26th, the tests were adjourned so the 
competitors could obtain their own ammunition for 
further testing. General Crozier stated that this au- 
thorization was given in order that if any competitor 
believed his pistol could perform better with his own 
ammunition, he should have an opportunity to pre- 
sent it under the most advantageous circumstances.*6 
The delay also allowed late competitors to submit 
their pistols. All overdue firearms were presented at 
this time except the Ross pistol, which was never 
submitted. 

During the recess, Captain William M. Cruik- 
shank, Artillery Corps, was detailed to replace Cap- 
tain Ernest D. Scott on the Board. 

The Ordnance Office ordered the remaining 
Frankford pistol cartridges to be especially selected 
within the following dimensions, which were more 
restrictive than normal manufacturing tolerances: 


Length of case .917” to .923” 
(normal .913” to .923”) 

Maximum diameter .472” to .474” 
(normal .472” to .4745”) 

Depth of primer below head of the 
case 0.0” to .005” 


Springfield Armory sorted 9,482 pistol cartridges 
in order to obtain 3,730 with the proper dimensions, 
which were loaded on the dates listed in Table 1-3.3” 
The first lot of cartridges (June 29, 1906) was the 
most unsatisfactory, with only 15% meeting the re- 
quirements. Cartridge cases used for the second and 
third lots were revolver cases that were converted to 
automatic pistol cases. 

The tests resumed on March 20th, following a 
postponement of almost two months. The 3,730 pis- 
tol cartridges gauged for proper dimensions were pro- 
vided by the Board for continuation of the tests. Lu- 


Ordnance Office file 13092/755, RG 156, NA. 
Ordnance Office file 13092/721, RG 156, NA. 


CARTRIDGES SORTED FOR PISTOL TRIALS, 1907 


Oct. 1, 1906 Nov. 9, 1906 

2,826 (56%) 
1,705 
14 
497 
14 


5,056 


375 (43%) 


ger furnished his own ammunition for a portion of 
the tests, but some bullets were so loosely seated in 
the cartridge cases they could be removed by hand. 
The velocity at 25 feet averaged 46.3 f.p.s. less than 
Frankford Arsenal ammunition. The Board also pro- 
vided standard commercial ammunition for com- 
parison tests, originally designed for use in Colt’s 
commercial Model 1905 pistol. This ammunition 
was manufactured by the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Company and Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, which featured a cartridge case about .023 inch 
shorter than the experimental cartridge and a bullet 
weighing 200-210 grains. 

The Bergmann automatic pistol was admitted 
into the United States free of duty and forwarded in 
bond to the Collector of the Port of Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, for delivery to the Commanding Officer 
of Springfield Armory. Bergmann complained that 
the Frankford Arsenal cartridges required an addi- 
tional .4 grams of powder (for a total of 6.781 grains) 
to produce a muzzle velocity of 800 f.p.s. Conse- 
quently, Frankford reloaded 2,000 cartridges specif- 
ically to test the Bergmann pistol. A member of the 
Board attempted to fire 20 rounds to observe the 
working of the pistol, but the blow of the hammer 
was not sufficient to discharge the cartridges. No 
rounds were fired. 

The Knoble automatic pistols, one a single action 
and the other a double action, were quickly elimi- 
nated. They were too crudely manufactured to give 
a test of any value. No rounds were fired. 

The test of the White-Merrill automatic pistol 
was so unsatisfactory that the test was stopped, pri- 
marily due to misfires, jamming, failure of cartridges 
to feed from magazine, cartridges not fully seated in 
the chamber, and loose screws. 211 rounds were fired. 

The Webly-Fosbery automatic revolver com- 
pleted the program of tests, but the automatic feature 
in a revolver was considered undesirable for military 
service. 620 rounds were fired. There were 3 mal- 
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TABLE 1-4 SUMMARY OF FIRING TESTS, MARCH 1907 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


Number 


of rounds Malfunctions Misfires 


Ammunition 


F.A. M1906 604 
Commercial 300 


F.A. M1906 631 
Commercial 250 


F.A. M1906 225 
Luger 746 


0 1 
2 0 


12 22 


REVOLVERS 


F.A. M1906 1,056 
F.A. M1906 1,136 


Note: This table does not include the rust and dust tests. 


Source: War Department, Annual Reports, 1907, Volume 6, Report of the Chief of Ordnance (Washington: GPO, 1907), Appendix, p. 88. 


functions and 25 misfires, excluding the rust and dust 
tests. 

The two Colt automatic pistols were fired a total 
of 959 rounds. The pistol with round hammer was 
fired 659 times using Frankford Arsenal ammuni- 
tion. The pistol with spur hammer, chambered for 
commercial ammunition, was fired 50 rounds of Colt 
ammunition especially prepared for the tests, and 
250 rounds of standard commercial ammunition to 
observe the working of the action. Two design flaws 
were noted, as follows: 


A primed cartridge case was inserted in the arm 
and the primer was discharged, with the hammer 
fully forward, by striking the muzzle on the floor. 
It was also found that if the magazine be partly 
withdrawn it was possible to fire [the pistol] by 
pressing the bottom of the magazine forward, 
drawing the top rear portion against the trigger 
stirrup [trigger bow].** 


The one Savage automatic pistol submitted to 
the Board was fired 913 rounds, of which 250 rounds 
were fired for observation of action using a new barrel 
chambered for commercial ammunition. The Luger 
automatic pistol was fired 1,022 rounds, consisting 
of 225 rounds of Frankford Arsenal ammunition and 
797 rounds of special Luger ammunition. 


38War Department, Annual Reports, 1907, Volume 6, Report of 
the Chief of Ordnance (Washington: GPO, 1907), Appendix, “Re- 
port of Board on Tests of Revolvers and Automatic Pistols,” p. 
102, paragraph (p). 


Two Colt revolvers were fired 1,173 rounds, and 
two Smith & Wesson revolvers were fired 1,246 
rounds, all with Frankford Arsenal ammunition. 

A summary of the firing tests is listed in Table 
1-4. 

The trials were completed on March 28th with 
the following conclusions: 


From a careful consideration of the character- 
istics of each weapon and of the tests made by the 
board, it is of the opinion that the Savage and the 
Colt automatic pistols possess sufficient merit to 
warrant their being given a further test under ser- 
vice conditions. With commercial ammunition 
especially adapted to the arm each has shown 
promising certainty of action. Among the most 
desirable features of the Savage pistol are its sim- 
plicity and small number of parts and their ac- 
cessibility, the lack of screws or flat springs, the 
number of cartridges (eight) held by the magazine, 
the position of the center of gravity, the way the 
pistol lies in the hand, the expulsion of the mag- 
azine by the pistol hand, and the ease with which 
the breech mechanism may be retracted. Among 
the most desirable features of the Colt pistol are 
its flatness, compactness, neatness, and ease of 
carrying, the comparatively short total length, and 
the ease with which the breech mechanism may 
be retracted. 

It is, however, desired to emphasize the view 
of the board that both these pistols should be 
changed in certain particulars for the military ser- 
vice, and that these changes should be required 
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Figure 1-10 


Colt Model 1905 with experimental grip safety and unusually long hammer. 


(Courtesy of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 


of the manufacturer before either is considered for 
final adoption. Both weapons are defective in hav- 
ing side ejection, no automatic indication that the 
chamber is loaded, and no automatic safety. The 
grip of the Savage should be made, if possible, 
more convenient for the hand, and the corrugated 
metal plates of the grip should be replaced by 
wooden plates securely fastened on. The retention 
of the mechanical safety in the locked position 
should be made more positive. The front sight 
should be moved slightly to the rear and should 
be more securely attached. The trigger stirrup of 
the Colt should be strengthened and its pin made 
longer. The hammer should be of a modified type 
exhibited to the board, which facilitates cocking 
by the thumb of the pistol hand and should not 
be of the type ordinarily furnished. A location of 
the magazine catch that will permit the expulsion 
of the magazine by the pistol hand is preferred. 
|The Luger automatic pistol, although it pos- 
sesses manifest advantages in many particulars, is 
not recommended for a service test because its 
certainty of action, even with Luger ammunition, 
is not considered satisfactory, because the final 
seating of the cartridge is not by positive spring 
action, and because the powder stated by Mr. Lu- 


ger to be necessary for its satisfactory use is not 
now obtainable in this country.) 

The results obtained in these tests of automatic 
pistols with special commercial ammunition and 
with Frankford Arsenal ammunition do not fur- 
nish a sufficient basis for ascertaining the degree 
of reliability of these weapons in actual service. 
While the conditions will not often be as severe 
as in the dust and rust tests, yet in the hands of 
troops the arms and the ammunition would be 
exposed to a variety of usage and climate which 
can not be foreseen and reproduced in tests. The 
most vital question to be determined concerning 
automatic pistols in their present state of devel- 
opment is that of reliability of function, which 
should be equal to or closely approximate that of 
the revolver. For this purpose, it is believed that 
the pistols and ammunition should be actually 
issued to a limited number of units, in substitu- 
tion for and to the exclusion of their revolvers, 
with instructions to use them, carry them, and 
conduct target practice with them precisely in the 
manner previously prescribed for revolvers. In the 
target practice course a complete record should be 
kept of all malfunctions, misfires, and jams, and 
of the repairs necessary to keep the weapons in 
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serviceable condition; a similar record should be 
kept by some troops at the same posts equipped 
with caliber .45 revolvers. If the troop command- 
ers designated to conduct these service tests be 
selected with care, a comparison of reports should 
show whether automatic pistols of the best type 
are sufficiently reliable for general adoption, the 
decision being based upon data which have not 
previously been developed in our own or other 
armies so far as known. 

On account of the well-recognized and urgent 
necessity for a caliber not less than .45 for active 
service, in view of the fact that in the opinion of 
the board service test of automatic pistols cov- 
ering a considerable period of time are necessary, 
and because a satisfactory caliber .45 revolver can 
be obtained, the board considers that a sufficient 
number of these revolvers should be issued as 
soon as practicable to arm the troops serving in 
the Philippine Islands. 

The tests show that both of the revolvers sub- 
mitted are desirable weapons, but the board pre- 
fers the Colt for the following reasons: 

1. Less shock to the user, due to the broader and 
more rounded shoulder against which the 
hand rests. 

2. The better shape and size of grip and trigger 
guard. 

3. The greater simplicity and fewer parts. 

4. The present familiarity of the troops with the 
Colt revolver. 

This revolver should, however, have the barrel 
pinned to the frame to prevent rotation, and 
should have the parts adjusted so as to prevent 
the rotation of the cylinder by pressure on the 
trigger which does not cock the hammer. 

As a result of careful consideration of the tests 
made and as a result of the views hereinbefore 
presented the board recommends as follows: 

1. That sufficient Colt double-action revolvers, 
caliber .45, be issued to arm the troops in the 
Philippines as soon as practicable. 

2. That sufficient Colt automatic pistols, caliber 
45, to completely arm three troops of cavalry 
be obtained and issued for a service test of 
not less than one year. 

3. That sufficient Savage automatic pistols, cal- 
iber .45, to arm completely three troops of 
cavalry be obtained and issued for a service 
test of not less than one year. 

4. That one troop of cavalry stationed at each 
of the posts to which the automatic pistols 
may be assigned be armed completely with 
Colt double-action revolvers, caliber .45, for 
a period of not less than one year. 

5. That the pistols and revolvers so issued be 
used to the exclusion of the present weapons, 
which should be turned in. 


6. That the troop commanders to whose orga- 
nizations the pistols and revolvers referred to 
above may be issued be carefully chosen for 
their interest in the selection of a proper 
weapon. 

7. That these pistols and revolvers be used in 
all respects as are the present revolvers in 
drills, target practice, maneuvers, etc., and 
that a complete and detailed record be kept 
of all misfires, malfunctions, and jams, and 
of the repairs necessary to keep the arms in 
a serviceable condition. 

8. That at the end of one year after date of issue 
complete and detailed reports be submitted 
by the respective troop commanders to the 
Adjutant-General. 


The Board further reported that the advantages 
of the automatic pistol and the disadvantages of the 
double action revolver were 


... of such importance that it desires to state its 
conviction that the principle of the automatic 
hand firearm should be adopted for the military 
service, and that the adoption of a specific arm 
should be contingent only upon the question of 
whether it is mechanically satisfactory in service.* 


The recommendation that three troops of cavalry 
be armed with Colt automatic pistols and three 
troops of cavalry be armed with Savage automatic 
pistols was approved, but the Chief of Ordnance dis- 
approved the purchase of any revolvers at that time, 
stating that they were not necessary, too costly, and 
would probably be replaced later by automatic pis- 
tols. 


Pistol Trials 


On May 6, 1907, the Ordnance Department is- 
sued a “Circular Advertisement,” requesting sealed 
bids for the manufacture of 200 Colt automatic pis- 
tols, 200 Savage automatic pistols, and 100,000 
rounds of caliber .45 pistol ammunition. The bids 
were opened at noon on May 15th in the Office of 
the Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C. 

Colt submitted two bids on May 11th. The first 
bid was for commercial Model 1905 pistols at a price 
of $18.50 per pistol. The alternate bid included the 
modifications that were recommended by the Board 
at a price of $25.00 per pistol. Both bids included an 
additional price of $391.70 for spare parts. On May 
18th, General Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, accepted 
Colt’s alternate bid of $25.00 per pistol amounting 


*Jbid., pp. 89-93. 
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to $5,391.70, which called for the following modifi- 
cations as recommended by the Board: 


Modified hammer. [spur hammer] 

Nearly vertical ejection. [ejection port enlarged 
and extended over the top of the slide] 

Auto safety. [grip safety] 

Strengthened stirrup. [trigger bow] 

Lengthened trigger stirrup pin. 

Indicator to show that the chamber is loaded. 


Noe 


DANWRYW 


Savage did not submit a bid, nor did they even 
offer an explanation. In fact, no direct communica- 
tions were received from Savage until August 3rd. 
On May 18th, General Crozier reported the following 
circumstances to the Adjutant General: 


| The Savage Arms Company stated that they were 
unwilling to accept an order for the number of 
pistols specified, and consequently no Savage au- 
tomatics can be furnished. It is therefore proposed 
to purchase 200 Luger automatic pistols in lieu 
thereof... © 


In the meantime, Savage asked Congressman 
James S. Sherman of Utica, New York, to intervene 
on their behalf. On May 24th, in answer to a letter 
from Congressman Sherman, General Crozier wrote: 


We would be glad to have the Savage pistol, and 
hope that the company can see its way to make 
a proposition which the Department can afford to 
accept. The only information which we have now 
is that the company does not care to propose fur- 
nishing two hundred pistols at any price.*! 


As a result of Savage’s apparent lack of interest, 
a recommendation to purchase 200 Luger automatic 
pistols instead of Savage pistols was approved by the 
Secretary of War on May 28th. The order was placed 
on October 28, 1907, which specified 200 caliber .45 
Luger automatic pistols, and 100,000 rounds of am- 
munition. The order for ammunition was issued be- 
cause the special powder required to properly operate 
caliber .45 Luger pistols was not obtainable in the 
United States. Hans Tauscher, American represent- 
ative of the DWM company, tenatively accepted the 
order, but it was cancelled on April 16, 1908, at the 
request of Georg Luger. 

On June 28, 1907, in reply to a letter from Con- 
gressman Sherman, Savage showed an interest in the 
order but was reluctant to accept on government 
terms. Savage offered to make the pistols at $75.00 
each, although their estimates ranged from $50.00 to 
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$100.00. If that was not acceptable, they agreed to 
give the government a license to manufacture the 
pistols. General Crozier declined both offers. On Au- 
gust 3rd, Savage reconsidered and informed the Ord- 
nance Department that they were willing to manu- 
facture the 200 pistols for $65.00 each, including 
spare parts. This time General Crozier accepted, and 
sent a proposed order to Savage on October 3, 1907. 
Savage approved the terms on October 15th. A side 
letter specified that the ammunition provided for test 
must be satisfactory to Savage. The contract was 
signed on October 21st, and delivery of the pistols 
was promised by July 1, 1908. The order specified: 


200 automatic pistols, caliber .45, of the Savage 
type, having practically top ejection, automatic 
indicator to show that the chamber is loaded, sat- 
isfactory automatic safety, and wooden grip plates 
securely fastened on.*? 


Furthermore, they were to be improved over the 
pistol tested during the previous March test, as follows: 


. .. with the front sight more securely attached and 
slightly in rear of the position in which placed on 
the model pistol, with grip better shaped to the 
hand, and with mechanical safety more securely 
retained in the locked position.*? 


Colt Field Trials 


All 200 Colt pistols, serial numbered 1 to 200, 
were shipped to Springfield Armory on March 17, 
1908. They were listed in Colt’s records as “Colt 
Modified Automatic Pistol Model 1905,” and in Ord- 
nance Contract records as “Model of March 1907,” 
more commonly referred to as Model 1907. These 
pistols were inspected at the Colt factory by Rinaldo 
A. Carr, Ordnance sub-inspector, and accepted on 
behalf of the War Department by Major Kenneth 
Morton, Inspector of Ordnance assigned to Colt. The 
patent applicable to these pistols was initially applied 
to the Model 1905 automatic pistol, filed by John M. 
Browning on May 25, 1905, and granted on Decem- 
ber 19, 1905, under U.S. Patent No. 808003. 

The 200 Colt automatic pistols were shipped 
from Springfield Armory ‘to the following organiza- 
tions on March 20, 1908: 


65 pistols, serial numbered 1-65 
Troop K, 10th U.S. Cavalry, Fort William 
McKinley, Rizal, Philippine Islands. 
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Figure 1-11 — Colt Model 1907, caliber .45, serial number 134, as originally manufactured. Note original 
grip safety, hammer, and small ejection port. (Joe Miller collection) 
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Captain Harry L. Cavenaugh, Troop Com- 
mander. 

(Troop K returned to the United States to take 
station at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, in 
July 1909) 


65 pistols, serial numbered 66-130 

Troop H, 2nd U.S. Cavalry, Fort Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Captain Charles A. Romeyn, Troop Com- 
mander. 

(Troop H transferred to Philippine Islands. 
Troop D, 6th U.S. Cavalry, Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, continued the tests of pistols 
in January 1910. 

Captain George L. Byram, Troop Com- 
mander) 


65 pistols, serial numbered 131-195 
Troop H, 4th U.S. Cavalry, Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota. 
Captain Robert A. Brown, Troop Com- 
mander. 


5 pistols, serial numbered 196-200 
School of Musketry, Presido of Monterey, Cal- 
ifornia. 

On February 3, 1908, General Crozier ordered 5 
additional Colt Modified Automatic Pistols identical 
to the 200 trial pistols. These pistols were serial num- 
bered 201 to 205, shipped to Brigadier General Wil- 
liam B. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, Washington, 
D.C., on April 2, 1908. (Figure 1-12) The Order spec- 
ified that one of the pistols was to be engraved by 
Colt as follows: 


Captain James A. Cole, 6th. U.S. Cavalry, 
Army Pistol Competition 1907.“ 


This pistol was awarded to Captain Cole as a 
marksmanship prize when he was a member of the 
1907 Army Pistol Team. One of the other pistols was 
ordered with a pair of ivory stocks engraved on the 
left stock and filled in with black, as follows: 


TO 
CAPT. FITZHUGH LEE 
FROM 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The remaining three pistols were delivered with- 
out special inscriptions, as they were intended for 
future presentations. Each pistol was provided with 
a special leather presentation case, two extra maga- 
zines, wiping rod, screwdriver, and one box of 50 
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cartridges. They were inspected at the Colt plant by 
Rinaldo A. Carr and accepted by Major Kenneth 
Morton in the same manner as the 200 trial pistols. 
These pistols were not recalled by Colt for later al- 
teration or repair. Colt manufactured two additional 
pistols as spares, serial numbered 206 and 207, which 
were later sold on the commercial market. 

Initial field trials of Colt Model 1907 automatic 
pistols proved very disappointing. Almost every re- 
port listed a multitude of broken parts, malfunctions, 
and jams. The sears were too fragile, causing jams 
or uncontrolled firing when broken. Firing pins and 
other parts fractured due to poor design or improper 
heat treatment. Jamming was a serious problem due 
to the nose of the bullets catching on the rear edge 
of the chamber. This was caused by magazine feeding 
difficulties, i.e., spreading of the magazine lips, fol- 
lower, and spring tension. The Commanding Officer 
of Troop H, 4th U.S. Cavalry, Fort Snelling, Min- 
nesota, described the early tests on March 28, 1909: 


7000 rounds fired. Jammed nearly every time a 
magazine cartridge was fired; jams caused by car- 
tridge catching between the chamber and slide. A 
large number of sears and firing pins broken. Use 
of two hands in letting down hammer a serious 
drawback. If jamming and breakages could be pre- 
vented it is thought the pistol would be a superior 
weapon.* 


The School of Musketry, Presido of Monterey, 
California, summarized their findings on September 
12, 1908: 


NOT RECOMMENDED FOR ADOPTION. Ac- 
curacy good; very little deflection; pistol is flat, 
short and easy to carry; four out of five pistols 
were disabled in first day’s practice; requires both 
hands to load and cock pistol; cartridge indicator 
is not sufficiently conspicuous; miscellaneous 
parts constantly breaking; instances sear failed to 
catch; can be discharged by pressure on safety de- 
vice, causing accidents; hammer may be tripped 
when slide is removed; rear sight should not be 
fixed; several instances hand of operator was in- 
jured between hammer and safety device; grip is 
too large for average sized hand, and center of 
gravity should be further forward; shock of recoil 
very great, causing considerable strain on hand, 
hammer too far to rear.. Recommends change in 
cal. to .44; greater slope to rear of grip, etc.*” 


Two Colt automatic pistols, serial numbered 197 
and 200, originally issued to the School of Musketry 
for test, were fitted with G.H. Powell Cartridge In- 
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Figure 1-12 Colt Model 1907, Presentation Pistol, serial number 203. Note original grip safety, hammer, 
and small ejection port. All markings are the same as the trial pistols. (Julius T. Kosan collection) 
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dicators and forwarded to the Cavalry Board at Fort 
Riley on October 20, 1908. This device showed the 
number of rounds remaining in the magazine by 
means of an indicating pointer attached to the fol- 
lower of the magazine and sliding in a slot on the 
left side of the magazine. In the left grip was a trans- 
parent celluloid strip about 3'4 inches long covering 
corresponding slots in the grip and magazine. Black 
numbers from | to 7 were painted on the inside rear 
half of the celluloid strip, then covered with metallic 
paint so the numbers would show black on a silver 
background. The end of the indicator on the maga- 
zine follower showed through the celluloid strip op- 
posite the number in the grip, showing the cartridges 
remaining in the magazine. This device was not rec- 
ommended for further consideration. The Cavalry 
Board reported the following conclusion on Septem- 
ber 13, 1909: 


The Board believes the mechanism of the pistol 
not suitable as an arm for mounted service; it 
requires both hands to put it in action; the pistol 
jams very easily, so much that this feature alone 
is sufficient to condemn it. An automatic pistol 
to be of service for mounted troops should be 
easily loaded, capable of being manipulated by 
one hand, and come from the holster ready to be 
fired. The automatic pistol has no advantage over 
the double action revolver for mounted service. 
The Board would be glad to see a return to the 
45 caliber pistol double action of good workman- 
ship.“ 


On November 7, 1908, due to many breakages 
of sears, Colt submitted an improved sear to Spring- 
field Armory for approval. The new design was 
thicker at the point of engagement and would fit in 
the test pistols without further alteration. Conse- 
quently, the Ordnance Department authorized Colt 
to send new sears to Springfield Armory. These sears 
were then forwarded to all affected organizations in 
December 1908 for installation in the field. 

Three pistols originally issued to the School of 
Musketry, serial numbered 196, 198, and 199, were 
altered by Colt and returned to the School for retest 
on January 26, 1909. They included the following 
alterations: 


1. Modified sears, the same improved design issued 
for field installation. 

New style grip safeties. 

New style hammers. 

Ejection ports enlarged to prevent jamming. 
Other minor alterations to overcome reported 
defects. 


Be ey 
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The new style grip safeties featured a lengthened 
tang, which allowed the cocked hammer to be low- 
ered with one hand. By cocking the hammer beyond 
the full cocked position, contact of the hammer spur 
on the lengthened tang of the grip safety depressed 
the grip safety and released the trigger. The trigger 
could then be operated with the trigger finger of the 
hand operating the hammer, thereby allowing the 
hammer to be lowered gently. This same design fea- 
ture was later used on Model 1911 pistols. The 
School of Musketry submitted the following report 
on February 4, 1909: 


In all 1274 rounds were fired from the three mod- 
ified pistols. 2 jams, one misfire occurred; | firing 
pin, | firing pin safety bolt, and 1 safety bolt spring 
broke; the broken parts were replaced and the pis- 
tols functioned properly. The altered pistols were 
changed to permit the hammer being let down 
with one hand and carried in the holster with the 
hammer down. These pistols are a decided im- 
provement over those first tested, and in many 
respects fulfill the requirements of the specifica- 
tions.*? 


On June 19, 1909, the Commanding Officer of 
Troop K, 10th Cavalry, Fort William McKinley, Ri- 
zal, Philippine Islands, summarized the deficiencies 
in the Colt pistols in the following list. Colonel S.E. 
Blunt, Commanding Officer of Springfield Armory, 
later filed a report with the Chief of Ordnance re- 
sponding to these criticisms. His comments are in- 
cluded in parentheses: 


1. Pistols used during target season 1909. 

2. Very accurate. 

3. Recoil very heavy and bothered men unfa- 
miliar with pistols in shooting rapid fire. 

4. No misfires when chambers were closed dur- 
ing target season. 

5. Four pistols would at times continue to fire 

before pressure could be released on trigger 
and safety. 
(S.E. Blunt: Rounding of sear nose preventing 
engagement of sear in notch of hammer. This 
defect can be corrected by deepening the sear 
notch which will however slightly increase the 
present trigger pull.) 

6. Safety in rear of grip too high to allow natural 

pressure when in aiming position. 
(S.E. Blunt: This defect has been previously 
noted at this Armory. It can be corrected by 
extending the safety device so that the natural 
pressure of the hand will release the safety 
catch.) 
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Figure 1-13 = Colt Model 1907, caliber .45, serial number 145. Colt trial pistol with 1909 modifications, 
consisting of hammer, grip safety, enlarged ejection port, and other improvements. (Julius T. Kosan collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 
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7. Metal of shoulder where hammer strikes too 

soft and in certain pistols battered up so that 
jackets would not work. - 
(S.E. Blunt: Metal of slide where hammer 
strikes is too soft. This can be corrected by 
hardening that portion of the slide, so as to 
prevent upsetting. This defect was noticeable 
in the pistol recently received at this Armory 
from Fort Snelling, Minn. [Serial number 
183]) 

8. Sears too light and cause great deal of jam- 

ming. 
(S.E. Blunt: This evidently refers to the sears 
originally issued with these pistols. This de- 
fect has already been overcome by a new de- 
sign of sear which it is understood has been 
issued to those Troops in service now sup- 
plied with these pistols.) 

9. Ina few pistols after firing with trigger pressed 

without pressing safety and then released, it 
was found that pressure on safety would 
cause discharge. 
(S.E. Blunt: This defect is believed to be 
caused by the rounding of nose of sear, al- 
lowing the same to release when trigger is 
pulled, the hammer being retained in cocked 
position by the safety catch engaging the sear 
after the latter has released the hammer. This 
defect can be overcome by the deepening of 
the sear notch in hammer as recommended 
in (5).)% 


On June 9, 1909, Colt submitted a request to the 
Ordnance Department to withdraw all of their pistols 
for repair and alteration. The request was approved 
on June 15th, and most of the pistols were returned 
to the factory during the summer of 1909. These pis- 
tols were modified in the same manner as those pre- 
viously altered for the School of Musketry. After the 
reissue it was reported that they gave favorable re- 
sults, but were still not at a satisfactory state of de- 
velopment. Existing records indicate that the follow- 
ing pistols were modified and reissued to the various 
organizations: 


Troop K, 10th Cavalry, Fort Ethan Allen, 
Vermont 
1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14- 
15-16-17-18-19-20-21-22-23-24-25- 
26-27-28-29-30. (Total of 30) 

Troop H, 2nd Cavalry, Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
66-67-68-69-70-7 1-72-73-74-75-76- 
77-78-79-80-8 1-82—83-84-85-86-87- 
88-89-90-9 1-92-93-94-95-96-97-98- 
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99-100-101-102-103-104—105-106-107- 
108-109-110-111-112-113-114-115- 
116-117-118-119-120-121-122-123- 
124-126-127-128-129-130. (Total of 64 ) 
Troop H, 4th Cavalry, Fort Snelling, Minne- 
sota 
135-137-138-139-141-144-148-149- 
151-156-157-158-159-160-161-162- 
163-164-168-169-170-171-172-173- 
174-175-176-178-180-181-182-185- 
187-190-191-192-195. (Total of 37) 


In addition, three altered pistols were listed with- 
out serial numbers, number 183 was reissued to 
Springfield Armory, and numbers 196-200 were sent 
to the School of Musketry and Cavalry Board. This 
leaves 60 unaltered pistols not accounted for, some 
of which are known to have been modified. Pistol 
number 183, previously tested by Troop H, 4th Cav- 
alry, was modified and shipped to Springfield Ar- 
mory for retest. They issued the following report: 


500 rounds fired using the narrow groove am- 
munition—the kind that caused jamming in prior 
test—No jamming occurred during test and the 
pistol functioned perfectly, except that the mag- 
azine was badly bulged at the upper end, pre- 
venting the cartridges being readily loaded into 
the chamber.°! 


Savage Field Trials 


The 200 Savage pistols, 207 extra magazines, and 
spare parts were delivered f.0.b. Utica, New York, on 
November 23, 1908, almost five months after prom- 
ised delivery. They were shipped to Springfield Ar- 
mory on a government bill of lading. Major Kenneth 
Morton, Inspector of Ordnance, was appointed to 
inspect the Savage pistols. Due to the experimental 
nature of the pistols and the expense involved, a 
trained crew of ordnance inspectors had not been 
assigned to Savage. Major Morton was instructed to 
inspect the pistols upon receipt at Springfield Ar- 
mory. This was to ensure that the finished product 
complied with the terms of the contract. Since it was 
not a regular acceptance inspection, his initials were 
not stamped on the pistols. Major Morton found 
most of the pistols unacceptable and rejected the en- 
tire lot. In a report to Colonel S.E. Blunt, Com- 
manding Officer of Springfield Armory, dated De- 
cember 18, 1908, Major Morton wrote: 
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Figure 1-14 = Colt Model 1907 mystery gun, serial number 137. This pistol is within the military 
serial range and features all of the 1909 modifications, but the slide is marked with an unusual patent 
date legend, later style Colt logo, and no “K.M.” military inspection mark. (Julius T. Kosan collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 


Referring to the pistols recently received from 
the Savage Arms Co., under contract with the 
Ordnance Department dated Oct. 21, 1907 
for 200 cal. 45 automatic pistols, I would re- 
port that 65 pistols have received preliminary 
inspection, a full magazine of cartridges at 
least having been fired from each and the fol- 
lowing defects have developed. 

In 19 pistols one or both of the magazines 
dropped during firing due to the magazine not 
being properly fastened, viz: Nos. 2, 10, 12, 
19, 33, 36, 45, 63, 85, 108, 118, 122, 123, 135, 
139, 161, 178, and 200. 

The bottom plate of 5 magazines fell out dur- 
ing firing allowing the spring and cartridges 
to fall out on the floor in pistols Nos. 32, 33, 
56, 75, and 85. 

One magazine bottom plate was found 
cracked after firing in pistol No. 80. 

Twenty five pistols jammed during the firing 
ofa magazine full of cartridges by not feeding 
into the chamber properly, viz: Nos. 10, 17, 
23, 31, 32, 33, 36, 38, 40, 41, 45, 50, 55, 59, 
72, 85, 98, 122, 178, 193, 200, 207, 212, 215, 
and 218. ; 

Pistol No. 118 ejected live cartridges, throw- 
ing them through the top of the bolt instead 
of into the chamber. 

In pistol No. 59 the bolt stop was exceedingly 
difficult to operate requiring the use ofa piece 
of wood or such other instrument. 

In six pistols the bolt stop held the bolt back 
after each shot before the magazine was 
empty, viz: Nos. 45, 46, 63, 123, 156, and 226. 
In pistol No. 19 the sear failed to catch in 
counter recoil the firing pin going forward 
with the bolt and making it necessary to cock 
the pistol by hand before it could be fired 
again. 


. Pistol No. 23 cannot be dis-assembled be- 


cause the cocking lever is not of proper shape. 


. After firing, the stocks were found broken in 


four pistols, viz: in Nos. 16, 17, 33, and 98. 


. In three pistols Nos. 63, 85, and 200, the bolt 


did not go fully forward in counter recoil. 


. The bolt stop did not hold back the bolt after 


the last shot in pistols Nos. 77, 63, 174, and 
200. 


. Magazine bottom plate was not fast in pistol 


No. 103. It turned and would not allow mag- 
azine to go far enough to catch. After being 
corrected in position it turned again during 
the firing. 


. As each of the circumstances mentioned 


above is considered a defect of the pistol 
which must be corrected before issue to 
troops, instructions are requested in reference 
thereto. The pistols which have not been in- 
spected undoubtedly have similar defects. 
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16. The inspection has developed the fact also 
that the parts of the different pistols are not 
interchangeable; also the fact that the car- 
tridges in the magazine receive such a shock 
by the discharge of the pistol as to deeply 
indent the bullet of the cartridge, the contin- 
uation of such shocks being sufficient to un- 
seat the bullet in the cartridge case . . .? 


In reference to paragraph 16, an endorsement 
from Lt. Colonel John T. Thompson, dated Decem- 
ber 23rd, stated that it was not required for parts of 
handmade pistols to be strictly interchangeable, but 
it was necessary for spare parts. Thompson also in- 
ferred that the deeply indented and unseated bullets 
caused by the shock of discharge could be grounds 
enough to reject the pistols. Major Morton was later 
directed to proceed to the Savage Arms plant for a 
firing test to determine the seriousness of that defect. 
He found that the nose of the bullets became de- 
formed and were forced slightly into the cartridge 
cases, but they entered the chamber freely and were 
fired with normal results. Therefore, the defect was 
waived in accepting the pistols. Savage pointed out 
that the bullets in Colt pistols also became indented. 
Another test for that determination confirmed Sav- 
age’s allegation, but the bullets in Colt pistols were 
less affected because of the shape of the magazine. 

As a result of the many defects found by Major 
Morton, all 200 pistols were shipped back to the fac- 
tory for repairs. The first 32 were returned on De- 
cember 28, 1908; the second shipment of 72 on Jan- 
uary 14, 1909; and the remaining 96 on January 27. 
Of the 72 pistols returned on January 14th, 5 pistols 
and 11 extra magazines were stolen in transit and 
were not recovered. After lengthy correspondence, it 
was determined that the loss was the responsibility 
of Savage, but the Ordnance Department did not re- 
quire Savage to replace the missing pistols due to 
causes beyond their control. The railroad company 
later paid Savage for the loss. 

Savage complained bitterly about Major Mor- 
ton’s test report in a five page letter, stating that all 
pistols were given a careful inspection before they 
were shipped and refuting almost every failure in 
their typically arrogant manner. Among other things, 
Savage charged that the pistols were not given an 
intelligent inspection and that the pistols should not 
be returned because the inspector failed to handle 
them properly. They also stated that the pistols had 
cost to date upwards of $19,000.00 (about $95.00 
each). They did concede that the magazine bottoms 
were not securely fastened and indicated that these 
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would be soldered in place. During the Ordnance 
Department inquiry, it was revealed that the pistols 
were originally shipped to Springfield Armory in 
loosely packed, fragile cardboard boxes. Many of the 
boxes were damaged and broken upon arrival, and 
resultant damage to the pistols may have contributed 
to their poor showing. 

Savage attempted to repair the pistols by adding 
a spring to assist the bolt stop and substituting a 
stronger spring to improve the magazine catch. Their 
first effort to repair the magazines by soldering did 
not prove satisfactory, therefore, the bottom plates 
were fastened in place with two small rivets. The 
mouth and follower of the magazines were also 
changed to improve feeding. The surviving 195 pis- 
tols and 196 extra magazines were returned to Spring- 
field Armory on March 16th, and a Certificate of 
Inspection was issued by Major Morton on March 
18, 1909. So, the Savage pistols were not finally de- 
livered and issued to the troops for test until one full 
year after the Colt pistols. Penalties assessed by the 
Ordnance Department for delays in delivery reduced 
the government cost to about $60.75 per pistol. Sav- 
age’s earlier fears about cost proved to be correct, as 
they ultimately lost several thousand dollars on the 
project. Most of the expense involved the purchase 
of manufacturing equipment required to produce the 
new pistol. Colt, on the other hand, had an estab- 
lished automatic pistol production line, and could 
manufacture their pistols at less cost. 

The Savage pistols were scheduled to be issued 
to the following organizations. However, the five 
missing pistols altered the schedule: 


65 pistols: (64 actually issued) 
Troop I, 3rd U.S. Cavalry, Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico. 
Capt. Frank R. McCoy, Troop Commander. 
65 pistols: (64 actually issued) 
Troop G, 6th U.S. Cavalry, Philippine Islands. 
Capt. James A. Cole, Troop Commander. 
(Troop transferred to Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
1909) 
65 pistols: (64 actually issued) 
Troop G, 11th U.S. Cavalry, Cuba. 
Capt. Frank Thompkins, Troop Commander. 
(Troop transferred to Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
gia, 1909) 
5 pistols: (2 actually issued, serial numbers 2 
and 7) 
School of Musketry, Presidio of Monterey, 
California. 


1 pistol, serial number 111, retained by the 
Ordnance Office as a reference sample. 


The initial field trials of Savage automatic pistols 
were very disappointing. Many parts failed, car- 
tridges would not feed properly, and the magazines 
were improperly designed. Troop G, 6th Cavalry, 
were issued their pistols at Malabang, Mindanao, P.L., 
on June 14, 1909, after their caliber .45 Single Action 
Colt revolvers were turned in. Captain James A. 
Cole, Troop Commander, reported that the bolts 
were difficult to pull back and release. The trigger 
pull was hard, measuring about 27 pounds on his 
assigned pistol. The magazines were difficult to re- 
lease, usually requiring several attempts, which he 
thought could easily make the pistol useless during 
combat. He also said that his troop frequently at- 
tempted to signal with the Savage pistol by rapidly 
firing three shots but failed on every attempt because 
of jamming. In comparison to the Colt .45 automatic 
pistol awarded to him as a prize for marksmanship 
in 1907, he considered the Savage pistol distinctly 
inferior. 

Captain Frank Thompkins, Troop G, 11th Cav- 
alry, reported among other things that when the Sav- 
age pistols were first issued, 20 percent failed to feed 
the last cartridge into the chamber, resulting in a jam 
and requiring considerable effort to repair. The same 
fault increased to 65 percent by the end of the target 
season. 

On July 21, 1909, in view of the many defects, 
especially with the magazines, Savage requested the 
privilege of withdrawing their pistols for repairs and 
alterations. The recall was approved on August 17th, 
and at that time it was requested that the words 
“Ready” and “Safe” be stamped on the left side of 
the receiver near the safety lock.*} Instead, the words 
FIRE and SAFE were stamped near the appropriate 
positions. Problems with developing a satisfactory 
magazine delayed their return to the troops. On 
March 28, 1910, Lt. Colonel John T. Thompson, Act- 
ing Chief of Ordnance, criticized Savage for their 
lengthy delay in a scathing letter, at which time he 
reluctantly granted a further postponement. The pis- 
tols were thoroughly overhauled and fitted with new 
magazines of different shape and slightly thicker 
metal that were designed to overcome the feeding 
difficulties experienced with the original magazines. 
They were finally returned for test in late June 1910. 
Springfield Armory reported that there was no es- 
sential difference noted between the refurbished pis- 
tols and the earlier pistols. Since the Savage pistols 
were in service such a short time, they were not tested 
as thoroughly as Colt pistols. 
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Figure 1-15 — Savage trial pistol, Model 1907, caliber .45, serial number 143. (Julius T. Kosan collection 
photographed by Richard Morris) 
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In March 1910, as a result of previous experi- 
ments, it was discovered that Savage barrels were not 
positively locked in the slide when the bullet left the 
bore. In a follow-up report, dated August 2, 1910, 
Springfield Armory reported: 


Two rounds of U.M.C. Cal. .45 ammunition, 
Model of 1909, were fired and it was found that 
in each case the slide moved to the rear .12 of an 
inch. When the breech slide moves to the rear due 
to the force of the recoil, the cam within rotates 
the barrel to the right. Measuring along this di- 
agonal, the distance between the piston marks on 
the index plate was .14 of an inch. The measure- 
ments in each case of the two rounds being iden- 
tical, and the test conclusively proving that the 
slide does move to the rear before the bullet leaves 
the muzzle.*4 


On October 23, 1910, the School of Musketry, 
Presidio of Monterey, California, reported the con- 
clusion of their tests. Two Savage automatic pistols, 
caliber .45, had been submitted to the School for test, 
serial numbered 2 and 7. A total of 871 shots were 
fired, resulting in 43 malfunctions and 3 broken parts. 
The School found that there was no certainty of ac- 
tion in automatic loading and ejection. The pistols 
could be discharged by a light blow on the cocking 
lever without pressure on either the trigger or safety 
lever. Cartridge ejection by hand in the event of a 
misfire or jam was very difficult. The position of the 
thumb alongside the lever of the bolt lock sometimes 
caused skin abrasions. The magazine catch was not 
easily operated by the firing hand and did not always 
retain the magazine in place. The shock of recoil was 
very severe, and continuous firing bruised the hand 
to such an extent that soreness was felt for several 
days. The severe recoil caused such a tremor in the 
arm that after a few shots the accuracy deteriorated. 
The report concluded with the following statement:55 


It is therefore recommended that the Savage au- 
tomatic pistol, primarily on account of the un- 
certainty of its functioning properly, be not 
adopted for use in the military service of the 
United States. 


Although 200 pistols were manufactured for the 
field trials, the serial range extended well above serial 
number 200. Other than prototype and factory test 
pistols, those 200 were the only pistols manufactured 
at the time of the field trials. Elbert H. Searle, the 
inventor, said there were no pistols remaining in the 
factory after supplying the original order of 200 to 


*4Ordnance Office file 13092/1625, RG 156, NA. 
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the Ordnance Department. Furthermore, Savage re- 
ported that the pistol tested in 1907 had been lost. 
Serial numbers purportedly extend to about 290, al- 
though the highest confirmed number is 257.°° Most 
of the missing numbers are probably a result of was- 
tage during manufacture. 

The following Savage Model 1907 trial pistols 
were listed in government records, representing 141 
of the 200. The numbers marked with an “*” were 
returned to the factory on January 14, 1909, of which 
five were stolen and never recovered. Since the SAFE 
and FIRE markings were added later, any pistols 
from that shipment without those markings may be 
the stolen arms: 


1* 94* 120* 150* 178 207 
2 96* 121° 152* 180* 208* 
T 98 122 153* 181* 212 
8* 102 123 155* 182* 215 
19 103 125* 156 185* 218 
33 105* 129* 160* 186* 222* 
80 107* 130* 161 188* 223* 
81* 108 131* 162* 189* 224* 
85 110* 134* 164* 191* 225* 


86* 111 135 169* 192* 226 
88* 112* 138* 171* 193 

89* 115* 139 73" 198* 

90* 116* 144* 174 199* 

91* 118 147* 177* 200 


The following Savage Model 1907 automatic pis- 
tols were issued to Troop I, 3rd U.S. Cavalry, Fort 
Wingate, New Mexico: 

(three pistols missing) 


9 23 36 46 57 68 
10 24 37 47 58 69 
11 25 38 48 59 70 
12 26 39 49 60 71 
13 28 40 50 62 72 
16 30 41 51 63 73 
17 31 42 53 64 74 
18 32 43 54 65 75 
20 34 44 55 66 76 
22 35 45 56 67 77 

78 


Savage Model 1910 Automatic 
Pistols 
During 1910, tests were conducted at Fort Myer, 
Virginia, on slightly improved Savage automatic pis- 
tols, caliber .45, for endurance and performance. The 


seReported in a personal survey conducted by Robert W. Seijas in 
1987. 
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first test was conducted on June 23rd and 24th. Five 
pistols were presented for test, identified as serial 
numbers 14, 90, 114, 170, and one pistol not listed 
by serial number. There were no differences noted 
between the existing pistols and the previous Model 
1907 trial pistols, except the inventor said they were 
handmade. Since the previous 195 trial pistols were 
still being tested in the field, it is presumed that these 
test pistols were of new manufacture. If so, number 
90 would be a duplicate serial number, as number 
90 was listed in the shipment that was returned to 
the factory on January 14, 1909. It may have been 
kept at the factory after recall, but this is not likely 
because it was required to be returned to the field for 
further testing. These five 1910 models did not show 
much improvement over the previous pistols, as the 
same breakages, jams, and misfires were noted that 
were experienced in the trial pistols. 

A second test began on September 6th, with pis- 
tols numbered 15, 27, and 166. The test report stated 
that these pistols were manufactured after the June 
test. The parts that had failed in June were strength- 
ened by using a higher grade of steel and increasing 
the thickness of the metal where possible. During the 
firing test it was determined that the weight of the 
slide had been increased over the previous models. 
There was no improvement in this group either, as 
the breech plug was forced out of one slide, a sear 
broke, a trigger jammed, etc. On September 13th, 
Savage representatives appeared at Fort Myer to re- 
test pistols 27 and 166. No design change was noted, 
and there was no improvement in performance. The 
same pistols were tested again on September 26th. 
This time they were provided with new breech plugs, 
in which the clearance between the magazine and 
breech plug was increased. In addition, the firing pin 
hole was slightly counterbored. A final test was con- 
ducted on October 10th with the same pistols, num- 
bers 27 and 166. Heavier mainsprings were provided 
to “eliminate the creeping of the spring through the 
retainer.” The followers in the magazines were al- 
tered to eliminate the “jumping up” of the bolt stop 
before the last round was fired. Also, the front faces 
of the cocking levers were rounded, conforming to 
the cylindrical shape of the spring to prevent “‘cut- 
ting” of the mainspring when in the cocked position. 
Each pistol was fired 1,000 rounds, and indeed there 
was considerable improvement reported over the 
previous tests. Pistol No. 27 experienced six mal- 
functions, all magazine related, and pistol no. 166 
had only two malfunctions, which were also maga- 
zine related. All efforts during 1910 appear to have 
been directed towards repair rather than develop- 
ment. 


Since the serial numbers on these 1910 models 
are below 200, serial numbers of scrapped or unfin- 
ished pistols were apparently reused. The following 
seven caliber .45 Savage automatic pistols and one 
pistol not identified by serial number were manu- 
factured and tested in 1910: 


14 
15 
27 
90 (possible duplicate number) 
114 
166 
- 170 (test pistol, November 10, 1910) 
? (not identified by serial number) 


In conclusion, Savage completed 200 Model 
1907 pistols for the field trials, and at least 8 exper- 
imental pistols in 1910 for an approximate produc- 
tion of 208 numbered examples. In addition, they 
manufactured at least one pistol for the initial 1907 
pistol trial, possibly a new pistol for the 1911 trial, 
and an unknown number of factory test samples. 
These firearms never fulfilled the Army’s require- 
ments and ended up being relegated to the pages of 
history. 


Conclusion 


The field trials proved to be more helpful in the 
development of the Colt and Savage pistols than as 
a test of them. Nevertheless, neither design proved 
acceptable. All of the trial pistols were returned to 
the Ordnance Department in May 1911. On February 
23, 1912, the Commanding Officer of Springfield Ar- 
mory issued a “Circular Advertisement and Pro- 
posal” for the “Sale of Condemned Ordnance Prop- 
erty.”” The Circular stated: 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 o’clock P.M. on the 15th day of March 1912, 
at which time and place they will be opened in 
the presence of bidders for the purchase of the 
condemned property enumerated below, in ac- 
cordance with the regulations governing the sale. 


Listed in the circular were 180 Colt Automatic 
Pistols, Cal. .45, “not the latest service model”; 183 
extra magazines; drifts; screw drivers; wiping rods; 
and a long list of spare parts. Also listed were 181 
Savage Automatic Pistols, Cal. .45; 185 extra mag- 
azines; combination tools; wiping brushes; and extra 
magazine springs. The 20 Colt pistols and 14 Savage 
pistols not included in the list represented the small 
number of pistols sold to individual officers or re- 
tained by the Ordnance Department for various rea- 
sons. 
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Trial Ammunition 


On April 26, 1907, the Chief of Ordnance re- 
ported that the March test of automatic pistols and 
revolvers showed conclusively that the commercial 
caliber .45 ammunition manufactured by Union Me- 
tallic Cartridge Company and Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company was more satisfactory than the 
Frankford Arsenal (F A 4 06) ammunition. The 1906 
experimental cartridge cases measured a maximum 
length of .923”, compared to commercial cases meas- 
uring .900”, a difference of .023”. Frankford Arsenal 
stated that the reason for making the cartridge case 
longer than the commercial case was to obtain both 
the lowest attainable density of loading and the low- 
est powder pressure in order to obtain the specified 
800 f.p.s. muzzle velocity. This theory did not hold 
true. The automatic pistols functioned more suc- 
cessfully with the commercial ammunition, the jams 
and other malfunctions being much less frequent. 
General Crozier, therefore, directed that commercial 
cartridge cases be used for the ammunition needed 
in the upcoming 1908-1909 field trials. As a result, 
cartridge chambers in Model 1907 trial pistols were 
the same dimensions as Colt Model 1905 pistols. 

Sealed bids for ammunition were received from 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, and U.S. Cartridge Com- 
pany. On May 18, 1907, U.M.C. was awarded the 
contract for 100,000 cartridges, although all three 
companies submitted identical bids of $19.50 per 
1,000 rounds. The contract included the following 
specifications: caliber .45, smokeless powder, bullets 
to weigh not less than 230 grains, and a muzzle ve- 
locity of approximately 800 f.p.s. Under the terms of 
the contract, “the ammunition will be made in ac- 
cordance with the drawings of the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, as arranged between them and 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.” 5’ Essentially, 
this cartridge consisted of a 1905-type commercial 
cartridge case with a narrow extractor groove (.085”), 
no case cannelure, and an elliptical-nosed 230-grain 
jacketed bullet. They were referred to as “Model 
1907,’’ and were commercially headstamped 
“U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” Manufacture began in June 
1907, and delivery was completed in August. Each 
troop of cavalry armed with Colt automatic pistols 
was issued 27,250 cartridges. The remaining 18,250 
were shipped to Springfield Armory for distribution 
to various service boards. 

Colt soon determined that the narrow extractor 
groove on Model 1907 cartridges caused pistols to 
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jam and recommended that the groove be widened 
on future cartridges. In early 1908, at Colt’s request, 
this extra width was introduced on U.M.C.’s com- 
mercial cartridges. On April 13, 1908, the Ordnance 
Department placed an order with Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company for 100,000 pistol cartridges, cal- 
iber .45, featuring the wider extractor groove. The 
contract stated, “This ammunition is for use in the 
Savage automatic pistol, and must be satisfactory to 
the Savage Arms Company.” These cartridges were 
referred to as ‘““Model 1908,” and differed from the 
Model 1907 cartridges only in the shape and width 
of the extractor groove. The wide extractor groove 
measured .126”, compared to the earlier narrow 
groove measuring .085”. These Model 1908 wide- 
groove cartridges were headstamped “U.M.C. .45 
A.C.P.,” the same as Model 1907 cartridges. Since 
Savage was given the privilege of approving this am- 
munition, the first samples with a wide extractor 
groove were shipped to Savage for their approval on 
July 2, 1908. Savage approved the wide extractor 
groove but objected to the lack of a case cannelure, 
which they felt was necessary to support the base of 
the bullet. Their concern was well founded, as sub- 
sequent firing tests demonstrated that the shock of 
discharge caused bullets remaining in the magazine 
at the time of firing to become unseated (forced into 
the cartridge case). However, Savage eventually ap- 
proved the ammunition, and each troop of cavalry 
armed with Savage automatic pistols was issued 
27,250 rounds of the Model 1908 wide groove am- 
munition. 

On July 16, 1909, U.M.C. received an additional 
Ordnance contract for the manufacture of 200,000 
Pistol Ball Cartridges, Caliber .45, which were 
shipped to Frankford Arsenal on August 26, 1909. 
These cartridges were manufactured in accordance 
with U.M.C.’s Drawing No. 512, designated “.45 Au- 
tomatic Colt Government Cartridge (230-Grain Bul- 
let),”” more commonly referred to as “Model 1909,” 
which differed noticeably from Model 1908 car- 
tridges. The unique and identifying feature of these 
cartridges is a knurled cannelure around the bullet. 
They were also provided with a case cannelure to 
support the base of the bullet. The primer pocket 
dimensions were changed from a maximum diameter 
of .2100” to an actual diameter of .2092”-.2096”, es- 
sentially the same size as the primer pocket in caliber 
.30 rifle cartridges. The headstamp remained the 
same as on Model 1907 and 1908 cartridges. Each 
troop of cavalry armed with Colt automatic pistols 
was issued 28,000 rounds of this Model 1909 am- 
munition for continuation of the field trials. All re- 
maining cartridges with narrow extractor grooves 
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were ordered to be returned to Frankford Arsenal. 
This Model 1909 cartridge, with minor design 
changes, was the forerunner of the cartridge even- 
tually adopted in 1911. (Figure 1-16, cartridge 


photos) 
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Figure 1-16 — Caliber .45 cartridge development: 

1. Model 1905, “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” Narrow ex- 
tractor groove and no cannelure. 200 gr. bullet. 

2. Model 1906, “F A 4 06” Experimental pistol car- 
tridge. 230 gr. bullet. 

3. Model 1906, Unmarked copy of experimental re- 
volver cartridge. Unknown origin. 230 gr. bullet. 


ene deme: 


4. Model 1906. “F A 4 06” Experimental revolver 
cartridge, without bullet seating cannelure. 230 
gr. bullet. 

5. Model 1907, “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” Narrow ex- 


tractor groove and no cannelure. 230 gr. bullet. 
6. Model 1908, “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” Wide extrac- 
tor groove and no cannelure. 230 gr. bullet. 
7. Model 1909, “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” Cannelure 
around cartridge case and bullet. 230 gr. bullet. 
(Courtesy of Bill Woodin) 


Colt’s Double-Action Revolver, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1909 


On December 17, 1908, the War Department 
placed an order with Colt for 6,000 New Service re- 
volvers, caliber .45. These revolvers were intended 
to be an interim weapon until an official arm was 
adopted. The order specified: 


... like the model which passed the Board of Of- 
ficers convened at the Springfield Armory by Spe- 
cial Orders No. 305, War Department, December 
28, 1906, at a price of thirteen dollars ($13.00) 
each, including one screw driver for each revolver, 
f.0.b. at Springfield, Massachusetts. The grips of 
these revolvers should be of walnut like those of 
the present service caliber .38 revolver. These 
grips should not be so wide (crosswise) on the 
bottom as the model, but, looking down upon the 
butt of the revolver, the oval should be more like 


that in the present service revolver caliber .38. 
The crane and part of frame near its forward point 
should be like the corresponding parts of the Army 
special caliber .38. The length of the barrel should 
be 5'/ inches.°** 


They were designated “‘Colt’s Double-Action Re- 
volver, Caliber .45, Model of 1909,” and were 
marked on the butt as follows: 


U.S. ARMY MODEL 1909 
N® 00 000 


The military number stamped on the butt also 
corresponds to Colt’s serial number (located on the 
receiver under the crane and on the crane) and the 
last four digits on the cylinder latch. The number is 
also handwritten on the underside of the stocks with 
indelible pencil. Additional orders and supplements 
were awarded to Colt in 1910 and 1911, for a grand 
total of 19,503 Model 1909 revolvers being delivered 
to the army, serial numbered consecutively from 
30001 to 49503. (Figure 1-17.) The first army ship- 
ment from Colt was on May 28, 1909, and the last 
shipment was on September 13, 1911. A total of 
19,153 revolvers were shipped to the Manila Ord- 
nance Depot, Philippine Islands, and 350 to Spring- 
field Armory. These revolvers were inspected by Rin- 
aldo A. Carr, Ordnance Sub-Inspector at the Colt 
factory. Numbers 30001 through 42800 were ac- 
cepted by Colonel Frank Baker, Army Inspector of 
Ordnance. Numbers 42801 through 49503 were ac- 
cepted by Major Walter G. Penfield, the Army In- 
spector of Ordnance succeeding Colonel Baker. 

The Marine Corps purchased 1,300 Model 1909 
revolvers with more rounded, narrower style grips 
and checkered stocks beginning in May 1909. They 
were purchased through the Navy Department and 
were inspected by Lieutenant Clarence A. Abele, In- 
spector of Ordnance, U.S.N. They were numbered in 
the general serial range from 23101 to 26300, with 
butt numbers ranging from U.S.M.C. 1 to 1300. 

In July 1909, two controversial orders were 
shipped to two U.S. government agencies. The first 
shipment, on July 10th, consisted of 15 ““Govern- 
ment Model” revolvers in the 23000 serial range, 
numbered on the butts 1 to 15 Inclusive. They were 
shipped to the Commanding Officer at Westfield, 
Massachusetts, an unknown government installation 
located a few miles from Springfield Armory. The 
second controversial shipment, on July 30, consisted 
of 85 revolvers in the 23000 and 24000 serial range, 
numbered on the butts U.S.M.C. 16 to 100 Inclusive. 
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They were shipped to the U.S. Government General in 1911, serial numbered from 52201 to 53200, 
Storekeeper in Philadelphia. marked on the butt with numbers U.S.N. | to U.S.N. 

The navy purchased 1,000 Model 1909 revolvers 1000. In addition, they were also marked on the butt 
with a U.S. Navy anchor symbol. 


The earliest verified shipment to the Marine Corps, dated May 
26, 1909, consisted of 100 revolvers consecutively serial numbered butts from 1 to 100. The controversial shipment of 85 USMC 
from 23101 to 23200, listed and known to be numbered on the revolvers would involve duplicate numbers on the butts. 


Figure 1-17 — Colt Model 1909 revolver, caliber .45, serial number 33635. Military acceptance by Colonel 
Frank Baker. (Walter White collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Caliber .45 Revolver Ball 
Cartridge, Model of 1909 


Model 1909 revolvers were designed to fire mod- 
ern, smokeless cartridges but were also capable of 
firing the older, black powder cartridges used in the 
Model 1873 Single Action Army Revolver. Frank- 
ford Arsenal designed a smokeless powder cartridge 
designated “Caliber .45 Revolver Ball Cartridge, 
Model of 1909.” This cartridge approximated the size 
of the older, black powder cartridge, Caliber .45 Long 
Colt, but the rim diameter was increased in order to 
provide more positive extraction. Cartridge boxes 
were labeled ““For COLT’S DOUBLE ACTION RE- 
VOLVER, Model of 1909.” They were not intended 
for use in older Model 1873 and 1902 revolvers. 
Nevertheless, they can be used safely in Model 1873 
revolvers but can only be loaded in alternate cham- 
bers because of the larger rim diameter. They cannot 
be loaded in Model 1902 revolvers because of the 
loading gate construction. 

Early Model 1909 revolver cartridges were 
loaded with five grains of Bull’s-Eye powder, which 
filled less than half of the cartridge case. Cartridges 
were occassionally overloaded due to faulty loading 
machines, resulting in burst revolvers and injury to 
the shooters. In April 1909, the E.I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours Powder Company was asked to develop a more 
acceptable smokeless powder for this cartridge. In 
November, they submitted a special powder ex- 
pressly developed for the Model 1909 cartridge. Du 
Pont referred to this powder as Revolver Special 
Quality Smokeless Powder, from whence the term 
R.S.Q. originated. This powder occupied most of the 
cartridge case and approximated the ballistics of 
Bull’s-Eye powder. On August 6, 1910, after further 
refinement, R.S.Q. Smokeless Powder was adopted. 
On August 19th, the first 10,000 cartridges loaded 
with this powder were shipped to Springfield Armory 
and Rock Island Arsenal for independent tests. On 
September 13, 1911, a text revision to drawing 47- 
1-3 officially changed the specifications to 8.4 grains 
of R.S.Q. Smokeless Powder and Primer Composi- 
tion No. 42. 


Colt Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, 
Model of 1909 


The field trials of the Model 1907 pistols ex- 
tended through the 1910 target season, but by 1909 
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it was evident that they were not acceptable for U.S. 
military service. Browning and Colt continued to im- 
prove their pistols in an effort to gain government 
acceptance. In 1909, John Browning designed a com- 
pletely new pistol, which was the forerunner of the 
Model 1911. The design was altogether different than 
the Model 1905, but the earlier patents were still ap- 
plicable. Twenty-three numbered pistols were man- 
ufactured for test and evaluation, serial numbered 0 
to 22 inclusive. They were posted in Colt’s Produc- 
tion Ledger in January through March 1910, listed 
as “45 Auto New Model (Gov’t).” Since they were a 
prototype design, they did not receive a specific 
model designation. The term ““New Model”’ distin- 
guished them from the earlier 1905 model. By July 
1910, however, they were listed as “Straight Handle” 
to differentiate from the later Model 1910 design with 
slant handle. In addition, they were sometimes called 
“improved design,” “improved model,” “1909 
model,” or “Model of 1909.” The slide was designed 
to be assembled and disassembled from the front in- 
stead of the rear, which prevented the slide from 
coming off in the direction of the shooter in an ac- 
cident. The barrel was connected to the receiver with 
one link instead of two and was designed with an 
overhanging lip to help guide the cartridge into the 
chamber and prevent jamming. The hammer could 
be lowered from the full cocked position with one 
hand as in modified Model 1907 pistols. The mag- 
azine release was moved to the left side of the re- 
ceiver to make it convenient to the thumb of the 
shooting hand. Other improvements were made to 
enhance simplicity, ease of disassembly and han- 
dling, and certainty of action. All of the improve- 
ments were included in John Browning’s U.S. Patent 
No. 984,519, applied for on February 17, 1910, and 
granted on February 14, 1911. 

In August 1909, John Browning demonstrated 
the first prototype Model 1909 automatic pistol to 
Lt. Colonel John T. Thompson at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia, adjoining Arlington National Cemetery across 
the Potomac River from Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Browning explained the working of the pistol and 
showed its superiority over the previous model 
(Model 1907), after which 500 rounds were fired. On 
August 20th, as a result, of the demonstration, Lt. 
Colonel Thompson informed the Commanding Of- 
ficer of Springfield Armory that Mr. Browning would 
be at the Armory on August 23rd with a new design 
of Colt automatic pistol, caliber .45. He requested 
that the pistol be thoroughly tested and a report for- 
warded to the Ordnance Office. On August 2\st, a 
Board of Officers was appointed to conduct the test, 
consisting of Captain Charles M. Allen, Captain Wal- 
ter G. Penfield, and Lieutenant Charles A. Meals, all 
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members of the Ordnance Department stationed at 
Springfield Armory. The Board met as planned on 
August 23rd, and Mr. Browning submitted the new 
model pistol for its first official test. The same series 
of tests were followed that had been adopted by the 
Board in March 1907, including the rust and dust 
tests. Mr. Browning furnished 500 rounds of am- 
munition with a wide extractor groove and 150 
rounds with a narrow groove. The Armory furnished 
the remaining ammunition. A total of 722 rounds 
were fired. The Board summarized the test and com- 
pared the new model with the older Model 1907: 


This weapon can be dismounted and assembled, 
except unscrewing the stocks, without the use of 
any tools. The safety features appear to be satis- 
factory. The slide is heavier than that on the orig- 
inal model [Model 1907], which seems to be an 
advantage in that it gives more steadiness and 
more certainty of action. 

The firing pin lock is made of very hard steel 
and the firing pin is lighter than that in the original 
model. The slide bushing lock should be 1'2 
inches long so as to facilitate the assembling. The 
overhanging lip on the breech end of the barrel 
catches the bullet as the cartridge comes up and 
guides it safely into the chamber. This prevents 
jams and is a great improvement over the original 
model. The empty shells are rejected vertically. 
Not a single jam occurred during the test, nor was 
there a misfire. 

The magazine can be removed by the use of 
one hand by simply pressing the magazine catch 
and shaking the pistol slightly. When the maga- 
zine is empty the follower actuates the slide stop, 
indicating the empty magazine. Owing to the 
heavier slide the shock of recoil is less and the 
automatic feature is better timed, the slide always 
taking the cartridge from the magazine on its re- 
turn. Most any soldier could dismount and as- 
semble this pistol with very little instruction. The 
mouth of the magazine was deformed during fir- 
ing and it is recommended that the upper part of 
the magazine be spring tempered to overcome this 
defect. 

The pistol being cocked the hammer can be 
released with one hand by pressing back the ham- 
mer with the thumb thereby releasing the auto- 
matic safety and then pulling the trigger, allowing 
the hammer to come down gently. 


The encouraging test report and positive recep- 
tion by the Ordnance Department prompted Colt to 
manufacture additional Model 1909 automatic pis- 
tols during the winter of 1909. They were all identical 
except for an experimental ejector on serial numbers 
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1 through 3. Various other alterations were made 
later for test purposes. 

On February 2, 1910, pistol No. 13 was tested 
by members of the Ordnance Department at Wash- 
ington, D.C., as follows: 


TEST, Pistol No. 13. 

It was stated by Mr. Browning that the pistol 
was fired about 65 times prior to submitting it for 
test. 

The pistol was tested for satisfaction of oper- 
ation and endurance at the District rifle range on 
February 2, 1910. One thousand rounds of am- 
munition were fired. The ammunition used was 
of the U.M.C. make, cal. .45, 230 grain bullet, 800 
ft. m.v., with wide extractor groove. The pistol 
operated perfectly in every respect. 

On February 7th the test was continued at Ft. 
Myer, Va. On the 467th round the trigger failed 
to operate. The pistol was dismounted by Mr. 
Browning, and it was found that a small piece of 
the half cock notch on the hammer had broken 
out. This evidently had become lodged in the sear 
mechanism, whereby operation was impaired. 
Mr. Browning stated that at the time of the man- 
ufacture of the pistol he was not satisfied with the 
material used for the hammer, and that this fault 
could be obviated in the future by making the 
hammer of high steel and drawing it to a spring 
temper. After smoothing the rough edge on the 
notch the pistol was assembled and the firing was 
continued. With the exception of the difficulty en- 
countered with the hammer and a misfire of a 
dummy cartridge, which had by mistake been 
loaded into the magazine, the pistol operated per- 
fectly. 988 rounds were fired. 

The test was again continued at Ft. Myer, Va., 
on February 9th. Eight hundred and twenty-one 
rounds were fired; the pistol operated perfectly. 

Summary of firing; Pistol No. 13: 

Feb. 2, 1910, fired 1,000rounds. 

oT. * ‘ 988” 

oO * ™ §21.. ” 
Fired during tests 2,809 ” 
Fired previous to 

tests 65 
Total number of 

rounds fired 


from pistol 2,874 ” 


The report further described the construction of 
the pistol: 


Comparing the new model pistol [Model 1909] 
with the model in the hands of the troops [Model 
1907], some marked differences in design are to 
be noted. 

The frame does not extend all the way to the 
front of the barrel, but only to within an inch and 
a half from the front. For this remaining inch and 
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AUTOMATIO COLT 
CALIBRE 45 RIMLESS SMOKELESS 


Figure 1-18 — Colt Model 1909 automatic pistol, caliber .45, serial number 0. Note the slide stop and stud 
arrangement on the left side, and the large hammer-pin plate on the right side. The hammer-pin plate is 
attached to the hammer pin, which covers the sear pin and engages a groove in the grip safety pin, securing 
all three parts in place. The slide keeps the hammer-pin plate from rotating. (Courtesy of the Museum of 
Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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a half the slide is designed to house the recoil 
spring. The barrel at the muzzle instead of resting 
on a cam bearing is cylindrical and slides in a 
bushing [barrel bushing]. The bushing at the for- 
ward end projects downward over the recoil 
spring cap [plug], thereby also serving the purpose 
of a recoil spring cap retainer. It is held from mov- 
ing laterally by a notch thereon engaging a groove 
within the slide. The bushing can be removed 
from the slide by revolving it until the aforesaid 
notch comes into a slot, between the barrel hous- 
ing and the recoil spring housing, thereby disen- 
gaging the notch from the groove whence it can 
be withdrawn from the slide. This design elimi- 
nates the key formerly used, and greatly simplifies 
the muzzle of the pistol. The breech stop [slide 
stop], which holds the breech open when the last 
shot is fired, instead of sliding in a vertical groove 
is combined with, and pivots on the barrel pivot 
pin [slide stop pin]. This lessens the number of 
parts, and simplifies construction. 

The magazine retainer [magazine catch], form- 
erly in the butt of the pistol, has been placed just 
behind the trigger, where it can be conveniently 
operated by the thumb when the pistol is held in 
the right hand. 

The device indicating that the chamber is 
loaded has been omitted. 

The firing pin is retained in place by a slide 
[firing pin stop] instead of a pin, thereby simpli- 
fying the removal of the firing pin from the breech 
block [slide]. 

The ejector has been changed and simplified. 

The magazine has been strengthened by car- 
bonizing, hardening, and drawing to a spring tem- 
per. 

The main spring has been changed from a flat 
to a coiled spring, and is compactly assembled in 
a housing which is slideably mounted in the rear 
of the grip and held in place by a pin. The hammer 
is provided with a plunger [hammer strut] which 
bears directly on the main spring cap. The safety 
device [grip safety] provided on the rear of the 
grip, formerly acting on the sear by hooking over 
the same, and preventing the same from releasing 
the hammer, and lifted off the sear when the safety 
piece was pushed forward, has been changed to 
act directly on the trigger and prevent the same 
from moving rearward, so that the trigger can only 
be pulled when the safety piece is pushed forward. 
The safety piece is also made wider, thereby be- 
coming more distributed over the upper part of 
the hand when the pistol is gripped, and making 
operation of the safety more certain. The above 
parts, together with the trigger, sear and automatic 
safety can be dismounted without removing the 
grips, and without the use of a screw driver. 
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To dismount the pistol, the recoil spring cap 
[plug] is depressed sufficiently to allow the bush- 
ing, or retainer, to be turned to the left (facing the 
muzzle) and the spring is then released. The slide 
is moved back until the small notch just to the 
rear of the notch which engages the breech stop 
[slide stop] is directly over the breech stop, and 
by pushing the barrel pivot pin from the opposite 
side the breech stop and pin can be removed. The 
slide and barrel can then be dismounted by sliding 
them off to the front together. 


Although not reported, the extractor was made 
wider and stronger than in the Model 1907. The car- 
tridge case during extraction was caught between the 
extractor and left side of the slide instead of between 
the extractor and ejector. 

On February 5, 1910, Colt applied to the Sec- 
retary of War for permission to test a Model 1909 
automatic pistol at each of the following Service 
Boards, and to have a representative from Colt to 
demonstrate the pistols: 


Springfield, Mass. 

Rock Island, Ill. 
Monterey, Calif. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 


Springfield Armory 
Rock Island Arsenal 
School of Musketry 
Infantry Board 

Field Artillery Board 
Cavalry Board 


Permission was granted on February 12th. The 
Boards were directed to examine and report as soon 
as practicable after the test about the convenience, 
serviceability, and reliability of the pistol in the 
hands of troops. Frankford Arsenal was directed to 
ship 2,000 U.M.C. Model 1909 pistol ball cartridges, 
caliber .45, to each of the organizations for use in 
testing the pistols. John Browning was scheduled to 
arrive in Monterey on or about March 2nd. James 
J. Peard was to represent Colt at Springfield Armory 
on March 4th. Frank C. Nichols, Vice-President of 
Colt, and Eugene G. (Gus) Reising® planned to be 
in Rock Island on March 3rd or 4th, Fort Leaven- 
worth about March 7th, and Fort Riley about March 
10th. The pistols used in the tests were furnished by 
the Colt representatives upon arrival at each station, 
and each test pistol was presented to the respective 
Board on a Loan Account from Colt after the test. 
Pistol Nos. | and 10 were assigned to John Browning, 
although not entered in Colt’s Ledger. The following 
pistols and 600 cartridges were signed out to the 
aforementioned representatives: 


**Eugene Reising was the inventor of the Reising Sub Machine 
Gun made by Harrington & Richardson during World War II. 
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COLT’S SHIPPING LEDGER 


6 45/c New Model Nos. 4, 8, 12, 14, 20, and 22 Feb. 26, 1910 
Loan Acct F.C. Nichols 
Nos. 4 and 22 Rec’d by J.J. Peard on Feb. 14, 1910 

2 45/c New Model Nos. 15 and 16 Feb. 26, 1910 
Rec’d by Gus Reising 

1 45/c New Model No. 15 Mar. 19, 1910 
Loan Acct Rock Island Arsenal 

1 45/c New Model No. 8 Mar. 19, 1910 


Loan Acct Fort Leavenworth 
[Infantry Board] 

1 46/c New Model No. 20 Mar. 19, 1910 
Loan Acct Fort Riley 
[Field Artillery Board] 

1 45/c New Model No. 12 Mar. 19, 1910 
Loan Acct Fort Riley 
[Cavalry Board] 


Figure 1-19 — Colt Model 1909 automatic pistol, caliber .45, serial number 0, 
showing major components. Note large ejector. (Courtesy of the Museum of Con- 
necticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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Springfield Armory Test 


A Board of Officers convened at Springfield Ar- 
mory on March 4, 1910, as instructed by the Chief 
of Ordnance, “for the test of an improved design of 
a Colt automatic pistol, caliber .45.”” The Board con- 
sisted of Major Kenneth Morton, Captain Charles 
M. Allen, and Lieutenant Charles A. Meals, all mem- 
bers of the Ordnance Department stationed at 
Springfield Armory. James J. Peard, Colt’s repre- 
sentative, submitted two Model 1909 pistols to the 
Board, serial numbers 4 and 22. Number 4 was se- 
lected for the test, and number 22 was reserved as 
an alternate. The pistol was subjected to the usual 
program of tests for automatic pistols. During the 
firing tests, it was observed that all of the empty car- 
tridges ejected vertically, passing over the head of the 
shooter. Except for two minor malfunctions, the pis- 
tol functioned perfectly throughout the tests. The 
Board reported: 


As a result of the test it is the opinion of the 
Board that this pistol is more satisfactory to issue 
to the service than any other semi-automatic pis- 
tol known to have been tested by the Department. 
It is recommended that a number be purchased 
for further trial by troops in service. 


School of Musketry Test 


John Browning arrived at the School of Muske- 
try, Presidio of Monterey, California, on March 14th. 
He was several days late due to washouts on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and a short stopover at his 
home in Ogden, Utah. He brought with him two 
Model 1909 automatic pistols, serial numbers 1 and 
10. The 2,000 rounds of ammunition intended for 
the test did not arrive until March 20th, but that did 
not delay the test because enough ammunition was 
on hand. The test program began on March 16th and 
continued through March 24th. On March 23rd, 
mounted tests were conducted over a 100-yard 
course at the gallop. Seven shots were fired at sil- 
houette targets during each run (38 runs total). 266 
rounds were fired from each pistol, averaging 4.8 hits 
per run. Pistol No. 1 was fired a total of 1,527 rounds, 
and Pistol No. 10 a total of 1,676. There were two 
misfires and five failures to eject empty cartridge 
cases, all from pistol No. 1, which featured a different 
ejector that was projected farther forward. Pistol No. 
10 gave a perfect performance throughout the test. 
The Board concluded: 
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This pistol embodies the main essentials of an 
effective hand fire arm for mounted troops, viz: 
striking power, accuracy, reliability of action and 
rapidity of fire. The apparent strength of its com- 
ponent parts should insure durability, and the 
comparative simplicity of its parts and action 
should enable the average soldier to comprehend 
its operation and learn to take care of it and attain 
proficiency in its use in a reasonable time. Ex- 
perience may suggest changes in the present sight 
or other minor particulars, but possible improve- 
ments do not detract from well established merits. 
Accepting as a principle the desirability of an au- 
tomatic pistol for use in the service, it is believed 
that the present model Colt’s Automatic Pistol 
possesses merits which would justify its adoption 
and issue, and recommendation to that effect is 
therefore made. 


Rock Island Arsenal Test 


On March 2nd, Frank Nichols and Eugene Reis- 
ing boarded a train in Hartford bound for Rock Is- 
land Arsenal in Illinois. They carried six Model 1909 
automatic pistols, serial numbers 8, 12, 14, 15, 16, 
and 20. Pistol No. 15 was presented to the Com- 
manding Officer of the Arsenal on March 5th, and 
the test began immediately. It was noted during the 
firing tests that the empty cartridge cases usually 
struck the ground about nine feet behind the shooter, 
but some hit the shooter’s wide brimmed campaign 
hat. One hit a bystander in the face.*’ Arsenal officers 
estimated that about 10% of the ejected cartridge 
cases would probably strike the horses during 
mounted firing. The test pistol was found to be 
slightly more accurate than Colt’s Double-Action Re- 
volver, Caliber .38. The Board concluded that all 
members who fired the pistol were very much pleased 
with it, and offered the following opinion: 


While this pistol is more costly than the regular 
revolver, it has the advantage of using a clip con- 
taining 7 rounds and extra loaded clips may be 
carried in belts or pouches, whereas, 5 or 6 rounds 
is practically the limit that could be fired from the 
service pistol [revolver] in hand to hand action, 
as it would be impossible for a mounted person 
to reload it.% 


Report of the School of Musketry, April 3, 1910, Ordnance Office 
file 13092/1583, Enclosure 2, RG 156, NA. 

6’The Specifications for Automatic Pistols, adopted in 1907, spec- 
ified “Vertical in preference to side ejection of cartridge case”; 
however, that trajectory proved undesirable and was corrected in 
the Model 1911 automatic pistol. 
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ing 7 more shots ready to be inserted in the frac- 
tion of a second, simply outclasses any revolver 
with 5 or 6 shots and with the men having prac- 
tically no chance of reloading before being cut 
down by the enemy. Furthermore, the moral effect 


Infantry Board Test 


Messrs. Nichols and Reising proceeded to Fort 
Leavenworth, arriving there on March 8th. They pre- 
sented Pistol No. 8 to the Infantry Board for test. 


After an abbreviated test, the Board wrote: 


After due consideration, examination and ac- 
tual test at firing by each member of the Board, 
the Board is of the opinion that the Colt’s auto- 
matic pistol, caliber .45, of improved design, is 
convenient and accurate; and in the hands of a 
well trained and intelligent soldier, reliable and 
safe but in the hands of inexperienced soldiers, 
there is more danger from accidental discharge 
than from the revolver now being issued. 

The Board is unable to pass on the question of 
its serviceability without actual test which can 
only be made by having a number of pistols issued 
to troops under service conditions for a reason- 
able time.” 


of knowing that he had seven shots instead of five 
or six, and could reload instantly would be enor- 
mous. 


Summary of Conclusions. 

1. That the improved model of the Colt Auto- 
matic Pistol, caliber .45, tested by the Board, 
answered perfectly every test for conven- 
ience, serviceability and reliability. 

2. That the caliber .45 is preferable to any 
smaller caliber for field service. 

3. That the weapon is better suited to the needs 
of the Field Artillery service than a revolver 
of the same caliber; and its adoption for that 
arm is accordingly recommended. 

4. That, if adopted for the Field Artillery, it 


should be issued to all enlisted men.” 


Field Artillery Board Test 


After the Infantry test, Nichols and Reising con- 
tinued to Fort Riley for scheduled tests with the Field 
Artillery and Cavalry Boards. They called on the 
Field Artillery Board in the afternoon of March 9th 
and presented pistol No. 20 for test. The pistol 
worked perfectly, and the Board was very impressed, 
expressing the following comments: 


Cavalry Board Test 


After the Field Artillery test, Nichols and Reising 
presented Pistol No. 12 to the Cavalry Board for test, 
which began on March 11th and continued for two 
days. Mounted firings were conducted later, after 
which the Board issued their findings: 


It was found very satisfactory as a weapon used 


From these tests, the Board is of the opinion 
that the Colt automatic pistol which it tested, is, 
for convenience, serviceability and reliability, the 
best automatic pistol known to its members; that 
the caliber .45 is to be preferred to any smaller 
caliber for a service pistol of any kind. 

The question of its adoption for the Field Ar- 
tillery arm, resolves itself into a consideration of 
whether an automatic pistol is to be preferred to 
the best revolver of the same caliber for field ar- 
tillery service. 

The conditions bearing upon the proper deci- 
sion of this question are different in the field ar- 
tillery from any other arm of the service. The field 
artilleryman’s true weapon is the field gun. His 
revolver is given him to perform guard duty, and 
for personal defence in isolated cases. On the bat- 
tlefield, the only case where he would use a pistol, 
is when a charging body of cavalry has reached 
the guns, in which case the cannoneers take cover 
between the wheels and fire their pistols at the 
horsemen going through. When the question is 
considered from this standpoint, the automatic 
pistol with 7 shots, and with other clips each hold- 
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by a dismounted man, easily loaded and manip- 
ulated and wonderfully accurate, working easily 
and smoothly, after its use and peculiarities were 
once mastered. It may be well to note in this con- 
nection that it would take considerable time to 
instruct the ordinary trooper how to use this 
weapon effectively even dismounted. In the hands 
of the expert and in the hands of an officer ac- 
customed to pistols of all classes the automatic 
pistol appears to be a wonderful weapon, but it is 
too complicated, or apparently so, and there is too 
much to learn about it to make it a desirable 
weapon for the ordinary soldier. 

When used mounted there is a certain amount 
of uncertainty and nervousness apparent in the 
rider which militates greatly against its usefulness 
and which would confine it to the very best riders 
with unusual self control. For the ordinary trooper 
it would be dangerous even at the usual mounted 
pistol practice, where with the ordinary pistol, in 
spite of the most watchful precautions, accidents 
frequently occur, and where fatalities are only 
averted by the nimbleness of the onlookers. 

It would require no great effort of the imagi- 
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nation to picture a nervous soldier with his horse 
out of control puncturing the atmosphere in all 
directions and making the life of the bystanders 
an uncertain proposition until his automatic pis- 
tol was empty. 

The main disadvantage lies in preparing the 
pistol for firing mounted, when taken from the 
holster with magazine filled, both hands must be 
used in this case. The noise made by the slide is 
liable to excite the horse, which excitement or ner- 
vousness being communicated to the man would 
undoubtedly cause a premature discharge fol- 
lowed by others, probably before the man re- 
covered himself. Extra magazines would have to 
be carried loaded as filling them would be quite 
difficult with a restive horse. 

There are no advantages to be gained by plac- 
ing an automatic pistol in the hands of a mounted 
man although the number of cartridges that can 
be fired from such a pistol is in its favor. 

An accurate weapon of long range and pene- 
tration is doubtless a great advantage to a man on 
foot but to the mounted man firing from his horse 
at a gallop, at a moveable object generally, a pistol 
carrying a large bullet, propelled by a charge of 
powder sufficiently large to produce considerable 
shock, a pistol that requires at least two motions 
to fire it, or the extended effort that is necessary 
to call the self action device into play, is the 
weapon that the Board feels, or considers, to be 
the best weapon for the cavalry soldier. 

It may be said that the sentiment of cavalry 
soldiers is generally against the adoption of an 
automatic pistol for the United States Cavalry. 

... It is recommended that there be no longer 
any hesitation in deciding between the automatic 
pistol and the revolver, caliber .45, as the issue of 
the latter weapon will be generally acceptable to 
the service and the Board recommends that it be 
done.”! 


The reports of the Boards were not consistent; 
however, they were favorable except for the question 
of safety expressed by the Infantry and Cavalry 
Boards. The Cavalry Board’s report gave John 
Browning the message that if an automatic pistol was 
to be adopted by the War Department, a satisfactory 
mechanical safety would have to be designed. 


Supplemental Test 


It will be recalled that Pistol No. 13, Model of 
1909, was previously tested at Fort Myer, Virginia, 
on February 2, 1910. (See page 46.) It was tested again 
on October 4th for reasons not explained, at which 
time 1,128 rounds were fired, resulting in several 
malfunctions. As a comparison, Pistol No. 19 of the 
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same model was also tested, from which a total of 
2,200 rounds were fired. During the test of Pistol No. 
19, the lower end of the safety wore to a knife edge 
and acted as a cutting tool on the yoke of the trigger, 
contributing to several failures. It was later found 
that the front edges of the slide stop as well as the 
dismounting notch on the left side of the slide had 
been upset, causing a piece of metal to wedge between 
the slide and receiver, restricting the action of the 
slide and resulting in feeding jams. All of these tests 
were helpful to Browning for improving future pis- 
tols. 


Colt Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, 
Model of 1910 


In early 1910, the Model 1909 design was mod- 
ified by changing the grip angle from 84° to 74°, 
resulting in a change of model designation. This new- 
est model was variously listed in Colt’s records as 
“N S Grip” (New Style Grip), “Slant Handle,” or 
“Model 1910.” Colt’s production records are not con- 
clusive, but it is known that at least eight Model 1910 
pistols were manufactured and numbered in their 
own serial range from 1 to 8 inclusive. 

John Browning demonstrated the first prototype 
Model 1910 automatic pistol to Lieutenant Colonel 
John T. Thompson on February 9, 1910, in con- 
junction with a test of Pistol No. 13 of the Model 
1909 series. (See page 46.) The test began with No. 
13 on February 2nd at the District rifle range and 
continued at Fort Myer, Virginia, on February 9th 
with the Model 1910 pistol, serial number 1. This 
serial number was stamped under the slide stop out 
of view, and therefore was not listed in the report. 
Two kinds of magazines were used, one made spe- 
cifically for the Model 1910 pistol, and one that had 
been used in Pistol No. 13 but was modified to fit 
the new style grip. Failures to eject occurred during 
the use of both magazines on the 38th, 53rd, 67th, 
and 93rd rounds. At that point Mr. Browning filed 
the extractor slightly. The pistol jammed on the 100th 
round and again failed to eject on the 103rd and 
157th rounds. Mr. Browning then took the pistol 
back to the Colt factory where proper corrections 
could be made. The total number of rounds fired at 
that time was 179. 

On February 10th, the Chief of Ordnance sent a 
letter to Colt in reference to the latest model tested 
with slant handle. In answer to that letter, dated Feb- 
ruary 11, 1910, Colt’s president Skinner wrote: 


Referring to your letter of February 10th, #13092- 
1596, just received, would say that Mr. Browning 
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has been at work on the last model Colt Auto- 
matic, Cal. .45, which was shown you early this 
week, and believes that he has entirely overcome 
the difficulty which was experienced in ejecting 
empty shells. He and the writer will be in Wash- 
ington Sunday night or early Monday morning 
[February 14] prepared to test the pistol with you 
at any time which meets your convenience.” 


This gives a neater appearance, simplifies 

construction and eliminates a pin. 
c. Ejector made square instead of rounded (con- 
cave). This causes empty case to be ejected 
before the breech has reached its most rear- 
ward position. The advantage gained is that 
in case a cartridge has a powder charge below 
the normal and the breech is not recoiled to 
its limit the case will nevertheless be ejected. 
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The test was conducted at Fort Myer on February a 


: : The angle of the grip has been changed to 
14th as suggested, and the following report was is- pe ty ne oe 


conform more to the angle of the hand when 


Mr. Browning stated that he had raised the 
ejector. The mouth of the magazine had also been 
altered, the curving over the sides of the mouth 
was extended farther to the rear. After 280 rounds 
were fired it was noted that the recoil spring re- 
taining piece [barrel bushing] was bent outward. 
This was forced straight and firing continued. Af- 
ter the 344th round Mr. Browning straightened 
the retainer at a nearby blacksmith’s shop. The 
385th round missed fire. The cartridge was re- 
tained by Mr. Browning for investigation. After 
420 rounds Mr. Browning straightened and brazed 
the retainer. After 798 rounds the retainer broke 
off, but the cap [recoil spring plug] was held by a 
remaining projection and firing was continued. 
1,000 rounds were fired, and with the exception 
of one misfire the pistol operated perfectly. 

As to the recoil spring cap retainer, Mr. Brown- 
ing stated that it was made too light and of too 
low a grade of steel. He stated that he preferred 
the cap and retainer on pistol No. 13 previously 
tested. The difficulty could easily be overcome by 
thickening the retainer. 

Summary of firing from the improved model 
pistol [Model 1910]: 

Feb. 9, 1910, fired 179rounds 

u 14, u” u“ 1,000 " 
Fired during test, Ly. © 
Fired previous to 

tests, 1,000" 
Total number of 

rounds fired 


from pistol, 2179 ” 


The report included a brief description of the 
pistol: 


IMPROVED MODEL 
Points of Improvement: 


a. Main spring cap [recoil spring plug] changed 
in design, made smaller, simpler and is at- 
tached to spring. 

b. Extractor placed on inside of breech cover 
and held in place by firing pin retaining slide. 
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sued: held outstretched in a firing position. The ad- 


vantage of this is obvious. 

e. The sear, trigger and grip safety springs are 
made in one piece, thus lessening the number 
of parts and simplifying assembling and or- 
dering repairs for broken springs. 

f. The rear of the butt of the grip is brought to 
a sharp angle instead of rounded. This per- 
mits the addition of a lanyard ring and fur- 
nishes support at the bottom of the hand. 

g. The pistol is made more compact by slightly 
lowering the barrel. 

h. The opening for ejection is made somewhat 
larger.73 


In addition to the above report, the School of 


Difference between 1909 and 1910 models. 


A blue print of the latest model, called the 1910 
model, forwarded to the Musketry School by the 
Colt’s Company, shows the handle set at a greater 
angle, as indicated in the diagram, and the corners 
of the overhang in rear are shown to be rounded 
off. 


The change in the angle between the handle 
and the axis of the barrel will probably prove a 
desirable feature in offsetting the natural tendency 
to shoot low in rapid fire. In the 1910 model the 
blue print shows the trigger sear and safety springs 
in one three-leafed spring, instead of two springs, 
one of which is two-leafed, as in the 1909 model. 
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Musketry also outlined a comparison between the 
two latest models: 


COLT’S Pl. RA MFG. Co. 4 
HARTFORD.CT Y SA. 


AUTOMATIO COLT 
CALIBRE 45 RIMUESS SMO) 


Figure 1-20 Colt Model 1910 Special Army Model (prototype), caliber .45. Serial number | stamped on 
left side of receiver under slide stop (shown in inset). This pistol was tested by the Ordnance Department in 
November 1910, at which time the receiver cracked in several places. See test report. It was later assembled 
with usable parts left over after the trial. Consequently, the barrel was replaced, as both original barrels cracked 
during the test, and the hammer-pin plate is missing on the right side of the receiver. Stock removed from 
right side view to show the large grip opening, which weakened the receiver and contributed to many fractures, 
including a small section broken out behind the magazine catch. The experimental safety lock required a 
hammer-pin plate on the right side in order to hold the sear pin in place. Inset shows serial number and 1910 
ejector. (Courtesy of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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Figure 1-20 


continued 


Except as herein noted, the two models appear 
to be identical in form and in action.” 
[Author’s note: The mechanical safety (safety 
lock) was not added until a later date. The slide 
markings were the same for both 1909 and 1910 
models, and neither model was marked with the 
rampant Colt emblem.] 


Markings on the left side of slide: 


COLT’S PT.F.A. MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CT. U.S.A. 


PATENTED 
APR.20.1987 SEPT.9.1902 DEC. 19,1905 


Markings on the right side of slide: 


AUTOMATIC COLT 
CALIBRE 45 RIMLESS SMOKELESS 


On May 9, 1910, John Browning and Colt’s pres- 
ident Skinner again demonstrated Pistol No. 1, 
Model of 1910, to Lt. Colonel Thompson at Fort 
Myer. The parts that had failed during the February 
test were improved and strengthened. However, the 
slide failed to remain open when the magazine was 
emptied on the 91st round. No other malfunctions 
occurred through the 196th round, after which the 
pistol was left in the custody of Colonel Garrard, 15th 
U.S. Cavalry, for further test and evaluation. Gar- 


74Report of the School of Musketry, April 3, 1910. 


rard’s test concluded on May 17th after a total of 
1,231 rounds were fired. The action of the pistol was 
reported to be satisfactory, but the Cavalry was still 
not entirely in favor of the automatic principle. On 
May 23rd, Captain Gilbert H. Stewart of the Ord- 
nance Office fired an additional 63 rounds from Pis- 
tol No. 1 at Fort Myer in conjunction with an in- 
formal test of a Savage automatic pistol. No 
malfunctions occurred, and Colt’s No. | was returned 
to the factory in July. 

In that same month John Browning designed a 
new mechanical safety lock to answer the concerns 
expressed by the Cavalry Board. It was intended for 
use in mounted service should a horse become trou- 
blesome or unmanageable. The safety lock could be 
engaged with a flick of the thumb, ensuring that the 
drawn, loaded, and cocked pistol could not be ac- 
cidentally discharged. The safety mechanism was de- 
signed to lock in the cocked position on the sear. 
This prototype safety was manufactured by hand and 
was therefore crude and of an experimental nature. 
It consisted of a pivoting mechanical safety plate se- 
cured to the left side of the receiver below the ham- 
mer. It was held in place by a large hammer-pin plate 
on the opposite side of the receiver in the same man- 
ner as on earlier Model 1909 pistols, whereby the 
hammer-pin plate engaged a groove on the end of 
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the grip safety pin. A sear locking lug on the inner 
side of the safety plate extended through an oval hole 
in the left side of the receiver to block the sear when 
rotated to “Safe.” A small horizontal tube was fas- 
tened to the left side of the receiver between the safety 
lock and slide stop containing spring loaded plungers. 
The forward plunger acted on the slide stop and elim- 
inated the need for the previous friction-pin and stud 
arrangement. The rear plunger pressed against the 
front shoulder of the safety plate to hold the safety 
lock in the proper “‘on”’ (safe) or “off” (fire) position. 
Pistol No. 6, Model of 1910, fitted with this new 
safety lock, was presented to the Ordnance Office in 
Washington, D.C. for approval. On August 17th, the 
Ordnance Office directed Springfield Armory to test 
the mechanical features of the device, the ease of 
action, etc. Ordnance also advised that Colt would 
submit an alternate safety device for test, installed 
on Pistol No. 14, Model of 1909. This alternate de- 
sign mechanically locked the hammer in either the 
cocked or fired position. 

A Board of Officers was appointed on August 
19th, consisting of Captain Walter G. Penfield, Lieu- 
tenant Charles A. Meals, Lieutenant Arthur D. Min- 
ick, and Lieutenant William J. McCaughey, all mem- 
bers of the Ordnance Department stationed at 
Springfield Armory. The report of the Board, dated 
September 2, 1910, stated: 


The design which locks on sear is simple in 
construction and positive in action, has but slight 
angular movement permitting of easy manipula- 
tion, and with the average hand can be easily and 
quickly operated with the upper side of thumb 
without any other movement of the hand. It is 
noted that this design of safety device is crude and 
experimental. It is thought that the appearance of 
the design can be considerably improved upon; if 
the long bar with spring plungers on each end is 
thought to be necessary, it is suggested that the 
top of the wooden grip be made so as to fit snugly 
against this bar. The thumb piece on safety device 
should be made longer, i.e., project farther out 
from the pistol and should be knurled on the un- 
der side the same as the upper surface now is. 

The pistol with safety device which locks in 
fired position and in cocked position on the ham- 
mer, requires so much angular movement to op- 
erate same that with the average hand it requires 
the end of the thumb to be placed on the thumb 
piece, and even then it is difficult to complete the 
movement to unlock without removing the finger 
from the trigger. This design in its locked position 
leaves an opening which would permit the accu- 
mulation of dirt which might prevent the opera- 
tion of the safety device. The locking of the ham- 
mer and slide in the fired position is thought to 


be unnecessary and would be confusing to the sol- 
dier as it would require him to think of one more 
thing which he must do before the pistol is ready 
for firing. With the hammer in the cocked posi- 
tion, it is possible by giving a slight forward move- 
ment to the safety device to make same engage 
the hammer and hold it in position and by pulling 
the trigger when in this position to release the sear 
so that the hammer is held only by the safety de- 
vice. If the safety device is then pushed down to 
the unlocked position, the hammer will fall and 
explode the cartridge. Under the above condi- 
tions, this design of safety device renders the pistol 
decidedly unsafe. 

The board is of the opinion that the safety de- 
vice for locking the slide and hammer when the 
latter is in the cocked position is necessary for this 
kind of pistol, especially so as the majority of the 
pistols will be used by the mounted services. The 
board is also of the opinion that the design re- 
ferred to is the better for reasons given above but 
recommends that before final decision is reached 
that the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., be re- 
quested to prepare a final model with a safety de- 
vice of finished design.’5 


All Colt Model 1910 automatic pistols were orig- 
inally manufactured without a mechanical safety 
lock; however, this was later retrofitted on most pis- 
tols. Pistol No. 6, refitted with a more refined safety 
lock, was sent to Springfield Armory on October 19, 
1910, for further test and evaluation by Armory per- 
sonnel. 

As a result of the various formal and informal 
tests, both Colt and Savage had been gradually im- 
proving their designs. General Crozier wrote that it 
seemed probable that one or both pistols would be 
satisfactory, and so a competitive test was scheduled 
for November 1910. 


November 1910 Pistol Trials 


In compliance with Special Orders No. 54, dated 
November 7, 1910, a Board of Officers was appointed 
to test and report on automatic pistols, caliber .45, 
manufactured by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
of Hartford, Connecticut, and by Savage Arms Co. 
of Utica, New York. The Board consisted of the fol- 
lowing officers: 


Major Kenneth Morton Ord. Dept., U.S. Army 
Major Walter G. Penfield Ord. Dept., U.S. Army 
Lieutenant Charles A. Meals Ord. Dept., U.S. Army 
Lieutenant Arthur D. Minick Ord. Dept., U.S. Army 


7Ordnance Office file 13092/1819, RG 156, NA. 
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The Board met at Springfield Armory on No- 
vember 10, 1910. Colt submitted Pistol No. 1, Model 
of 1910, designated “Special Army Model.” Savage 
submitted Pistol No. 170, an improved model of 
their previous design. For comparison, the Board ob- 
tained a Colt Double-Action Revolver, Caliber .45, 
Model of 1909, which was subjected to a portion of 
the tests. The ammunition for both automatic pistols 
was the latest Model 1909 type manufactured by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co., having a 230-grain 
jacketed bullet and a muzzle velocity of 800 f.p.s., 
headstamped “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” The ammunition 
for the revolver was manufactured by Frankford Ar- 
senal, having a lead bullet weighing 230 grains and 
a muzzle velocity of 725 f.p.s. 

Colt was represented by Colonel William C. 
Skinner, President; Colonel Charles L.F. Robinson, 
Vice-President; Mr. Frank C. Nichols, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. James J. Peard, Superintendent; Mr. John 
M. Browning, the inventor; Mr. M.F. Plant; Mr. L.R. 
Cheney; and an unnamed mechanic. Savage was rep- 
resented by Mr. Benjamin Adriance, President; Mr. 
William G. Green, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager; Mr. Francis C. Chadwick, Superintendent; Mr. 
Elbert H. Searle, the inventor; and two unnamed me- 
chanics. Although not a member of the Board, Lieu- 
tenant William L. Pryor” represented the Bureau of 
Ordnance, U.S. Navy, during a part of the tests. 

The Program of Tests of Automatic Pistols 
adopted by the Board in 1907 was partially modified. 
The rust and dust tests were eliminated, and the en- 
durance test was increased from 500 rounds to 6,000 
rounds. Following the customary tests for velocity, 
accuracy, penetration, etc., the two automatic pistols 
and one revolver were deliberately fired 6,000 
rounds. After each 100 rounds the barrel was cooled 
by running a stream of water through the bore. Each 
pistol was cleaned and oiled after every 1,000 rounds. 
Both automatic pistols experienced several malfunc- 
tions. The following parts were broken and had to 
be replaced during the firing test for endurance: 


Colt Savage 
1 Barrel 1 Barrel 
1 Stock screw 3 Stocks, right hand 
1 Slide lock safety 3 Extractors 
1 Hammer pin 1 Bolt stop spring 
2 Sear locks 
1 Bolt lock spring 
1 Magazine (lips cracked) 
1 Magazine (lip for bottom 
plate broken) 


Lieut. W.S. Pryor was incorrectly listed in this document, an 
apparent typographic error. 


In comparison, the Colt Model 1909 revolver 
had only two malfunctions, the first because there 
was no powder in the cartridge and the other because 
of powder residue on the cylinder latch. 

After the scheduled tests, the Board commented: 


The two pistols were dismounted and exam- 
ined and it was found that the barrel lugs of the 
Colt had spread slightly, due it was thought prob- 
able by the Board, to the chamber having ex- 
panded. To determine if such was the case and to 
determine whether the cracking of the first barrel 
was due to defective material or defect in design, 
the Board decided to fire additional rounds from 
the Colt automatic pistol to see if the new barrel 
would stand 6,000 rounds. 

Firing was continued for 456 additional rounds 
when the barrel cracked at the front end of the 
chamber on the underside, in an almost identical 
position with the crack in the first barrel. [Both 
barrels split on the underside of the chamber 
lengthwise in the groove between the barrel lugs.] 
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Figure 1-21 = Ordnance photo of both Colt bar- 
rels described in the test report, showing cracks that 
developed during the endurance test (arrows). (Cour- 
tesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C.) 
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Figure 1-22 Ordnance photos of Colt Special Army Model number 1, showing the 
many cracks described in test report. Note the large opening in grip, which weakened the 
receiver and contributed to the fractures. Note also the Model 1910 type oval shaped 
cutout for the safety lock. Later cutouts were reshaped so as to engage the sear locking 
lug of the safety lock. (Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C.) 
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The two pistols were then dismounted, cleaned 
thoroughly, examined ... and the principal de- 
fects found. A thorough examination of these 
parts after cleaning shows the following defects in 
addition to those noted previously: 

The Colt receiver was cracked in six places and 
in addition a small piece was broken out in rear 
of the magazine catch. The slide was slightly upset 
near the edge of the slide lock seat. The thumb 
piece of the slide lock safety was slightly bruised 
by the safety plunger. There was another small 
crack near the rear projection on the barrel. [Fig- 
ures 1-22] 

The breech plug of the Savage pistol was 
cracked in two places, one crack being longitu- 
dinal and the other transverse. The magazine 
catch was broken through both sides of the pin 
hole. The frame was considerably upset where the 
bolt strikes it in recoil. The frame had three cracks 
in it near the magazine catch. The rear end of the 
firing pin was considerably upset from repeated 
blows. The magazine catch pin was broken. 

It was noted in the firing for accuracy that 
smoke escaped into the breech of the Savage pistol 
causing the sights to be more or less obscured until 
the smoke had blown away. This was due to the 
fact that the obturation is not so good in the Sav- 
age as in the Colt pistol, because the cartridge case 
is partially ejected before the bullet leaves the 
muzzle, as shown by previous tests at this Armory. 
This escape of gas was also shown by the amount 
of residue which collected in the mechanism. 
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The following is a summary of objectionable 
features which the Board finds in each of the two 
pistols under consideration: 

The Colt pistol barrel is improperly designed, 
in that it has an unnecessary slot near the point 
of greatest pressure. The receiver is not sufficiently 
strong as shown by the number of cracks. The 
follower in the magazine is not made of proper 
material. The mouth of the magazine should be 
made of better material to prevent spreading. The 
stock screws should be made larger without in- 
creasing the pitch to prevent their becoming loose. 

In the Savage pistol the recoil is excessively 
severe, being especially noted by the men firing 
the test for endurance. The safety lever is not 
shrouded in the frame causing pinching of the 
hand. It has but one safety. The stocks are not 
properly designed causing them to break and are 
not sufficiently secure in their fastenings. The bolt 
stop is exceedingly difficult to operate and is not 
in a convenient position. The magazine catch is 
unduly hard to operate and the magazine cannot 
be removed with sufficient ease. The extractor is 
not sufficiently well designed causing irregular ex- 
traction, sometimes causing the empty shell to be 
thrown directly to the rear in the face of the firer. 
On account of its design it is easily broken. The 
magazines are not made of proper material, al- 
lowing them to be deformed and causing jamming 
of the pistol when deformed. The sear lock is not 
strong enough as indicated by the number of 
breakages. Should the forward end of this lock be 


Figure 1-23 = Top view: Colt Model 1909/1910 barrel showing large link slot (arrow), the type that cracked 
in the 1910 pistol trials. Bottom view: Colt Model 1911 barrel showing improved link slot (arrow). (Courtesy 
of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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broken there would be no indication and the pistol 
could then be fired by pulling the trigger without 
manipulation of the safety lever. The pin hole for 
the magazine catch is too near the edge. The trig- 
ger required more pressure than is believed to be 
desirable. 

In view of the above results the Board is of the 
opinion; 

That both automatic pistols are reasonably 
sure in their action and reasonably safe to handle, 
the Colt on account of its extra safety feature and 
showing less number of broken parts and fewer 
interruptions during the test, is believed to be 
much the better; 

That neither pistol is sufficiently reliable, nor 
has sufficient endurance to compare favorably 
with the Colt double action revolver, cal. .45, 
model of 1909. Both, however, are better balanced 
and can be fired much more rapidly and with 
greater accuracy when firing rapidly. Both pistols 
are believed to be more safe in carriage. Both are 
more convenient to carry in a holster on account 
of their shape; 

That all parts of either pistol can be made in- 
terchangeable, whereas, all parts of the revolver 
cannot. That the rapidity of loading, ease of ma- 
nipulation, safety in firing and carriage, and rap- 
idity of fire are much greater with these automatic 
pistols than the revolver; 

That all three pistols are of .45 calibre and have 
a bullet of suitable weight and velocity for service. 
That neither automatic pistol in its present design 
is believed to be satisfactory for adoption in the 
service because of insufficient strength of parts 
and in case of the Savage of insufficient reliability 
of action. The Colt automatic pistol is believed to 
be much the more satisfactory of the two.” 


The results of the test, which did not show a 
satisfactory design of automatic pistol, were not 
deemed to be conclusive by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Consequently, the participants were informed 
that a second test would take place at Springfield 
Armory on March 15, 1911. During the interval, Colt 
and Savage both protested the method of securing 
the pistols for the high-pressure test, which had been 
placed in a rigid, nonrecoiling support. The manner 
of cooling the barrels was also protested, and it was 
suggested that the cooling be done naturally by al- 
ternating the pistols during firing. 

Colt completed six new prototype pistols prior 
to the March test, serial numbered from | to 6. Three 
more were in the process of manufacture, serial num- 
bered 7, 8, and 9. They were improved as follows: 
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1. The depth of the groove between the lugs on the 
barrel was made shallower, thereby strengthening 
the area of the barrel that had cracked during the 
1910 tests. 

2. The two locking rings on the barrel were cut into 
the top portion only to further strengthen the 
barrel, rather than completely around the cir- 
cumference as on Model 1909 and 1910 barrels. 

3. The large external hammer-pin plate on the right 
side of the receiver that held the safety lock in 
position was eliminated. Instead, the safety lock 
was held in place by a milled groove in the sear 
locking lug on the inner side of the safety lock, 
which engaged the side wall of the receiver in the 
oval cutout. 

4. The hammer pin and sear pin were installed from 
the left side of the receiver, and the mechanical 
safety plate was enlarged to cover the heads of 
both pins, trapping them in place. Patent appli- 
cation for the safety lock was filed on April 23, 

* 1913, and U.S. Patent No. 1,070,582, which in- 
cluded other improvements as well, was granted 
to John Browning on August 19, 1913. 

5. The stocks were lengthened slightly, the left stock 
overlapping the plunger tube, which was sug- 
gested by a previous Board on September 2, 
1910. (See page 56.) 

6. The stock escutcheons were eliminated, and the 
stock screws were made larger in diameter with- 
out increasing the thread pitch, recommended by 
the Board at the November trials. 

7. The circled Rampant Colt emblem, which did 
not appear on 1909 and 1910 models, was 
stamped on the left side of the slide behind the 
serrations. 

8. The openings in the sides of the grip under the 
stocks were made considerably smaller, thereby 
strengthening the frame and eliminating the pos- 
sibility of cracks that had developed during the 
November trials. Later contracts specified “the 
frame shall be strengthened in a manner satis- 
factory to the Chief of Ordnance,” which was in 
direct reference to the above concern. 

9. One end of the recoil spring was expanded so it 
could be screwed into a threaded area at the bot- 
tom of the recoil spring plug.’”® That feature was 
later eliminated on Model 1911 production pis- 
tols. The other end of the recoil spring was 
slightly crimped to fit snugly onto the recoil 
spring guide. 

10. The plunger spring was bent into a “V” shape in 
order to fit securely inside the plunger tube. 
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11. The magazine body and magazine follower were 
spring-tempered to prevent the bending that was 
experienced in the November tests. They were 
tempered and then oven blued, but the heat of 
the bluing process nullified the tempering. (In 
1912 the procedure was reversed. They were 
spring-tempered after bluing in order to retain 
the tempering, but the process removed the 
bluing from the affected area). 

12. A raised dimple was formed in the middle of the 
magazine follower to assist the last cartridge as 
it left the magazine. 

13. Other minor improvements were also made in 
the interest of providing a more acceptable 
weapon. 


March 1911 Pistol Trials 


The final trial began on March 15, 1911. The 
Board furnished 18,000 rounds of U.M.C. Model 
1909 ammunition for the tests, the same type that 
was used in the November 1910 Trials. Also fur- 
nished were 100 rounds each of ammunition giving 
10%, 15%, and 25% less than normal pressure and 
100 rounds giving 25% greater pressure. Because of 
the importance of this final trial, the report of the 
Board contained in Ordnance Office file O.0.13092/ 
1956, is reproduced in its entirety, as follows:” 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 
Springfield, Mass. 
March 20, 1911. 


Proceedings of a Board of Officers appointed 
by the following order: 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, MASS., 
SPECIAL ORDERS,) March 3, 1911. 


) 
No. 11 ) 

The Board of Officers consisting of— 
Major Kenneth Morton, Ord. Dept., 
Major Walter G. Penfield, Ord. Dept., 
Lieutenant C.A. Meals, Ord. Dept., 
Lieutenant Arthur D. Minick, Ord. Dept., 


originally appointed by S.O. No. 54, Springfield 
Armory, Mass., November 7, 1910, is reconvened 
to meet at this Armory at 10:00 o’clock A.M., 


The abbreviations in this text for minutes (‘) and seconds ("), 
and the same abbreviations for feet (') and inches (”) are repro- 
duced exactly as in the original document. They may be expressed 
differently than in today’s normal usage, such as (2’ 39”.5) and 
(1".97), ete, 
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March 15, 1911, to continue tests of such auto- 
matic pistols, caliber .45, as may be presented to 
them for that purpose. In these tests and report 
thereon, the Board will be governed by the in- 
structions of the Chief of Ordnance in letters of 
November 4, 1910 (13092-1894), January 4, 1911 
(13092-1956), and such subsequent instructions as 
may be received. 

By order of COLONEL BLUNT: 


(Signed) W. J. McCaughey, 
Lieut., Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 
Adjutant. 
The Board met at 10 o’clock A.M., March 15, 
1911. Present all the members. 


Two pistols were submitted to the board for 
test. One was a semi-automatic, cal. .45, latest 
model, manufactured by the Savage Arms Co., the 
other a semi-automatic, cal. .45, latest model, [se- 
rial number 5] manufactured by the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 

The changes which had been made in each pis- 
tol since the last test were shown to the Board by 
a representative of each company, after which the 
Board proceeded to the test of the pistols, being 
governed by the instructions contained in a letter 
from the Chief of Ordnance, dated Nov. 4, 1910, 
(O.0.13092-1894) and by further instructions 
contained in a letter from Chief of Ordnance dated 
January 4, 1911 (0.0.13092-1956). 

During the test there were present the following 
representatives of the two companies: from the 
Savage Arms Co., Mr. Adriance, President, Mr. 
W.G. Green, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Mr. F.C. Chadwick, Superintendent, Mr. 
E.H. Searle, the inventor, and two mechanics: 
from the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Col. 
W.C. Skinner, President, Col. C.L.F. Robinson, 
Vice President, Mr. J.J. Peard, Superintendent, 
Mr. J.M. Browning, the inventor, Mr. Thomas K. 
North, Engineer and a mechanic.®*° 

Lieut. W.S. Pryor,*! U.S. Navy, representing 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the U.S. Navy, was 
also present during a portion of the tests. 

The President of the Savage Arms Co. stated 
to the Board that the Savage pistol had been fired 
previous to these tests 1048 rounds and a repre- 
sentative of the Colt Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
stated that the pistol submitted by them had been 
fired from 400 to 500 rounds. 


soWilliam Converse Skinner served as President of Colt from Jan- 
uary 5, 1909, until January 1, 1911. Charles Leonard Frost Ro- 
binson served from January 1, 1911, until July 6, 1916. Colonel 
Skinner was again named president from July 13, 1916, until May 
19, 1921. Consequently, it appears that some of the names in the 
1911 test report may have been copied from the 1910 report. 

8iLieut. W.S. Pryor is incorrect, apparently copied from the 1910 
test report. He is correctly identified as Lieut. William L. Pryor. 
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The ammunition used in the tests was the same 
for both pistols. It was of recent manufacture by 
the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., had a jacketed 
230 grain bullet, and was loaded to give a muzzle 
velocity of 800 f.s. 

The pistols were subjected to the following 
tests: 


Test I. 


The pistols were thoroughly examined by the 
Board as to design, appearance, balance, ease of 
manipulation, suitability for mounted troops, etc. 
The weight of the Savage was found to be 2 Ibs. 
8 oz., of the Colt 2 Ibs. 7 oz. 


Test II. 


A special examination was made of the safety 
features of the two pistols. Both were found to 
have an automatic grip safety and a mechanical 
safety, all of which worked satisfactorily. The me- 
chanical safety of the Colt operates when the pistol 
is cocked only, and the Savage when both cocked 
and when the hammer is down. The mechanical 
safety of both is convenient for operation with the 
thumb of the firing hand. 


Test III. 


The two pistols were dismounted and assem- 
bled in the following times by mechanics in the 
employ of the manufacturers. 

Time required to dismount the breech and 
magazine mechanism, with the except of the mag- 
azine: 


Savage, 2'3” Colt,2'°39%.5 


To complete dismounting: 
Savage, 29”.6 Colt, 24”.5 


To assemble, except the magazine: 
Savage, 5'10”.5 Colt, 4’50” 


To complete assembling: 
Savage, 28”.5 Colt, 12”.5 


Test IV. 


The number of parts in each pistol was then 
counted and found to be as follows: 


Figure 1-24 = (opposite page) Colt Model 1911 Special Army Model (prototype), caliber .45, serial number 
5. This pistol was tested by the Ordnance Department in the historic pistol trials of March 1911. See test 
report. Note circled Rampant Colt on slide, improved safety lock (covering sear pin), slightly modified grip 
safety tang, convex shaped slide stop thumb piece, larger stock screws without stock escutcheons, left stock 
covering plunger tube, and different shape recoil spring housing on bottom of the slide (arrow). The magazine 
is the same as Model 1910 magazines, except a dimple was impressed into 1911 followers to improve feeding 


Savage Colt 

Pins, riveted 1 4 
Pins, not riveted 3 6 
Screws 0 4 
Springs (flat 0 1 

(coiled 11 6 
Riveted parts 0) 7 
Other parts 25 33 


Total components 40 Inc. 4 in mag. 61 Inc. 7 in mag. 


On two of the Savage magazines the lanyard 
eye was made an integral part of the bottom plate. 
Test V. 


The number and kinds of tools required to dis- 
mount and assemble the pistols were: 


Savage Colt 
1 Screwdriver 1 Combination tool 
(1 Screwdriver) 
(2 Drifts) 
Test VI. 


50 rounds from each pistol were fired deliberately 
into a butt to observe the operation. The two pis- 
tols functioned normally. All firing in this and 
subsequent tests was done by employees of the 
Armory or members of the Board, except as noted. 
Three magazines were used with each pistol. The 
Savage pistol ejected the empty shells upward and 
to the front while the Colt ejected upward and to 
the right and rear. 


Test VII. 


The velocity of each pistol was measured at 25 
feet and the mean of 5 shots was: 


Savage Colt 
849.4 828.0 
Test VIII. 


Two targets of 10 shots from each pistol were 
made for accuracy at 75 feet, using a muzzle rest 
with the resulting mean radii of dispersion: 


of the last cartridge. Inset shows original hammer, which was disapproved by the Ordnance Department. 
(Courtesy of National Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA) 
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Savage Colt 

Ist target 1".97 "89 

2nd target 1”.97 "82 
1 OF 0.855 


5 shots for penetration from each pistol were 
fired into 1 inch pine boards placed 1 inch apart. 
The average penetration was: 

Savage Colt 
6”.135 5".791 


5 shots were fired from each pistol into solid 
oak with the resulting mean penetration: 


Savage Colt 
2" 32 2”.05 
Test IX. 


Three magazines full of cartridges were fired 
from each pistol at a target 6’x 2’, 100” distant, to 
test the rapidity and accuracy. The firing was be- 
gun with the chamber empty and three full mag- 
azines for each pistol placed with it on the table. 


Results: Savage Colt 
Time 35” 28” 
Number of shots 24 21 
Hits 22 21 
Mean radii oy 5".85 


The Colt pistol was fired by Mr. E.G. Reising 
of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., and the 
Savage pistol was fired by Mr. Charles Nelson of 
the Savage Arms Co. 


Test X. 


Same as preceding except the pistols were fired 
by the same persons into a butt at short range and 
no hits considered. 


Savage Colt 
Time 16” 12” 
Shots 24 21 


In all the above tests the pistols functioned nor- 
mally. 


Test XI. 


The two pistols were then thoroughly exam- 
ined, oiled and fired deliberately 6,000 rounds 
each, being cleaned thoroughly, examined and 
oiled after each 100 rounds.’ Wherever exami- 
nation showed the least sign of deformation it was 
noted. Each pistol was fired 100 rounds and then 
was allowed to cool while the other was fired, giv- 


82Believed to be a misprint. This should read “after each 1,000 


rounds.” 


ing each pistol at least 5 minutes to cool. Firing 
was not begun after cooling until the hand could 
be placed on the slide over the barrel without dis- 
comfort. There was an interval of about two sec- 
onds between shots in the same magazine when 
the pistol functioned normally. 

The following was noted during the tests: 


Ist Thousand. 

Time—1 hour, 29 minutes. 

Savage:—Magazine dropped about an inch af- 
ter round 926. Fault of operator. 

Colt:—Magazine dropped about an inch after 
round 599. Fault of operator. This occurred after 
the first shot from a magazine in each case, be- 
cause the operator had not pushed the magazine 
fully home. 


2nd Thousand. 
Time | hour, 48 minutes. 

Savage:—Round 1007 slight jam. Bolt failed to 
go entirely home. Twice the bolt moved forward 
when magazine was inserted before the bolt stop 
was released. 

Round 1580 missfire 

Round 1728 missfire 

Round 1907 jam, slight, easily reduced. 

Colt:—Functioned perfectly. 


3rd Thousand. 
Time 2 Hours, 2 minutes. 

Savage:—Round 2924, Bolt stop broke. Ex- 
amination indicated a partial break previous to 
this round; new one inserted. 

Colt:—Functioned perfectly. 


4th Thousand. 
Time 3 hours, | minute. 

Savage—Round 3607 slight jam, bolt pushed 
forward by hand. 

3610 magazine dropped, fault 
of operator. 

3973 missfire 

3980 . 

At the end of this thousand it was noted that 
the bolt stop was upset where the magazine carrier 
strikes it and that the sear was also slightly upset. 
The firing pin spring was found to be 0”.9 shorter 
than the spare one. 

Colt:—Functioned perfectly. 


5th Thousand. 
Time, 2 hours, 6 minutes. 

Savage:—The same magazine dropped at 
rounds 4008, 4030, 4054, and 4056 and a new 
magazine was substituted. At round 4083 another 
magazine dropped and it was then discovered that 
the magazine catch pin had jarred out for a por- 
tion of its length, thereby preventing the catch 
from operating properly. The pin was driven back 
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and the edge of its hole slightly pened to hold it 
in place. After this thousand it was found that the 
bolt stop was further upset and that there were 
two cracks in the bolt. A new bolt was substituted. 
Colt:—Functioned perfectly. 


6th Thousand. 

Savage:—In rounds 5004 and 5012 there were 
jams due to non-ejection of the empty shells. It 
was noted that with the introduction of the new 
bolt the ejection was to the rear. Careful exami- 
nation was made after round 5100 and it was 
found that the extractor was riding over a lug on 
the rear of the barrel, caused by the groove in the 
new bolt not being properly placed. A new and 
slightly different extractor was substituted and the 
ejection was sure and to the front thereafter. Be- 
tween rounds 5000 and 5661 there were 24 miss- 
fires and they became so frequent latterly that the 
pistol was dismounted and examined. It was dis- 
covered that the breech plug had cracked and was 
binding the hammer. A new plug was then in- 
serted. The firing pin spring had acquired a per- 
manent set. 

At rounds 5663, 5672, 5734, 5740 and 5769 
the bolt did not fully counter recoil. At round 5858 
the safety slide broke and was replaced. When the 
pistol was dismounted the bolt lock spring was 
found broken and was replaced by a new one. The 
new safety slide did not fit properly, causing fail- 
ure to fully counter recoil in the next 9 rounds. 
The slide was taken out and an attempt was made 
to replace it by another but the only other fur- 
nished did not fit as well. The retractor spring was 
then examined, found to have set about | inch 
and was replaced by a new one. This spring over- 
came the drag of the safety slide on the breech 
plug and firing was resumed for the remainder of 
the 6,000. 

Attempt was then made to fire the 24 missfire 
cartridges mentioned above. There were 11 fail- 
ures. 

Colt:—Functioned perfectly. 

Minute examination of the Colt pistol after this 
test failed to show any broken parts, the only de- 
fects being a minute bulging of the frame near the 
front end of the grooves and a slight upsetting of 
the bolt stop where it strikes the magazine fol- 
lower. 


Test XII. 


Velocities were then measured at 25 ft. result- 
ing as follows: 


Savage Colt 
Mean of 5 shots 856 fis. 821 fis. 


Test XIII. 


The pistols were then fired automatically as 
follows: Four rounds to give a calculated pressure 
of 25% less than normal, four rounds 15% less, 
and four rounds 10% less, with results as follows: 


Savage Colt 
4—25% less O.K. O.K. 
4—15% less O.K O.K. 


4—10% less O.K. (1 missfire) O.K. 


Test XIV. 


The pistols were then fired five times as single 
loaders in a recoiling rest with cartridges in which 
the powder charge was increased to give a cal- 
culated chamber pressure of 25% greater than nor- 
mal. The Colt pistol functioned normally. The 
sear of the Savage broke at the 4th round. A new 
sear was inserted, also a new sear spring, broken 
in removing the broken sear. The removal of the 
broken sear was difficult on account of the design 
of the pistol and other parts were deformed in 
removing the breech plug. Upon re-assembling 
the pistol functioned normally in the 5th round. 


Test XV. 


Each pistol was fired in a recoiling rest one 
round in which the primer had been thinned so 
as to be pierced by the firing pin. Afterwards two 
rounds were fired automatically. Both pistols 
functioned satisfactorily. 

The pistols were then disassembled, cleaned 
and thoroughly examined. Both were found to be 
in good condition with no broken parts. 

All missfire cartridges were examined and no 
defects found. 

The shock of recoil of the Savage is much more 
severe than the Colt. The experienced operators 
who fired several thousand rounds in the endur- 
ance test, in alternate five hundreds, estimated the 
fatigue of firing five hundred rounds with Savage 
equal to firing two thousand with the Colt. 

As a result of the test both pistols are thought 
by the Board to be of suitable balance, weight, 
caliber, energy, accuracy, simplicity and safety for 
use in the military service. 

All essential parts in each can be easily made 
interchangeable and are readily assembled with- 
out especial tools. : 

Both have suitable appliances to prevent pre- 
mature discharge while subject to rough usage 
when carried cocked or otherwise, mounted or on 
foot, and the component parts are sufficiently 
strong and well designed to resist ordinary rough 
usage. 

Of the two pistols the Board is of the opinion 
that the Colt’s is superior, because it is the more 
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reliable, the more enduring, the more easily di- 
sassembled, when there are broken parts to be 
replaced, and the more accurate. 

It equals in these qualities the Colt Cal. .45 
revolver, Model 1909 while being superior to that 
arm in balance, safety, and rapidity and accuracy 
of fire and interchangeability. 

The Colt pistol embodies all the features con- 
sidered essential, desirable, and preferable by the 
Board of Officers convened by Special Orders 305, 
War Department, Washington, Dec. 28th, 1906, 
except that there is no automatic indicator show- 
ing that the pistol is loaded or indicator showing 
the number of cartridges remaining in the mag- 
azine. There are, however, a few riveted parts, and 
the Board is uncertain whether the pistol would 
function properly with non-jacketed bullets. 

The features referred to above are: 

Caliber not less than .45. 

The magazine to hold not less than 6 cartridges. 

Weight of bullet not less than 230 grains. 

Initial velocity not less than 800 feet per sec- 
ond. 

Trigger pull, measured at center of contact of 
finger with trigger, not less than 6 pounds. 

A simple and durable mechanism with as few 
parts as possible, capable of being readily dis- 
mounted and assembled, using as few tools as 
practicable. The number of springs, screws, and 
pins should be reduced to a minimum, particu- 
larly in the case of flat springs. 

As compact mechanism as possible and a shape 
adapted to carrying in a holster. 

Adapted for use as a short-range weapon, not 
as a carbine. 

The breech to be closed and locked before the 
firing pin can reach the primer. 

An automatic safety, such that the arm may be 
carried cocked and with a cartridge in the bore 
without danger and be ready for the first shot with- 
out any other action than pulling the trigger. 

Vertical in preference to side ejection of car- 
tridge case. 

Reasonable certainty of action in automatic 
loading and ejection. 

Comparatively easy action in ejecting by hand 
in case of misfire or jam. 

Automatic indication that the last cartridge has 
been fired from the arm. 

Good balance and a shape of grip adapted to 
the kind. 

A form of magazine catch that can easily be 
operated by the pistol hand and which allows the 
magazine to drop out. 

No special tools for dismounting and assem- 
bling. 

Such design and relation of parts that each may 
be readily replaced if required. 


Loading by box magazine, and not by clip. 

A position of the center of gravity as near as 
practicable to the axis of the bore. 

A bolt securely locked to the barrel until the 
bullet has left the bore. 

A bolt in one piece rather than one with a sep- 
arate head. 

In addition to these the pistol has the following 
desirable features: 

A mechanical safety for locking the pistol in 
the cocked position. 

The hammer can be cocked or lowered with 
one hand. 

The magazine holds seven cartridges. 

The magazine has a lanyard loop to prevent 
loss. 

When the hammer is down the firing pin does 
not touch the primer. 

The Board therefore recommends that the Colt 
Caliber .45 Automatic Pistol of the design sub- 
mitted to the Board for test be adopted for use by 
foot and mounted troops in the military service, 
in consequence of its marked superiority to the 
present service revolvers, and to any other known 
pistol, of its extreme reliability and endurance and 
of its fulfillment of all essential requirements. 


KENNETH MORTON, 
Major, Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 
President. 


WALTER PENFIELD 
Major, Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 


Member. 
C. A. MEALS, 
APPROVED: Lieut., Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 
S. E. BLUNT, Member. 
Colonel, Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 
Commanding. ARTHUR D. MINICK 
SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, Lieut., Ord. Dept., U.S.A., 
MASS., Recorder. 


March 23, 1911. 


On March 21, 1911, at the conclusion of the tests, 
Colonel Stanhope E. Blunt, Commanding Officer of 
Springfield Armory, dispatched a telegram to the 
Chief of Ordnance concurring with the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Officers. On March 28th, upon 
receipt of the Board’s official report, the recommen- 
dation was endorsed by Brigadier General William 
B. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance. On March 29, 1911, 
the Colt automatic pistol, caliber .45, was officially 
approved by Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, 
replacing the Colt revolver, caliber .38, as the service 
arm. The official designation was established as Au- 
tomatic Pistol, Caliber .45, Model of 1911. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Weight, 2 pounds 7 ounces. 
Trigger pull, 6 to 6'/2 pounds. 
Total length, 8.593 inches. 
Barrel: 
Length, 5.025 inches. 
Diameter of bore, 0.445 inch. 
Rifling: 
Grooves— 
Number, 6. 
Width, 0.1522 inch. 
Depth, 0.003 inch. 
Lands— 
Width, 0.072 inch. 
Twist, one turn in 16 inches, Left-handed. 
Front sight above axis of bore, 0.5597 inch. 


Model 1911 Service Cartridge 


Frankford Arsenal was assigned the task of de- 
veloping a standardized caliber .45 service cartridge. 
At the request of the Ordnance Department, the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company furnished Frank- 
ford Arsenal with a copy of Drawing No. 512. This 
blueprint showed in detail the Model 1909 automatic 
pistol cartridge as manufactured by U.M.C. On July 
13, 1911, Frankford was issued a Colt automatic pis- 
tol, serial number 8, Model of 1910, for use in the 
development and testing of ammunition. The barrel 
had the same bore dimensions as a Model 1911 bar- 
rel. As a cost-saving measure, Frankford considered 
making primer pockets the same size as used in cal- 
iber .30 rifle cartridges in order to use discarded rifle 
cases. This was considered because U.M.C.’s 1909 
primer pocket measured .2092”-.2096”, essentially 
the same size as in caliber .30 rifle cases (.2093’- 
.2098”). They later determined, however, that new 
cases could be manufactured at less cost. Conse- 
quently, the primer pocket dimensions were made 
slightly smaller (.2020”-.2025”) so the primers could 
not be mistakenly used in rifle cartridges. This also 
prevented the possible mixing of primers during 
manufacture. 

Proposed Drawing 2380, dated August 18, 1911, 
titled Caliber .45 Automatic Pistol Ball Cartridge, For 
Colt’s Automatic Pistol, was submitted to the Chief 
of Ordnance for approval. On September 29, 1911, 
Frankford Arsenal reported that a limited number of 
cartridges had been manufactured and found to func- 
tion satisfactorily. These cartridges were head- 
stamped “FA 911.” A few minor corrections were 
made to the blueprints, and the final Ordnance Draw- 


ing, No. 47-1-5, dated October 13, 1911, was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Ordnance three days later on 
October 16th, signifying official adoption of the car- 
tridge.8? This cartridge was designated Pistol Ball 
Cartridge, Caliber .45, Model of 1911. Specifications 
governing the manufacture and inspection were not 
finally approved until April 1912.84 After World War 
I the designation changed to Cartridge, Pistol Ball, 
Caliber .45, M1911. 

Except for the bullet knurl and primer, the 
U.M.C. Model 1909 cartridge was copied almost ex- 
actly. The Ordnance Department acknowledged this 
fact and presented a letter of commendation to 


83Ordnance Department file 13092/2207, Sth Endorsement, RG 
156, NA. 
84Tbid., 8th Endorsement. 


VELOCITY AND STRIKING ENERGY: 


VELOCITY ENERGY 
(Feet per second) (Foot-pounds) 


RANGE 
(Yards) 


802 329 
788 317 
773 305 
758 294 
744 283 
730 272 
717 262 
704 253 
691 244 
678 235 
666 226 


PENETRATION IN 
WHITE PINE: 


RANGE 
(Yards) 


DEPTH 
(Inches) 


Note: A penetration of one inch in 
white pine corresponds to a se- 
rious wound. 
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U.M.C. The following is a synopsis of the Frankford 
Arsenal design: 


Frankford eliminated the bullet knurl, but Re- 
mington Arms-U.M.C. continued to use the 
knurl through 1919. (1909-era Winchester bullets 
also featured a bullet knurl.) 

The length of the Frankford cartridge case mea- 
sured .892”-.898” versus .895”-.900” on 
U.M.C.’s Model 1909 case. 

The cartridge case was provided with a cannelure 
to prevent the bullet from being pushed down 
on the powder, the same as U.M.C.’s. 

Primer pocket dimensions changed as described 
above. 

The primer was charged with Composition No. 
42, the standard primer mixture used at Frank- 
ford Arsenal. 

The propellent was approximately 5 grains of 
Bull’s-Eye powder, the same as U.M.C.’s. 

The profile of the bullet corresponded to 
U.M.C.’s design, the diameter measuring .450” 


to .451”. Officially, however, the diameter was 
listed as .45015’. 

8. The bullet core consisted of a lead and tin com- 
position enclosed within a jacket of cupro-nickel 
weighing 230 + 2 grains. This jacket material 
was changed to a tinned gilding metal in Feb- 
ruary 1912. 


Figure 1-25 _Left cartridge: Model 1909. Head- 
stamp: “U.M.C. .45 A.C.P.” 230 gr. bullet. Right car- 
tridge: Model 1911. Headstamp: “F A 9 11” 230 gr. 
bullet. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Colt Automatic Pistol, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1911 


1911-1916 


March 29, 1911, was a day of intense activity for 
Colt and the Ordnance Department. Colt received 
several communications and inquiries from the Ord- 
nance Office in Washington. The first of these was 
from Lieutenant Colonel John T. Thompson. He of- 
ficially notified Colt that the Colt automatic pistol 
had been adopted, as follows: 


1. Iam instructed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
inform you that the Colt automatic pistol, 
caliber .45, tested at the Springfield Armory 
beginning March 15, 1911, has passed the 
prescribed tests and has been adopted for the 
service in place of the Colt Army Revolver, 
caliber .38. 

2. It is requested that you inform this office as 
early as practicable as to the cost and time of 
delivery of 30,262 Colt automatic pistols, cal- 
iber .45, of the model above referred to, with 
spare parts and screwdrivers therefor, prop- 
erly packed and delivered to the Springfield 
Armory, Massachusetts.! 


The design of the new pistol was approved by 
the War Department in all respects as originally 
tested, except for the following minor changes: 


1. The hammer spur was made wider by adding 
flanks to both sides of the hammer in order to 
provide more thumb contact during cocking. 

2. The contract stated that “the frame shall be 
strengthened in a manner satisfactory to the 
Chief of Ordnance’”’; this refers to the pistol tested 
in 1910, which suffered numerous receiver 
cracks. 

3. The recoil spring and recoil spring plug were also 
changed. As originally tested, the front coil of the 
recoil spring was slightly expanded, and the bot- 
tom of the plug was threaded for a length of about 


‘Ordnance Office file 13092/2044, RG 156, NA. 


¥" so the plug could be tightly secured to the 
spring and keep it from jumping off during dis- 
assembly.” Colt advised that if the spring was 
assembled with the large end on the recoil spring 
guide it could cause a jam, therefore, as finally 
approved, the threads were removed from the 
plug and both ends of the spring were crimped 
inward slightly so either end would fit snugly on 
the recoil spring guide. As a result, the plug was 
made without any means of fastening to the 
spring, but that problem was later corrected. 


Colt also made a few changes in addition to the 
government requirements: 


— 


The shape of the ejector was changed. 

2. The size of the diamond panels on the stocks was 
enlarged. 

3. The shape of the thumbpiece on the slide stop 

was slightly modified. 


Captain Gilbert H. Stewart, Ordnance Office, 
also dispatched a letter to Colt on March 29th: 


I am instructed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
inform you that it is desired to have on hand in 
this office available for use at the earliest practi- 
cable date a number of Colt automatic pistols, 
caliber .45, the same as the one tested at the 
Springfield Armory by a board of officers begin- 
ning March 15, 1911. 

These pistols are required for use in designing 
and testing ammunition at the Frankford Arsenal, 
for use in designing and manufacturing holsters 
at the Rock Island Arsenal, and for other pur- 
poses. 

It is understood that the Company has ap- 
proximately seven of these pistols on hand. In- 


2Ordnance Office file 13092/2336, RG 156, NA. 
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formation is requested as to whether these pistols 
can be sold to this Department, and, if so, at what 
price and the probable date upon which they can 
be delivered to this office. 


Colt’s president, Charles L.F. Robinson, replied 
on the following day, March 30th: 


The only pistols that we have are— 

No. 2, which has been shot 10,000 times; this 
can be refinished and forwarded in one week to 
the Rock Island Arsenal to be used in connection 
with designing a holster. We do not recommend 
that this pistol should be fired although it would 
probably not harm it if necessary to do so. 

Nos. 7, 8, and 9 are green [not heat treated] 
and will require two weeks to finish them. We have 
received a request from Colonel Skinner to send 
one of these to the Secretary of War, one to Gen- 
eral Crozier, and one to General Wood. If this is 
done it will be impossible to comply with your 
request. It will take at least three months, and will 
cost approximately $150 a piece to manufacture 
by hand the arms you require. 

When Colonel Skinner stated to you that we 
had seven arms on hand he had forgotten that 
many of them had been shot many thousand times 
for trial purposes. 

We will await your instructions as to whether 
to furnish the three arms for the gentlemen 
named, or whether to send them to your office for 
testing purposes. 


Further discussions resulted in pistol No. 2 being 
refinished and delivered to Springfield Armory in 
mid-April. Delivery of the three additional pistols 
was delayed until May 8, 1911, as they were awaiting 
new style (wide-spur) hammers. On May 9th, pistol 
No. 7 was purchased by Brigadier General William 
B. Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, and No. 8 by Major 
General Leonard Wood, Chief of Staff. Pistol No. 9 
was tagged for Jacob M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, 
but a receipt has not been found. 

On April 21, 1911, Colt’s president Robinson 
verified previous discussions about the order for 
30,262 pistols: 


We beg to confirm the verbal arrangement 
made between General Crozier and Colonel Skin- 
ner... 

1. The price of the Colt Automatic Pistol, Cal. 
.45, Model of 1911, is to be $14.25 each, 
which will include but one magazine. Any 
additional magazines can be purchased at a 
price of 50 cents each. 

2. At the urgent request of the Ordnance De- 
partment, War, we will grant that Department 
the right to manufacture at its Arsenals the 
Colt Automatic Pistol, Cal. .45, Model of 


1911, for its own requirement, under the fol- 
lowing conditions— 

That we will hold the U.S. Government 
harmless against other claims for royalty, etc., 
providing it will pay the Colt’s Company the 
sum of $2.00 per pistol royalty, out of which 
the Colt Company will satisfy the claims of 
the inventor, John M. Browning. 

It is, however, understood that this right to 
manufacture the Colt Automatic Pistol, Cal. 
.45, Model of 1911, becomes operative only 
after the Ordnance Department, War, has 
purchased from the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. 50,000 pistols and received deliv- 
eries of the same. 

It is also understood that the Ordnance De- 
partment will have the right to manufacture 
but 33'4% of its requirements, giving the 
Colt’s Company the remaining 667%, and 
that these orders shall be given simultane- 
ously.3 


The Ordnance Department contested the above 
limitation that restricted government manufacturing 
rights until after the delivery of 50,000 pistols. Con- 
sequently, on May 3rd, Colt reversed their position 
and stated that the Ordnance Department need only 
place orders for 50,000 pistols. 

Also on April 21, 1911, the Chief of Ordnance 
issued the first purchase order to Colt. The price 
quoted by Colt was 50 cents per pistol lower than 
earlier estimates; therefore, the number ordered was 
increased from 30,262 to 31,344, as follows: 


I am instructed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
inform you that this Department will be pleased 
to have you accept an order for the following Colt 
Automatic pistols, cal. .45, model of 1911, to- 
gether with screwdrivers, spare parts, and arm 
chests, at the prices stated, viz: 


Price Total 
Pistols each price 
31,344 Colt automatic 
pistols, cal. .45, model 
of 1911, with one 
magazine in pistol $14.25 $446,652.004 


The following spare parts were ordered in the 
amount of 3,134 each: stock screws, slide stop plung- 
ers, safety lock plungers, plunger springs, extractors, 
firing pins, firing pin springs, barrel links, barrel link 
pins, mainspring housing pins, hammer pins, ham- 
mer struts, hammer strut pins, sears, sear springs, 
and recoil springs. Other parts were ordered in the 


3Ordnance Office file 13092/2095, RG 156, NA. 
4Ordnance Office file 13092/2089, RG 156, NA. 
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amount of 1,567 each, as follows: left and right 
stocks, firing pin stops, mainsprings, mainspring 
caps, mainspring cap pins, mainspring housing pin 
retainers, sear pins, disconnectors, slide stops, recoil 
spring guides, and recoil spring plugs. Also ordered 
were 31,344 screwdrivers and 627 arm chests. Total 
cost of the order was $459,988.77. The order further 
specified: 


Deliveries of the pistols etc. above referred to 
are to be made f.o.b. cars at your works in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in the quantities and on the 
dates following, viz: 

500 Pistols on or before each of the following 
dates— 

December 22, 1911, January 22, 1912, and Feb- 
ruary 22, 1912. 

2000 Pistols on or before March 22, 1912, and 
2000 on or before the 22nd of each month there- 
after until completion of the order.’ 


The formal contract was signed on May 5, 1911. 
Additional pistols required to equip an army of 
450,000 men, composed of regulars, organized mi- 
litia, and volunteers, were to be ordered as fast as 
appropriations became available for the purpose. 
Meanwhile, Colt began to tool-up for production. 

On April 27, 1911, the Ordnance Office sent 
drawings to Springfield Armory showing the re- 
quested markings for the new pistol. (Figure 2-1.) 
On May 22nd, however, without explanation, the 
Ordnance Office changed their mind and stated, “It 
is now desired to omit the marking ‘““CALIBER .45.” 
On May 24th, Colt requested a change in the mark- 
ings to include the additional patent date. The Ord- 
nance Office authorized the following patent legend: 


PATENTED APR.20,1897 
SEPT.9,1902,DEC.19,1905,FEB.14,1911 


On May 27th, Ordnance decided that the pistols 
would be numbered serially beginning with number 
1, rather than continuing after the prototype series. 
Colt convinced the Ordnance Department that the 
additional patent date of February 14, 1911, and 
other changes were sufficient justification to distin- 
guish them from the prototype pistols. 

Special Army Model No. 2 (Model 1911 proto- 
type series) was used at Springfield Armory as an 
example for the preparation of a new instruction 
manual entitled Ordnance Document No. 1866, De- 
scription of the Automatic Pistol, Caliber .45, Model 
of 1911, with Rules for Management, Memoranda of 
Trajectory, and Description of Ammunition. The first 
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issue of this manual was dated April 1, 1912. The 
markings ““UNITED STATES PROPERTY” and 
“W.G.P.” were hand stamped on Pistol No. 2 to show 
an example of Government marks. Photographs of 
this pistol and all of the component parts were pic- 
tured in the manual. These photographs were used 
in the following manuals: 


1. Ordnance Document No. 1866, dated April 1, 
1912. 

2. Ordnance Document No. 1866, revised February 
14, 1914. 

3. War Department Document No. 801, dated Feb- 
ruary 1918,Manual of the Automatic Pistol, Cal. 
.45, Model of 1911, prepared by the A.E.F. in 
France. 

4. War Department Document No. 801, dated May 
6, 1918, reprinted in the United States. 

5. Training Regulations No. 320-15, dated March 
3, 1924. (Figure 2-3.) 


On August 17, 1911, Special Army Model No. 2 
was sent to Rock Island Arsenal by special messenger 
for the purpose of designing a holster for the service 
pistol. This holster was designated Holster, Pistol, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1912. They were manufactured 
in the Harness Shop at Rock Island Arsenal. 

Colt completed 51 pistols in 1911. Serial num- 
bers 1 through 40 were assembled on December 28th 
and numbers 41 through 51 on December 29th. 
Numbers | through 50 were shipped to Springfield 
Armory on January 4, 1912. Early pistols through 
serial number 83 were marked in accordance with 
the Ordnance drawings dated April 26, 1911, except 
for the rescinded “CALIBER .45” marking. The 
height of the letters in the patent legend were 1/16”; in 
Colt’s logo they were 5/4”. This logo marking appears 
to have been the same die that was used on other 
Colt automatic pistols of the period. The height of 
these letters was reduced to 16” at serial number 84, 
the same size as letters in the patent legend. (See 
Pistol No. 39, Figure 2-6.) 

The “UNITED STATES PROPERTY” marking 
was flat die stamped on the left side of the receiver 
with letters 732” high. On December 21, 1911, Spring- 
field Armory advised the Ordnance Office in Wash- 
ington that a large number of receivers at Colt were 
being held up awaiting stamping. They reported that 
the words “UNITED STATES PROPERTY” could 
not be satisfactorily marked on the receivers with the 
size of letters shown on the drawings dated April 26, 
1911. This was because of a changeover to roll mark- 
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PATENTED COLTS PT. FA. MF6. Co, 
APR. 20.1897, SEPT.9.1902, DEC. 19.1905. HARTFORD, GT USA. 


INSPECTORS. INITIALS: 


AUTOMATIC LYSTOL., 
MOLL OF 1H. 


MARKING ON LEFT SIDE OF PYSTOL. 


CGALIRER .45 
MODEL OF ISI. U.S.ARMY. 


SEE 


AUTOMATIC /YSTOL 
MODELL GF 1M 
MARKING ON RIGHT SIDE OF AISTOL. 


Q0., APR. 26,1411. 


Figure 2-1 Ordnance Department drawings showing the proposed markings for Model 1911 pistols. 
(Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C.) 


Figure 2-2 Cast iron model for molding pistol holsters. 
(Julius T. Kosan collection) 


PATENTED COLTS PT. Fk. A.MFG. CO. 
APR.201897.SEPT.91902.DEC.191905. HARTFORD,CT. U.S.A. 
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Figure 2-3 —_ Official photographs pictured in Ordnance Doc- 
ument No. 1866, and other official pamphlets. (Courtesy of Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D.C.) (Figure 2-3 continues on pp. 
74-76.) 
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TABLE 2-1 


Component parts of the Automatic Pistol, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1911. 


1. Receiver. 28. 
2. Barrel. 29. 
3. Slide. 30. 
4. Plunger tube. 31. 
5. Slide stop plunger. 32. 
6. Plunger spring. 33. 
7. Safety lock plunger. 34. 
8. Slide stop. 35. 
9. Rear sight. 36. 
10. Front sight. 37. 
11. Link. 38. 
12. Link pin. 39. 
13. Barrel bushing. 40. 
14. Recoil spring. 41. 
15. Recoil spring guide. 42. 
16. Plug. 43. 
17. Extractor. 44. 
18. Ejector. 45. 
19. Ejector pin. 46. 
20. Firing pin. 47. 
21. Firing pin spring. 48. 
22. Firing pin stop. 49. 
23. Hammer. 50. 
24. Hammer pin. 51. 
25. Hammer strut 52. 
26. Hammer strut pin. 53. 


27. Mainspring. 


(Numbers correspond to Figure 2-3.) 


Mainspring cap. 
Mainspring cap pin. 
Sear. 

Sear spring. 

Sear pin. 
Disconnector. 
Trigger. 

Grip safety. 

Safety lock. 
Mainspring housing. 
Mainspring housing pin. 


Mainspring housing pin retainer. 


Lanyard loop. 
Lanyard loop:pin. 
Magazine tube. 
Magazine base. 


Magazine pins (2). Magazine. 


Magazine loop. 
Magazine spring. 
Magazine follower. 
Magazine catch. 
Magazine catch spring. 
Magazine catch lock. 
Stocks, left and right. 
Stock screws (4). 
Screw bushings (4). 
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Figure 2-4 Model 1911 “Cal.45 Rifling” 
gauge, dated 10/1912; and “Cal.45 Auto P. M1911 
Bbl Depth of Ball Seat” gauge, dated 8/1911. (John 
H. Williams collection, East Hartford, CT) 
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Figure 2-5 Sectional views of Model 1911. (Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C.) 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY 


COLT’S PT. EF A.MFG CC, 
HARTFORD,.CT.US.A 


L OF 1911. US. 


No.39 


Figure 2-6 Colt Model 1911, serial number 39, original 
and unaltered. Assembled on December 28, 1911, and shipped 
to Springfield Armory on January 4, 1912. Inset shows position 
of inspector’s mark and checkering on the slide stop. (Author’s 
collection, photographed by Jeff Bell) 
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Colt Contracts 1911-1912 


Spare Parts 
and Magazines 


62,688 spare magazines 
10,000 spare magazines 


8,000 spare magazines 


spare parts 
1,520 spare magazines 


3,016 spare magazines 


10,400 spare magazines 


spare parts 


spare parts 


50,000 spare magazines 


TABLE 2-2 
Date of Number of 
Contract Pistols 
May 5, 1911 31,344 
Jul. 18, 1911 
Aug. 10, 1911 
Aug. 28, 1911 4,000 
Aug. 29, 1911 
Nov. 20, 1911 7,000 USN 
Nov. 20, 1911 1,229 
Nov. 20, 1911 
Nov. 21, 1911 1,508 
Nov. 21, 1911 
Nov. 21, 1911 760 
Nov. 21, 1911 
Dec. 9, 1911 171 
Feb. 5, 1912 3,325 
Feb. 5, 1912 
Mar. 16, 1912 2,300 USN 
Mar. 16, 1912 
Dec. 2, 1912 4,823 
(3,700 USN) 
(_ 500 USMC) 
( 623 Sales) 
Dec. 2, 1912 
Dec. 5, 1912 16,110 Militia 
Dec. 5, 1912 
Total 72,570 


ing. They contended that due to the rounding of that 
portion of the receiver on which the letters were 
stamped, it was almost impossible to stamp the let- 
ters so the lower part of the letters were visible. They 
recommended that the size of the letters be reduced 
to “ie”, which was approved by the Ordnance Office 
on December 26th. This smaller size marking began 
at serial number 104. ; 

The W.G.P. initials of Major Walter G. Penfield, 
intertwined in a circular monogram, were stamped 
on the left side of the receiver above the magazine 
catch in a position parallel to the axis of the grip. 
The only departure from the drawings of any con- 
sequence was the serial number prefix “No.” instead 
of “NO.”. The “No.” prefix changed to “N°” at about 
serial number 4501. (Table 2-3 lists the assembly 
dates of Colt’s first 500 pistols.) 

By April 23, 1912, a total of 2,500 pistols had 
been procured but the terms of the contract required 
5,500, resulting in a shortage of 3,000 pistols. The 


145,624 Spare magazines 


contract contained a penalty clause imposing liqui- 
dated damages for delay of delivery in the amount 
of one-third of one percent per day to a maximum 
of $1.50 per pistol. However, due to recognized prob- 
lems associated with getting a new commodity into 
production, this clause was not effective until May 
22, 1913. Production delays were further affected by 
a strike at Colt from September 14 until September 
26, 1912, but regardless of all the delays of getting 
into production (the strike, manufacturing problems, 
etc.), delivery was on schedule by April 1913. 

Ordnance procurement records did not begin un- 
til April 23, 1912, at which time the Ordnance Office 
ordered that weekly records be compiled and for- 
warded to Washington. Table 2-4 represents the total 
number of pistols accepted by Ordnance inspectors 
at the end of each week. They do not indicate Colt’s 
shipments. After the pistols were accepted, they were 
returned to Colt’s shipping department for packing 
and eventual shipment. 


TABLE 2-3 


Colt’s Assembly Dates 


Assembly 
Serial Numbers Quantity Dates 
1- 40 40 Dec. 28, 1911 
41- 51 11 Dec. 29 
52- 57 6 Jan. 2, 1912 
58 q Jan. 3 
59- 67 9 Jan. 6 
68- 96 (Note 1) 29 Jan. 8 
97-103 (Note 2) 7 Jan. 12 
104-200 (Note 3) 97 Jan. 25 
201-300 (Note 4) 100 Jan. 30 
301-313 13 Jan. 31 
314-341 28 Feb. 1, 1912 
342-355 14 Feb. 2 
256-405 50 Feb. 5 
406-433 28 Feb. 6 
434-446 13 Feb. 7 
447-480 34 Feb. 8 
481-500 20 Feb. 9 
C1-First commercial Government Model Mar. 9, 1912 


Note 1. Smaller size letters in Colt's logo began at serial number 84. 

Note 2. Assembler's marks listed in Colt’s production ledger beginning at serial number 
101. 

Note 3. Smaller size “UNITED STATES PROPERTY” marking began at serial number 104. 

Note4. Government interchangeability tests began on January 30, 1912, with serial numbers 
296-300. Thereafter, 10 % were usually interchanged. 


TABLE 2-4 


Ordnance Procurement Records 
Beginning April 23, 1912 


Spare 
Week Ending Pistols Total Magazines Total 
Apr. 23, 1912 0 2,500 | 3,917 10,917 
May 4, 1912 0 2,500 | 83 11,000 
May 18, 1912 C 500 3,000 | 0 11,000 
May 25, 1912 C 400 3,400 | 0 11,000 
Jun. 1, 1912 C 100 3,500 | 0 11,000 
Jun. 8, 1912 C 300 3,800 | 0 11,000 
Jun. 15, 1912 C 500 4,300 | 0 11,000 
Jun. 22, 1912 C 200 4,500 0 11,000 


C—"Conditionally accepted’’ due to lack of magazines. The pistols were accepted with spare magazines 
manufactured by Colt, which were returned from Springfield Armory for the purpose of completing the 
2,000 pistols on hand. 


Colt’s Shipment of Conditionally Accepted Pistols 
Jun. 1, 1912 1,000 2501—3500 USN 
Jun. 6, 1912 300 3501—3800 USMC 


Jun. 17, 1912 200 3801—4000 
Jun. 27, 1912 500 4001—4500 
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TABLE 2-4 Continued 


Spare 
Week Ending Pistols Total Magazines Total 


Aug. 24, 1912 1,000 5,500 | 2,000 13,000 
Aug. 31, 1912 1,000 6,500 | 2,000 15,000 
Sep. 28, 1912 1,000 7,500 | 2,000 17,000 
Oct. 12, 1912 500 8,000 | 0 17,000 
Oct. 19, 1912 500 8,500 | 0 17,000 
Oct. 26, 1912 1,000 9,500 | 2,000 19,000 
Nov. 2, 1912 2,000 11,500 | 8,000 27,000 
Nov. 9, 1912 2,000 13,500 | 0 27,000 
Nov. 16, 1912 700 14,200 | 1,400 28,400 
Nov. 23, 1912 800 15,000 | 4,600 33,000 
Dec. 7, 1912 1,000 16,000 | ty) 33,000 
Dec. 14, 1912 250 16,250 | 0 33,000 
Dec. 21, 1912 750 17,000 | 2,000 35,000 
Dec. 28, 1912 500 17,500 | 4,000 39,000 
Jan. 4, 1913 1,000 18,500 =| 4,000 43,000 
Jan. 11, 1913 700 19,200 | 4,000 47,000 
Jan. 18, 1913 500 19,700 | 4,000 51,000 
Jan. 25, 1913 1,000 20,700 | 3,000 54,000 
Feb. 1, 1913 600 21,300 | 5,000 59,000 
Feb. 8, 1913 400 21,700 | 10,342 69,342 
Feb. 15, 1913 500 22,200 | 2,520 71,862 
Feb. 22, 1913 800 23,000 | 0 71,862 
Mar. 1, 1913 1,250 24,250 | 4,000 75,862 
Mar. 15, 1913 500 24,750 | 3,016 78,878 
Mar. 22, 1913 700 25,450 | 4,000 82,878 
Mar. 29, 1913 1,300 26,750 | 0 82,878 
Apr. 5, 1913 1,200 27,950 | 4,000 86,878 
Apr. 12, 1913 750 28,700 | 3,000 89,878 
Apr. 19, 1913 500 29,200 | 0 89,878 
Apr. 26, 1913 450 29,650 | 3,688 93,566 
May 3, 1913 1,289 30,939 | 0 93,566 
May 10, 1913 511 31,450 | 0 93,566 
May 17, 1913 600 32,050 | 0 93,566 
May 24, 1913 900 32,950 | 0 93,566 
May 31, 1913 500 33,450 | 1,000 94,566 
Jun. 7, 1913 600 34,050 | 0 94,566 
Jun. 14, 1913 1,450 35,500 | 0 94,566 
Jun. 21, 1913 500 36,000 | 0 94,566 
Jun. 28, 1913 1,500 37,500 | 1,458 96,024 
Jul. 5, 1913 700 38,200 | 0 96,024 
Jul. 12, 1913 300 38,500 | 0 96,024 
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TABLE 2-4 Continued 


| Spare 
Week Ending Pistols Total Magazines Total 


Jul. 19, 1913 400 38,900 | 0 96,024 
Jul. 26, 1913 400 39,300 | 2,650 98,674 
Aug. 2, 1913 1,000 40,300 | 0) 98,674 
Aug. 9, 1913 1,500 41,800 | 4,600 103,274 
Aug. 16, 1913 500 42,300 | 0 103,274 
Aug. 23, 1913 1,500 43,800 | 0 103,274 
Aug. 30, 1913 1,300 45,100 | 0 103,274 
Sep. 6, 1913 800 45,900 | 0 103,274 
Sep. 13, 1913 700 46,600 | 0 103,274 
Sep. 20, 1913 1,200 47,800 | 0 103,274 
Sep. 27, 1913 900 48,700 | 0 103,274 
Oct. 4, 1913 1,400 50,100 | 0 103,274 
Oct. 11, 1913 1,800 51,900 | 0 103,274 
Oct. 18, 1913 1,300 53,200 | 0 103,274 
Oct. 25, 1913 1,100 54,300 | 0 103,274 
Nov. 1, 1913 800 55,100 | 0 103,274 
Nov. 8, 1913 0 55,100 | 3,646 106,920 
Nov. 15, 1913 700 55,800 | 0 106,920 
Nov. 22, 1913 800 56,600 | 6,000 112,920 
Nov. 29, 1913 700 57,300 | 0 112,920 
Dec. 6, 1913 800 58,100 | 3,280 116,200 
Dec. 13, 1913 1,400 59,500 | 2,800 119,000 
Dec. 20, 1913 400 59,900 | 800 119,800 
Dec. 27, 1913 500 60,400 | 1,000 120,800 
Jan. 3, 1914 300 60,700 | 600 121,400 
Jan. 10, 1914 300 61,000 | 600 122,000 
Jan. 17, 1914 400 61,400 | 800 122,800 
Jan. 24, 1914 600 62,000 | 1,200 124,000 
Jan. 31, 1914 300 62,300 | 600 124,600 
Feb. 7, 1914 700 63,000 | 1,400 126,000 
Feb. 14, 1914 600 63,600 | 1,200 127,200 
Feb. 21, 1914 1,900 65,500 | 3,800 131,000 
Feb. 28, 1914 400 65,900 | 800 131,800 
Mar. 7, 1914 600 66,500 | 1,200 133,000 
Mar. 14, 1914 900 67,400 | 1,800 134,800 
Mar. 21, 1914 1,100 68,500 | 2,200 135,200 
Mar. 28, 1914 100 68,600 | 3,000 138,200 
Apr. 4, 1914 500 69,100 | 0 138,200 
Apr. 11, 1914 300 69,400 | 600 138,800 
Apr. 18, 1914 1,000 70,400 | 2,000 140,800 
Apr. 25, 1914 1,200 71,600 | 2,400 143,200 
May 2, 1914 970 72,570 | 1,940 145,140 


a 


Source: Compiled from weekly records ordered by Ordnance Office file 13092/2367, RG 156, NA. 
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Early Production 
and Modifications 


Replacement Pistols 


Prior to 1918, the Ordnance Department re- 
quired all pistols to be shipped in lots of consecu- 
tively numbered pistols. The shipment of each lot 
was delayed until all pistols in the lot were inspected 
and accepted by Ordnance inspectors. Under that 
arrangement, any pistol that failed final inspection 
would likely delay shipment of the entire lot for sev- 
eral weeks while waiting for a substitute pistol to be 
manufactured. To avoid that possibility, Colt kept a 
supply of unnumbered replacement pistols on hand 
to take the place of any pistol that was rejected. Colt 
had followed this practice since the late 1800s. Re- 
placement pistols were completely assembled, 
marked, and blued, but were without a serial number. 
The following notation was entered in Colt’s pro- 
duction ledgers at the time the pistols were assem- 
bled: 


On [date] there were [number of] 45 autos assem- 
bled without numbers. These guns will be used to 
take the place of those frames which are con- 
demned. 


The serial number of the rejected pistol was sim- 
ply stamped on the unnumbered pistol, and the re- 
jected receiver was destroyed. Since the serial num- 
ber was added after the pistol was blued, these pistols 
are easily identified by the absence of bluing in and 
around the numbers, which was removed by the 
stamping die. 

Replacement pistols were presumably kept in re- 
serve until 1918, but they were only posted in Colt’s 
production ledgers through 1913, during which time 
a total of 149 were recorded. In May 1918, the re- 
quirement for consecutively numbered pistols was 
discontinued in order to increase the rate of delivery. 
(COLLECTORS NOTE: An unnumbered pistol must 
have an Assembler’s mark to qualify as a Replace- 
ment pistol, otherwise it is probably a so called lunch- 
box pistol.) 


Serial Number Location 


In October 1912, the following interoffice memo 
was posted in Colt’s production ledger: 


Mr. Williams— October 9, 1912 
The locality of numbers upon 45 auto (M1911) 
will be changed from thin part of receiver to a 
place between stock and slide-stop hole on right 
side— 


Commencing with following numbers— 
Sale work from 2251 and up— 
Gov't work from 7501 and up— 

Commencing with #14001—Gov’t—the burrs 
will be taken off before bluing. 

(Signed) F.W. Weatherhead 

[Serial number 7501 was assembled and received 
in Colt’s store room on October 10, 1912.] 


Exterior Finish 


The first Model 1911 pistols were blued with a 
bright, glistening, mirrorlike, blue-black finish. They 
were blued by Colt’s oven-bluing process, which col- 
ored the surface of the metal by means of heat and 
a mixture of carbon from ground charcoal and 
charred animal bone. The small parts, such as the 
trigger, slide stop, safety lock, hammer, magazine 
catch, rear sight, ejector, and stock screws were a 
brilliant reflective fire-blue color. These small parts, 
including screwdrivers, were blued in cast-iron pots 
containing a similar mixture of charcoal and bone. 
They were placed in a separate coal-fired furnace. The 
color depended on the surface polish; the higher the 
polish, the more brilliant the color. Collectors should 
note that the original bluing on most of these early 
pistols has since faded or has dulled from minute 
scratches. The pistols were hand polished on special 
polishing wheels containing various grades of abra- 
sive. The wheels were made of wood and covered 
with leather, to which the abrasive material was af- 
fixed. Different size and contour wheels were utilized. 
The polishing process involved three successive 
stages beginning with the rough, then fine, and ending 
with a highly polished stage known as “oil finish.” 
The bright, glistening effect was a result of this highly 
polished oil finish. Charles H. Coles, past historian 
and curator of the Colt Museum, described the early 
bluing process as follows: 


HAND BLUING FOR SMALL ARMS 
BY COLT’S 

Hand bluing was done in a coal furnace about 
10 feet long. Just above the fire was a solid grate 
to control the flame. The top of the grate was 
covered with ground charcoal and bone to the 
depth of approximately 3 feet. The charcoal was 
brought to a smolder. Parts to be blued were first 
thoroughly cleaned in gasoline by workmen wear- 
ing white gloves to prevent fingerprints and then 
placed on rods or holders (approximately 10) and 
placed in the smoldering charcoal. After two or 
three minutes they were withdrawn and rubbed 
with a handful of oakum or tow, and with a pow- 
der known as whiting. This was repeated approx- 
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imately six times until the proper blue color was 
obtained.° 


Although previous pistols and revolvers were fin- 
ished in this same manner, the glistening finish on 
Model 1911 pistols was objectionable to the Ord- 
nance Department because it was not very service- 
able, quickly showed scratches, and the bluing wore 
off easily. On January 25, 1912, the Ordnance Office 
requested that the finish be made as dull as practi- 
cable in order that as little light as possible may be 
reflected, as a reflective finish is a liability in combat. 
It was desired that the shade of blue be approximately 
the same as on the barrel of the U.S. Rifle, Model of 
1903. Springfield Armory replied: 


The question of finish on the exterior of the au- 
tomatic pistol, cal. .45, model of 1911, has been 
taken up with the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn., and as the result of exper- 


6Colt Collection, Connecticut State Library, RG 103. 


iments which have been made, it is believed that 
a more dull finish can be provided. The dullness 
of the finish, of course, depends upon the polish- 
ing of the part to be treated, the less polishing the 
darker the finish.” 


On March 18, 1912, Springfield Armory sent an 
unnumbered sample pistol with the proposed dull 
finish to the Ordnance Office for approval. The ac- 
companying report stated: 


The final polishing on this pistol is what is known 
as a “fine finish” and is next to the oil finish... . 
This ‘fine finish” will give a blue which is very 
serviceable, is not glistening, and does not readily 
show scratches.® 


The fine or so called dull finish was approved by 
the Ordnance Office on March 23rd. The sample pis- 
tol was returned to Colt on March 26th to be used 


7Ordnance Office file 13092/2303, RG 156, NA. 
SIbid. 


Figure 2-7 


A workman about to load a rack of 60 Model 1911 pistols into a gas-fired bluing 


furnace, circa 1918. (Courtesy of State Archives, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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as a model for the desired finish. A notation in Colt’s 
Production Ledger stated, “All pistols after No. 2400, 
are dull finish.” Serial number 2401 was assembled 
on April 24, 1912, and delivered to Springfield Ar- 
mory on April 25th. This finish was a pleasant, deep 
blue color, and was somewhat less reflective than the 
glistening finish. Small parts approximated the shade 
of the receiver and slide, but they showed a slight 
tinge of fire-blue for some time to come. 

In 1917, the final polishing stage was modified 
to give a matt-brushed effect, which was obtained by 
altering the coarseness of grit applied to the various 
polishing wheels. This resulted in a soft, brushed pat- 
tern and a pleasant nonreflective finish, thus the 
often-used term “Colt brushed blue.” 

During 1918, Colt changed to a gas-fired oven- 
bluing process. The bluing was produced by carbon 
from charred ground animal bone and pure petro- 
leum oil that colored the metal surface through va- 
porization of the mixture. Therefore, the bone never 
touched the parts being treated. The new furnaces 
were a special rotating type, manufactured by the 
American Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
The bluing procedure required the parts to be washed 
in hot gasoline to remove all contamination, dried 
under forced hot air, then sprinkled with powdered 
pumice and wiped with a soft cloth. Receivers and 
slides were alternately fastened onto the oven-bluing 
rack so as to obtain the same matched color. There 
were separate racks for other parts, and small parts 
were blued in bulk using small furnaces. The mixture 
of charred bone and oil was first put into the bluing 
furnace and preheated to evaporate all moisture. The 
loaded bluing rack was then placed inside the fur- 
nace, the door bolted, and the furnace slowly rotated 
for 2'4 hours at a temperature of 610° to 670°F, 
depending on the size of the parts to be blued. The 
furnace rotated in one direction and the bluing rack 
in the opposite. At the end of 2!/2 hours, the rotation 
of the bluing rack was reversed to ensure an even 
bluing on all surfaces and then run for another 21/2 
hours. After being treated for five hours, the parts 
were removed and allowed to cool. They were then 
washed in a solution of gasoline and oil. This process 
was an art, as the color depended on the careful com- 
bination of temperature, time of treatment, and mix- 
ture of bone and oil. 

In mid-1918, as a further effort to speed up pro- 
duction, the final surface preparation ended with the 
rough stage. This roughness caused the bluing to ap- 
pear almost black, commonly referred to by collec- 
tors as “black finish.” They were a crude resemblance 
to the magnificent prewar pistols. Furthermore, the 
bluing process was not as carefully controlled as on 


earlier pistols. On some pistols the bluing was unu- 
sually thin and not as durable as previous finishes. 
Also, due to contamination or poor surface prepa- 
ration, the bluing had a tendency to flake. 

After World War I, all pistols were again expertly 
finished by Colt’s brushed blue process. This gas-fired 
oven-bluing process continued until May 1942. 


Early Design Changes 
Sear Spring 


The sear spring performs three separate func- 
tions. The long leaf operates the sear, the center leaf 
presses against the disconnector, and the short leaf 
extends the grip safety. On early pistols, due to an 
unforeseen human factor, it was possible to assemble 
the sear spring incorrectly under the sear. In this sit- 
uation the sear would not hold the hammer in the 
cocked position. Therefore, if a loaded magazine was 
inserted into the pistol and the slide retracted, a pre- 
mature firing could result if the slide was quickly 
released to the battery position. After several such 
accidents occurred, it became apparent that a design 
modification was necessary. A right-angle flange was 
added to the long leaf so the sear spring could not 
be assembled under the sear. A notation in Colt’s 
production ledger at serial number 1006 stated, “New 
form of sear spring, authorized Feb. 12, 1912, per 
Mr. Bristol.’’ Serial number 1006 was assembled on 
February 16, 1912, and was shipped to Springfield 
Armory on March 2nd. On March 22nd, the Ord- 
nance Office issued the following order to Springfield 
Armory: 


I am instructed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
inform you that in view of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from the use of the sear and safety 
spring of old design, it is desired to replace all 
such with the sear and safety spring recommended 
for adoption by file O.O. 13092/2355. 

If practicable, it is desired to take steps to recall 
all the sear and safety springs of old design and 
to supply in their stead springs of new design. 

It is desired to make the exchange also in the 
case of those pistols which may be in store at the 
Springfield Armory or assembled at the works of 
the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany.® 


This was the first Model 1911 recall action. New- 
style sear springs were procured from Colt to replace 
all old-style springs in pistols that had already been 
issued. New springs were also supplied to persons 
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who had purchased earlier pistols. As a result, vir- 
tually all old-style sear springs were replaced at gov- 
ernment expense. 


Magazine Catch Lock 


John Browning did not design the magazine 
catch to be easily removed, as its removal was not 
required during the initial pistol trials. The applicable 
passage in the Program of Tests of Automatic Pistols 
is cited in the following quote: 


3a. To dismount the breech and magazine mech- 
anism, with the exception of the magazine 
catch. 


Ordnance Document No. 1866, dated April 1, 
1912, explains the removal procedure: 


To remove the magazine catch from the receiver, 
its checkered left end must be pressed inward, 
when the right end of the magazine catch will proj- 
ect so far from the right side of the receiver that 
it may be rotated one-half turn. This movement 
will release the magazine catch lock from its seat 
in the receiver, when the magazine catch, the mag- 
azine catch lock, and the magazine catch spring 
may be removed. 


This procedure was likely to burr the edges of 
the opening in the receiver. On March 18, 1912, 
Springfield Armory recommended that the magazine 
catch lock be slotted so it could be turned with a 
screwdriver or the short end of the sear spring, and 
when turned the magazine catch could be easily re- 
moved. This modification also required a slot in the 
magazine catch to position the locking lug in the un- 
locked position for removal. The Armory further 
stated: 


This change would not effect interchangeability 
for future manufacture, and any catch made in 
the future would readily interchange in any re- 
ceiver of pistols already made.'° 


On March 22, 1912, this recommendation was 
approved by the Ordnance Office for all future man- 
ufacture after the present supply of magazine catch 
locks was exhausted. Old-style locks, referred to in 
this text as Type I, are identified by their concave 
head without a screwdriver slot. This type was stan- 
dard issue until serial number 3189. A notation in 
Colt’s Production Ledger at serial number 3189 
stated, “Last of pistols with old style magazine 
catch.” Serial number 3189 was assembled and re- 
ceived in Colt’s store room on May 31, 1912, and 


‘Ordnance Office file 13092/2335, RG 156, NA. 


was shipped to the General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, New York, on June Ist. 

Colt was directed to modify Type I locks re- 
maining in stock by milling a screwdriver slot in the 
head. These locks are referred to as Type II or Mod- 
ified. This modified type was predominately in use 
from serial number 3190 until about serial number 
6500. Meanwhile, a new, stronger lock with a convex 
head and screwdriver slot was developed, referred to 
as Type III. Due to the number of locks that have 
been replaced during normal maintenance, it is not 
possible to determine when they were first used, but 
it occurred most probably by serial number 6000. 


Summary 
Magazine Catch Locks Serial Range 
Type I (concave without screwdriver 1- 3189 
slot) 


3190- c.6500 
c.6000-present 


Type II (concave with screwdriver slot) 
Type III (convex with screwdriver slot) 


Stock Screws 


Another recommendation by Springfield Armory 
on March 18, 1912, was to make the head of the stock 
screws slightly thicker so the screwdriver slot could 
be made deeper. The Armory reported that the slots 
in old-style screws were so shallow that they were 
easily deformed. In order to make the heads thicker, 
it was necessary to shorten the stock screw bushings 
to keep the heads of the screws from projecting be- 
yond the thickness of the stocks. The shorter bush- 
ings required that the shanks of the screws be short- 
ened a corresponding amount, otherwise, the screws 
would extend into the magazine cavity and block the 
magazine. With the thicker stock screw heads and 
the shorter bushings, it then became necessary to 
lower the shoulder of the screw holes in the stocks. 
This recommendation was approved by the Ord- 
nance Office on March 22, 1912, for future manu- 
facture. These changes were standardized beginning 
roughly at serial number 3000. Old-style stocks re- 
maining in inventory continued to be used by simply 
tightening the screws a little tighter. Stock screws and 
bushings on older pistols were subsequently replaced 
as necessary during routine maintenance. 


Colt Magazines 


Magazines were the weakest component of 
Model 1911 pistols and were the source of continuing 
problems for many years. Various complaints per- 
tained to the lips not being strong enough, the thin 
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metal being easily dented, and loosening of the mag- 
azine base. At one time it was suggested that mag- 
azines be made of a thicker material, but it was not 
approved because: 


... the magazine could not be made stronger by 
increasing the amount of metal without causing 
also a change in the receiver and thus destroying 
interchangeability."' 


First production magazines were identical to 
those tested at the pistol trials beginning on March 
15, 1911. They were fabricated from drawn seamless 
tubing purchased in Germany after all efforts to ob- 
tain a suitable tubing from American companies had 
failed. The magazine base was fastened to the bottom 
of the body with two rivets that extended through 
the magazine and was attached in such a manner that 
the edges of the base were exposed. Unlike other Colt 
magazines, they had a raised “‘dimple” in the center 
of the cartridge follower to give added lift to the last 
cartridge as it left the magazine. They were blued by 
the same oven-bluing process as other parts of the 
pistol. The first magazines were heat treated and then 
completely blued, but after a short time they proved 
unsatisfactory because the lips lacked strength and 
were easily bent. It was determined that the intense 
heat of the bluing process nullified the heat treatment 
and destroyed the spring tension. To overcome this 
defect, the upper portion (about one inch) of sub- 
sequent magazines was hardened in a cyanide bath 
and tempered in oil after bluing to retain the proper 
heat treatment and resultant spring tension. This pro- 
cedure was later standardized to extend below the 
magazine catch slot. The cyanide was heated to a 
temperature of 1450° to 1475°F. The top of the mag- 
azine was dipped into the cyanide for three minutes 
to a depth sufficient to cover the magazine catch slot 
and then quenched in oil, washed in soda, rinsed in 
clean water, and dipped into an antirust solution. The 
cyanide removed the bluing from the treated area, 
which resulted in a two-tone appearance. All other 
magazine manufacturers except Springfield Armory 
followed the same procedure of bluing first and then 
tempering. 

On April 25, 1912, Colt submitted an improved 
magazine design to the Ordnance Department for 
approval, the only change being the attachment of 
the base. The new magazine body projected over the 
edge of the base and gave a more finished appearance. 
This design was approved by the Ordnance Office on 
May 3, 1912. A total of 2,500 pistols had been de- 
livered by that date with one magazine each, plus 
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11,000 spare magazines for a total quantity of 13,500 
old-style magazines. At this same time, the original 
seamless tubing supply was exhausted, and a resup- 
ply of the same material proved impossible to obtain. 
Colt was forced to order a substitute seamless tubing 
material with 0.30 per cent carbon content, but initial 
delivery was delayed several weeks. In the meantime, 
currently manufactured pistols could not be officially 
accepted without magazines. Consequently, on May 
16th, the Ordnance Office directed Springfield Ar- 
mory to return 6,000 spare magazines to Colt for the 
acceptance of 2,000 pistols. These were old-style 
magazines that had previously been manufactured 
by Colt. See Ordnance Procurement records, page 81, 
for magazine acceptance records. 

On June 21, 1912, Colt reported that they were 
having difficulty in the manufacture of magazines 
with the new material. The magazine body had a 
tendency to crack in the corners at the rear of the 
lips. After considerable experimentation, a remedy 
was found. By punching a hole and making a saw 
cut in the rear of the body just below the top edge, 
the lips could flex without stressing the corners, 
thereby eliminating the cracks. The corners that 
tended to crack were also rounded to help prevent 
cracking. Ten magazines were so modified and fired 
1,000 rounds each with no evidence of cracking or 
adverse feeding problems. On June 25th, the Ord- 
nance Office authorized 15,000 modified magazines 
to be provisionally accepted. The first 3,000 were 
completed by August. They incorporated the new- 
style base and “punch-and-saw cut” modification, 
which was termed “punch and slot” by Colt. In the 
meantime, 3,600 pistols had been inspected and test 
fired by Ordnance inspectors using the few test mag- 
azines on hand but could not be considered as “‘ac- 
cepted” without their regular magazines. On August 
16, 1912, in an effort to get deliveries back on sched- 
ule, the Ordnance Office granted final approval of the 
punch-and-saw cut modification, and regular ship- 
ments of pistols resumed on August 30th at serial 
number 4501. 

The substitute seamless tubing was still not en- 
tirely satisfactory and was discontinued in 1913. The 
material’s high carbon content made the lips so rigid 
that it was necessary to make a small indent on the 
right side of the mouth. This was to allow the mag- 
azine to slide over the magazine catch more easily 
during insertion. This “indent” modification began 
shortly after the punch-and-saw cut was approved 
and has been used on all magazines to date. The last 
order to specify punch-and-saw cut magazines was 
the militia contract, dated December 5, 1912. Before 
the contract was completed, however, Colt adopted 
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OLD TYPE 


NEW 7YPE 


Figure 2-8 — Colt drawings of old type and new type magazines. (Cour- 
tesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C.) 


a domestic cold-rolled sheet steel with 0.12 to 0.20 
per cent carbon content. The sheets were folded to 
form the magazine body and welded by an oxy-acet- 
ylene process. The new magazines proved to be 
stronger and more durable than the old type. The 


new magazines also eliminated the necessity for the 
punch-and-saw cut modification, which was discon- 
tinued in 1913, at roughly serial number 42000. 
The lanyard loop on the bottom of the magazine 
had originally been recommended by Captain James 
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A. Cole for use with Model 1902 automatic pistols, 
but there was never a standardized use for it. Con- 
sequently, Springfield Armory Drawing 42-8-12, Re- 
vision No. 1, dated March 20, 1916, eliminated this 
lanyard loop. The next contract awarded to Colt on 
September 8, 1916, beginning with serial number 
133187, specified that the lanyard loop on the mag- 
azine be omitted. As a result, the last Colt pistol is- 
sued with a lanyard loop magazine was serial number 
125566, the last pistol in the previous contract dated 
May 10, 1915, shipped to Springfield Armory on Oc- 
tober 9, 1915. 


Recoil Spring Plug 


Ordnance inspectors at Colt found that the recoil 
spring plug could be propelled off the end of the recoil 
spring if it slipped during assembly or disassembly, 
creating a potential safety hazard (and possible lost 
part). It was suggested that the inside of the plug be 
threaded so the recoil spring could be screwed into 
the plug in the same way as those furnished in the 


Figure 2-9 


prototype pistols. Colt advised that threads might 
prevent full compression of the spring. It was also 
suggested that one end of the spring be made larger 
so as to fit tightly in the plug, but Colt stated that 
the recoil spring was made the same on each end and 
if one end was made different and installed in reverse, 
it could cause a jam. (Author’s note: we know now 
that this will not cause a jam.) On June 3, 1912, the 
Inspector of Ordnance at Colt suggested that a lip be 
punched in the plug which would engage with the 
end coil of the recoil spring. This design would secure 
the spring in the plug without additional tools and 
would leave both ends of the spring alike. This pro- 
posal was approved by the Ordnance Office on June 
25th for future manufacture, and new punched plugs 
were issued at about serial number 6500. The inward 
punched lip was rectangular through 1912 produc- 
tion, but by about mid-1913 the shape was changed 
to a rather large, round-nosed profile. As more ex- 
perience was gained with the pistol, it was found nec- 
essary to crimp only one end of the recoil spring- 
this end to fit snugly on the recoil spring guide. 


Old type magazines: Type 1, full blued. Type 2, tempered to about 1 inch below mouth. Type 


3, tempered to include magazine catch slot. Inset shows sharp corners on back side. 
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Figure 2-10 


Punch-and-saw cut magazines: Left: Early type without in- 


dent (arrow). Right: Later type with indent. Inset shows stress relieving round 


corners and punch-and-saw cut. 


Mainspring Housing Pin 


On June 21, 1912, Springfield Armory recom- 
mended that the mainspring housing pin be made 
slightly concave on one end so the screwdriver drift 
used with the pistol could better center on the pin 
during its removal. The new-style pin was approved 
by the Ordnance Office on June 25th for future man- 
ufacture, and installation began at about serial num- 
ber 6500. 


Flat Top Rear Sights 


On January 6, 1913, the Ordnance Office sug- 
gested that a flat-top rear sight would help ascertain 
whether or not the pistol was held level, and would 
overcome sighting errors made by men firing with 
the pistol canted to the left or right. On January 28th, 
a pistol fitted with an experimental flat-top rear sight 
and a pistol fitted with a standard round-top rear 
sight were sent to the School of Small Arms at Fort 


Sill, Oklahoma, for evaluation. They confirmed that 
the flat-top sight would materially increase the ac- 
curacy of the pistol. The experimental pistol was then 
sent to Rock Island Arsenal for their opinion on the 
extent the sight corners should be rounded to prevent 
excessive holster wear. They recommended a radius 
of Yie of an inch (.06 inch). On September 15, 1913, 
the Ordnance Office approved the adoption of the 
new flat-top sight with the corners rounded to ‘is 
inch. Colt was directed to use the new model rear 
sight after the supply of old-style sights had been 
exhausted. This changeover occurred between serial 
numbers 60000 and 62000. All rear sights manufac- 
tured by Springfield Armory were rounded to the 
prescribed .06 inch; however, all Colt flat-top rear 
sights were rounded to a larger radius of .10 inch. 


Final Patent Date, Aug. 19, 1913 


On April 23, 1913, John Browning filed a patent 
application for the manual safety lock, plunger tube 
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Figure 2-11 = The last and most common 
type lanyard loop magazine. Inset shows stress 
relieving round corners on back side. 


assembly, mainspring housing, and three-leaf sear 
spring. He had designed these features almost three 
years earlier. U.S. Patent No. 1,070,582 was granted 
for these improvements on August 19, 1913. At or 
shortly after serial number 83856, this latest date was 
added to the patent legend on the slide. Thereafter, 
the following patent legend remained standard 
through the end of military production in 1945: 


PATENTED APR.20. 1897. SEPT.9. 1902 
DEC.19.1905.FEB.14.1911.AUG.19.1913 


Steel Specifications 


In May 1913, a notation in Colt’s production 
ledger indicated a change in steel specifications: 


After serial number 31000, all slides and receivers 
in .45 Auto Gov’t pistols, are made from “C” 
steel.!? 

Note from Bristol 


'No, 1” steel previously used is similar to SAE 1095 steel, and 
Class “‘C” steel is comparable to SAE 1030 steel. 


Hammer 


On September 13, 1913, the Chief of Ordnance 
proposed lengthening the hammer so it could be 
more easily cocked by hand. This proposal had been 
suggested to Colt earlier in the year by an unnamed 
cavalry officer, but no formal action was requested 
at that time. On September 17th, Colt stated: 


We do not believe it would be possible to redesign 
this hammer to give greater ease without extend- 
ing it beyond the guard. This would undoubtedly 
pinch the hand on anyone firing automatically.'3 


Colt also said that Frank Hosmer, Foreman of 
Ordnance inspection, required Colt to maintain max- 
imum mainspring pressure, which made the hammer 
harder to cock than necessary. It was Colt’s opinion 
that the minimum spring pressure was strong enough 
to prevent misfires. Springfield Armory explained 
that since it was a spiral (coil) spring, it was never 
any stronger than when it was new, and as it weak- 
ened it would probably cause misfires if minimum 
pressure was allowed. Springfield Armory, however, 
was in agreement with Colt’s opinion regarding the 
length of the hammer spur, and commented, “No 
complaint has ever reached this Armory as to the 
necessity for redesigning the hammer.” 

Nevertheless, the Ordnance Office was insistent 
about the change, and two new designs were pro- 
posed. Design number 1, known as “hook” hammer, 
was prepared on October 3, 1913. Design number 2, 
“lengthened hammer,” was date-stamped November 
1, 1913. (Figure 2-12 and 2-13.) On February 5, 
1914, proposed hammer design number 2 was ap- 
proved by the Chief of Ordnance for future manu- 
facture, and on February 1 1th final approval was au- 
thorized by the Secretary of War. This increased 
length also added to the weight of the hammer. Due 
to the number of old-style hammers on hand or in 
the process of manufacture, new-style hammers were 
not assembled on Colt pistols until serial number 
89801. A note in Colt’s production ledger stated: 


Mr. Chas. Chudoba: 

Confirming telephone conversation of yester- 
day you will make record in 45 automatic pistol 
book against arm number 89801 as follows: 

Ist pistol with heavy hammer started to assem- 
ble July 20, 1914. 

(Signed) Marsh 


The rear edge of the new-style hammer spur was 
very sharp, which tended to cut the web of the hand 


Ordnance Office file 13092/2757, RG 156, NA. 
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during recoil as Colt had predicted. This sharp edge 
was undesirable; therefore, Drawing Revision No. 1, 
dated September 25, 1914, changed the design 
slightly by specifying a rounded rear edge. Colt’s con- 
tract, dated January 8, 1915, beginning with serial 
number 107597, required that the edges of the ham- 
mers be rounded as indicated on Springfield Armory 
Drawing 42-8-5. As a cost-saving measure, Colt was 
permitted to expend their supply of “sharp edge” 
hammers, at which time the following notation was 
recorded in Colt’s Production Ledger: 


Mr. Bristol 
I will start to use the hammer, with corners 
rounded, in pistol number 108601. 
(Signed) P.M. Quinlan 
[Serial number 108601 was assembled on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1915] 


Colt simply rounded the sharp rear edge of the 
previous design, which shortened the hammer by 


about 32 inch. Consequently, rounded Colt hammers 
are slightly shorter than similar hammers made by 
Springfield Armory. Furthermore, the knurling on 
Colt hammers was not carried around the extremity 
as far as shown on Drawing 42-8-5. 


Mainspring 


Colt acknowledged that a stronger mainspring 
was necessary to operate the heavier hammer. The 
following notation was entered in Colt’s production 
ledger: 


Feb 1, 1915 

.45 Gov't Auto 108261 started new Main 
Spring— 
22 coils .045 diameter wire. 
[The previous mainspring was 19 coils with a wire 
diameter of .048”] 
[Serial number 108261 was assembled on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1915] 


PROPOSED DESIGN OF HAMMER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1911. 


Thumb hold to be the same width as body; to be knurled by straight 


milling instead of by cross milling. 


Oct. 3, 1913. 


Figure 2-12 
dated October 3, 1913. 


Proposed hammer design number |, known as “hook” hammer, 
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DESIGN NO. 2 
OF PROPOSED HAMMER FOR 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1911. 


The two widths of the hammer to be the same as on the service 
hammer. Knurling to be slightly deeper than service hammer. 


Figure 2-13 


Proposed hammer design Number 2, date 


stamped November 1, 1913. This design was approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1914, beginning with serial number 89801. 


Safety Lock 


On October 2, 1913, the Ordnance Office re- 
ported that in withdrawing the pistol from the hols- 
ter, it was possible for the safety lock to be pushed 
downward from its “safety on” position when the 
pistol was carried in the holster. In this regard, an 
addenda to Ordnance Document No. 1866 was is- 
sued on October 7, 1913, which stated: 


Do not carry the pistol in the holster with the 
hammer cocked and safety lock on, except in an 
emergency, and when so carried care must be ex- 
ercised to see that the safety lock does not become 
disengaged during the removal of the pistol from 
the holster. 


The Chief of Ordnance requested Colt to provide 
a safety lock that could not be so easily thrown on 
and off. John Browning advised Ordnance not to 
make any change. Springfield Armory thought the 
defect was in the holster rather than in the pistol, 
which could be readily corrected by a slight change 
in holster design. Rock Island Arsenal disagreed and 
responded by saying: 


This Arsenal does not agree that “the defect com- 
plained of is due to the defect in the holster rather 
than in the pistol and could be readily corrected 
by a slight change in the design of the holster’. 
As far as this Arsenal can determine no pressure 
can be exerted upon the safety lock when the pistol 
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Figure 2-15 = Springfield Armory hammer 


Figure 2-14 — Colt hammer styles: styles: 
1. Short hammer, serial numbers 1-89800 1. Short hammer, serial numbers = 72571-c.76200 
2. Long hammer with sharp rear edge 2. Long hammer with sharp rear edge 

Serial numbers 89801-108600 Serial numbers c76201-c.82000 
3. Long hammer with rounded rear edge 3. Long hammer with rounded rear edge 


Serial numbers 108601-713645 Serial numbers c.82001-127978 
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is carried in the present holster. The difficulty 
complained of occurs in pressing the pistol toward 
the body in withdrawing it from the holster and 
it is not apparent to this Arsenal that any per- 
missable “slight change” in the design of the hols- 
ter will correct the defect.!* 


Springfield Armory agreed that the safety lock 
was released when the pistol was withdrawn from the 
holster if the pistol was pressed in towards the body, 
and further commented: 


... but this release is caused by the groove cut in 
the flap of the holster and could be overcome by 
omitting the groove or else making the groove of 
such a radius as to prevent the safety lock from 
catching therein.'° 


As the dispute grew, Walter Winans!’ suggested 
that an additional lock be assembled on the safety 
lock, which would have required two separate mo- 
tions to unlock the hammer. The proposal was ob- 
viously disapproved, but it brought General Leonard 
Wood, Chief of Staff, into the controversy. In a letter 
to General Crozier, dated January 22, 1914, he said: 


It seems to me that your memorandum does not 
clear up one point, and that is the fact that the 
present safety device does not serve its purpose; 
that is, that it is not a real safety device, and that, 
whenever the pistol is returned to the holster with 
this safety device in position it is liable to become 
misplaced and the man drawing the pistol will 
draw it under the impression that the safety device 
is on and, unless he exercises considerable care, 
he is liable to shoot either himself or his horse. 
In other words, Mr. Winans objection to the safety 
device at present in use is that it is not a real safety 
device, in that it does not remain in place when 
replaced hastily in the holster, nor does it remain 
in position under certain other conditions; 
namely: under the shaking movement ofa trotting 
horse. The argument that the pistol is not in- 
tended to be carried cocked in the holster does 
not seem to be altogether conclusive, although in- 
structions have been issued to this effect, nor does 
it seem to meet the demands of the situation in 
that, as long as we have a safety. device, it must 
be a real one, and one which does not release itself 
incident to certain conditions, and I think the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Winans is a sound one; 


'SOrdnance Office file 13092/2775, 3rd Indorsement, dated Jan- 
uary 12, 1914, RG 156, NA. 

'eOrdnance Office file 13092/2775, Sth Indorsement, dated January 
21, 1914, RG 156, NA. 

"Probably the acclaimed Walter Winans who was a well-known 
pistol shooter of the period. He wrote several articles for the Arms 
And The Man magazine, forerunner of the American Rifleman. 


namely: that we now have a safety device on the 
pistol which is misleading in that it is not secure 
and that it is easily displaced, and men are apt to 
pull their pistol believing that it is locked against 
fire, whereas the device has been released and the 
pistol is capable of discharge in any quick move- 
ment incident to drawing it.'® 


On February 4, 1914, General Crozier replied: 


Attention is invited to the fact that the extensive 
test of the automatic pistol, intended for the ser- 
vice, and participated in by mounted troops, no- 
where disclosed a requirement that the loaded pis- 
tol be carried cocked and locked in the holster. 
The safety lock in question was therefore not de- 
signed with this purpose in view; but was intended 
mainly for use by the soldier to make the drawn, 
loaded and cocked pistol temporarily inoperative 
or safe for any purpose, and especially for 
mounted use should a horse become difficult to 
manage or unmanageable.'” 


Furthermore, General Crozier said he had no 
knowledge of the safety lock being displaced by the 
hard trotting of a horse and requested the cavalry to 
answer this question. The automatic pistol was not 
an item of general issue to the cavalry until October 
29, 1913; therefore, the matter was directed to the 
attention of Troop M, 11th Cavalry, which was one 
of the few cavalry units previously armed with the 
pistol. Captain A.M. Miller reported: 


I have carried the new pistol for two years and 
my troop has been armed with it for over one year. 
No instance has come to my knowledge of dis- 
placement of safety lock by trotting of the horse.”° 


On March 2, 1914, three test pistols were sub- 
mitted to the Chief of Staff in accordance with a di- 
rective issued by General Crozier on February 4th: 


No. 45206, in which the safety lock is the same 
as on pistols issued to the service. 

No. 6001, in which the safety lock is modified 
in having its top (thumbpiece) 
rounded to prevent the sharp edges 
catching on the holster. 

No. 45208, in which the safety lock has the recess 
for the safety lock plunger cut more 
deeply than ordinarily. 


General Crozier offered the following opinion: 


The deepening of the recess in the safety lock in 
pistol No. 45208 makes the action stiffer than it 


'8Ordnance Office file 13092/2888, RG 156, NA. 
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Figure 2-16 Colt Model 1911, serial number 45236, shipped on September 6, 1913. Note short hammer. 
(Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 2-17 Colt Model 1911, serial number 101845, shipped on October 29, 1914. Note long sharp 
hammer. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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ought to be when it is considered that this safety 
should be only temporarily thrown on for a special 
purpose. It should not be habitually on; and this 
Department is opposed to carrying it in that po- 
sition, with the pistol cocked, in the holster, as 
being both dangerous and inefficient.?! 


On March 4, 1914, General Wood approved the 
safety lock with the edges of the thumbpiece more 
rounded which was installed on pistol No. 6001. The 
correction was only cosmetic but it settled the con- 
troversy, and the subject was never challenged again. 
Colt was directed to furnish new-style safety locks 
for the contract dated March 25, 1914, beginning 
with serial number 83856. Colt advised that they had 
many old-style safety locks on hand and in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, which this change would render 
obsolete. In order to utilize those old locks, imple- 
mentation of new-style safety locks was delayed until 
the contract dated May 2, 1914, beginning with serial 
number 89597. 

Springfield Armory modified their safety locks 
by rounding the edges slightly. Colt increased the 


"Ordnance Office file 13092/2912, RG 156, NA. 


Figure 2-18 


thickness of the thumbpiece so as to give a more 
rounded blunt edge. (See Figure 6-24, p. 199.) 


Electric Searchlight for Automatic Pistol 


On December 29, 1913, the Chief of Ordnance 
directed Springfield Armory to manufacture an ex- 
perimental searchlight for a Model 1911 automatic 
pistol. The purpose was to test the principle of using 
a trigger-actuated light for aiming practice. The light 
was installed in Colt M1911 pistol, serial number 
58237. The lamp was mounted in an empty cartridge 
case, one terminal being grounded to the case and 
the other terminal connected to the insulated base of 
the cartridge. A wire from the cartridge case led to a 
switch in the upper part of the magazine. The battery 
was concealed in the lower part of the magazine. 
Pressing the trigger operated the switch, which turned 
on the light. The tube holding the lens was inserted 
into the barrel, being held there by friction between 
its outer surface and the lands of the barrel. The tube 
could be moved in or out to change the focus. The 


So called “searchlight” for aiming practice. Converted Colt Model 1911, caliber .45, serial 


number 58237. The cartridge wired to the lanyard loop contains the bulb that fits into the barrel chamber. 
(Courtesy of National Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA) 
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extractor was removed to prevent its short-circuiting 
the lamp, as well as to prevent extraction of the lamp 
when the slide was pulled back. The firing pin. was 
shortened to prevent its traveling far enough forward 
under its own momentum to damage the lamp. Al- 
though the principle was satisfactory, it was not 
sturdy enough to withstand hard usage and was re- 
jected by the Secretary of War on May 17, 1915.” 


Recoil Spring Guide 


In January 1915, the Commanding Officer of 
Springfield Armory noticed a difference between Colt 
and Springfield Armory recoil spring guides, and 
made the following report to the Ordnance Office: 


The recoil spring guide of the Colt pistol differs 
from that shown on the drawings in that the front 
end of the recoil spring guides as shown on the 
drawings is spun in (more rounded) so as to give 
greater certainty in motion between it and the re- 
coil spring and the rear corners (legs) of the recoil 
spring guide are rounded, whereas the Colt recoil 
spring guide has the corners left sharp.”3 


As a result, the Ordnance Office required Colt to 
manufacture recoil spring guides more in line with 


22Ordnance Office files 13092/2861/2862/2864 and 3048, RG 156, 
NA. 
2Ordnance Office file 13092/3130, dated January 8, 1915, RG 156, 
NA. 


Figure 2-19 
type. Bottom: Later type with more rounded front 
end and legs. 


Springfield Armory Drawing 42-8-4. The following 
notation was posted in Colt’s production ledger: 


Mr. Bristol 

I will start to use recoil spring guide, that has 
been rounded more on front end, in pistol number 
108601. I will start to use recoil spring guide, that 
has the lower points, at rear end, rounded more, 
in pistol number 109101. 

(Signed) P.M. Quinlan 

[Serial number 108601 was assembled on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1915] 
[Serial number 109101 was assembled on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1915] 


Recoil spring guides: Top: Old 


CHAPTER THREE 


Springfield Armory 
Model 1911 Production 


As previously mentioned, Colt granted the Ord- 
nance Department the right to manufacture Model 
1911 automatic pistols at government arsenals on 
April 21, 1911. On May 3rd, it was resolved that this 


right would become effective after receipt of orders 
totaling 50,000 pistols, without actual delivery. Con- 
sequently, plans were immediately initiated for the 
establishment ofa pistol plant at Springfield Armory. 


Figure 3-1 Aerial view of Springfield Armory Hill Shops, circa 1958. (Courtesy of National Park Service, 
Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA.) 
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On May 22, 1911, Colonel S.E. Blunt, Com- 
manding Officer of Springfield Armory, presented 
two estimates to the Chief of Ordnance for the instal- 
lation of a pistol plant at Springfield Armory. Esti- 
mate ‘“‘A”’ was based on the installation of a complete 
plant for producing Model 1911 pistols using none of 
the machines installed for the manufacture of rifles. 
Under Estimate “A,” pistols could be manufactured 
even if rifle production were running at the maxi- 
mum of 500 per eight-hour day. Estimate “B” was 
based on the use of excess machines not required for 
the present output of 150 rifles a day, plus the cost of 
additional equipment necessary for the proposed 
production of 40 pistols a day. Under Estimate “B,” 
the pistol plant was to be a part of the rifle plant, and 
pistol production would have to be terminated if the 
plant was to run at its full capacity of 500 rifles a day, 
as all machines would be required for rifle produc- 
tion. The cost of manufacture was estimated to be 
$6.50 per pistol in Estimate “A” and $7.50 per pistol 
in Estimate “B.” On January 6, 1912, the Chief of 
Ordnance approved Estimate “B” because of the 
lower cost for additional plant equipment. The funds 
for plant installation were estimated to be $71,801. 
At that time Ordnance estimated the total number of 
pistols required for the army to be about 120,000. Be- 
cause the Ordnance Department could only manu- 
facture one-third of this requirement after the first 
50,000, as per agreement with Colt, the Armory’s al- 
lotted production of 23,333 pistols would be too 
small to justify the higher installation costs of Esti- 
mate “A.” The expenditure of $7.50 per pistol, antic- 
ipated by Estimate “B,” plus a royalty fee of $2.00 
and a percentage for arsenal overhead cost of 70 
cents, amounted to $10.20 per pistol, which meant a 
savings of $4.05 per pistol as compared to the con- 
tract price of $14.25 paid to Colt. That savings, cal- 
culated for 23,333 pistols, figured out to be almost 
$94,500, which was more than sufficient to pay for 
the installation of the plant. 

The following production orders and serial num- 
bers were assigned to Springfield Armory during the 
course of production: 


Date Total Serial Numbers 
Dec. 27, 1912 11,285 72571-83855 
Jul. 10, 1913 Spare parts and magazines 


May 16, 1914 5,000 102597-107596 
Jul. 6, 1914 4,120 113497-117616 
Jan. 7, 1915 2,950 117617-120566 
Jul. 7, 1915 7,620 125567-133186 


(Suspended 5,120 128067-133186) 


The first order, dated December 27, 1912, speci- 
fied 11,285 automatic pistols, caliber .45, Model of 


1911, with one magazine per pistol at $7.50 each, and 
226 arms chests at $6.00 each. Assigned serial num- 
bers were from 72571 through 83855, which followed 
the last block of numbers assigned to Colt’s. The next 
order for Colt was to commence with serial number 
83856, thereby forming a continuous progression of 
serial numbers on pistols manufactured by both Colt 
and Springfield Armory. The placement of the mark- 
ings was similar to Colt’s but was designed to show 
on both sides of the pistol that it was of government 
manufacture. The name ‘““SSPRINGFIELD AR- 
MORY” was substituted for ““COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE ARMS MFG. CO..,” and the Ordnance escutch- 
eon symbol was substituted for the rampant Colt on 
the left side of the slide. This Ordnance escutcheon 
mark was also placed on the left side of the receiver 
where the inspector’s initials were usually located, al- 
though it was not an acceptance mark. Unlike com- 
mercially contracted weapons, government-manu- 
factured arms did not require an acceptance mark. 
The eagle, which was formerly the symbol of Spring- 
field Armory, was placed on the right side of the slide. 
All slides were marked “MODEL OF 1911 USS. 
ARMY” and the final patent date was “FEB. 14, 
1911.” The 1913 patent date was never added to the 
patent legend. 

It is interesting to note that manufacturing draw- 
ings were not available at Colt, as Colt relied almost 
entirely on sample models for manufacturing mea- 
surements. The data for making the drawings at 
Springfield Armory was obtained as follows: 

20 pistols of Colt’s manufacture,' known to be 

[accurate] according to their gauges, and inter- 

changeable with each other, were disassembled 

and each dimension required in manufacture was 
carefully measured on each of the 20 component 
parts. The average of these 20 dimensions was 
taken as the correct dimensions and the variations 
from the average gave the tolerances that could 

be allowed on this particular dimension. These 

drawings were carefully prepared and checked and 

the necessary tools, fixtures and gauges for the 

manufacture of the pistol were designed from the 

dimensions so obtained.? 

Completion of the final drawings was delayed 
until the first trial lot of pistols was completed, so 
that any changes resulting from manufacture could 
be included, thus avoiding later revisions. Further 
delays were encountered because the services of the 
two mechanical draftsmen were assigned to other, 
more pressing work. As a result of the delays, the 


‘Colt records list “20 pistols not numbered”, shipped to 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory, June 1, 1912. 
?Ordnance Office file 13092/2902, RG 156, NA. 
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Figure 3-2 Springfield Armory Model 1911, serial number 73319. Note early style short hammer and 
rounded safety lock thumbpiece. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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TABLE 3-1 
Springfield Armory Drawings 


Class Division Drawing Description Date 

General drawing Mar. 17, 1915 
List of parts Aug. 21, 1915 
Receiver Sep. 25, 1914 
Slide Sep. 25, 1914 
Barrel, barrel bushing, plug, and recoil spring guide Sep. 25, 1914 
Hammer, trigger, grip safety, and mainspring housing Sep. 25, 1914 
Extractor, ejector, firing pin, and firing pin stop Sep. 25, 1914 
Disconnector, safety lock, sear, and plunger tube Sep. 25, 1914 
Slide stop, magazine catch, link, and magazine catch lock Sep. 25, 1914 
Hammer strut, screw bushing, rear sight, and stock screw Sep. 25, 1914 
Slide stop, mainspring cap, plunger, safety lock plunger, Sep. 25, 1914 
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drawings were not completed until September 1914. 
They were designated “Standard Ordnance Draw- 
ings.” These drawings are listed in Table 3-1. 

The installation of machines, tools, and fixtures 
for pistol manufacture was completed during the lat- 
ter part of 1913, and production began in early 1914. 
The first 30 pistols, serial numbered from 72571 to 
72600, were made by hand in order to test the ac- 
curacy of the manufacturing tools and gauges, and 
then checked for interchangeability with each other 
and with those manufactured by Colt. The first pistol, 
serial number 72571, was forwarded to the Ordnance 
Office on March 3, 1914, for approval of the browned 
finish. Unlike Colt pistols, all Springfield Armory pis- 
tols were chemically blued by the browning process, 
a special Springfield Armory formula consisting of 
mercuric chloride, ethyl nitrite, and grain alcohol, 
which produced a soft, almost lusterless blue-black 
color. The next 100 pistols, serial numbered from 
72601 to 72700, were manufactured by standard pro- 
duction methods, after which it was found that some 
slight changes were required to avoid hand fitting 
during assembly. Thereafter, manufacture was ac- 
complished without major difficulty. The first 230 
pistols were posted in the Ordnance Procurement 
records on April 25, 1914. 

The following component parts were normally 
stamped with a small letter “‘s” to identify Springfield 
Armory manufacture: 


Sep. 25, 1914 


Magazine tube, magazine base, and magazine follower Sep. 25, 1914 


Sep. 25, 1914 


Markings on receiver and slide Dec. 10, 1913 


Barrel Sear 
Hammer Disconnector 
Slide stop Barrel bushing 


Safety lock 

Grip safety 
Mainspring housing 
Trigger 

Magazine catch 
Extractor 

Firing Pin Stop 


The actual manufacturing cost of the first order 
amounted to $8.98 per pistol, which included was- 
tage and experimentation in getting the pistols into 
production. The cost, however, escalated with each 
order. The average outlay for all Springfield Armory 
pistols was approximately $11.26 each, which in- 
cluded the cost of manufacture, equipment, over- 
head, ammunition for testing, and packing cases. The 
royalty payment of $2.00 per pistol increased the cost 
to $13.26 each. The actual expenditure of $74,906.95 
for plant installation was deductible, therefore, the 
net savings to the government was ultimately about 
$3.88 per pistol. 

Springfield Armory pistols differ from Colt pis- 
tols in the following respects: 


1. Front sight—an integral part of the slide, whereas 
Colt’s front sight is a separate component. 

2. Rear sight—all rear sights are flat top with corners 
rounded to .06-inch radius, whereas, all flat-top 
Colt rear sights are rounded to .10-inch radius. 
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Figure 3-3 Springfield Armory Model 1911, serial number 79700. Note long style hammer with sharp 
rear edge. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Hammer—Type I short hammers were used until 
about serial number 76200. Type II long ham- 
mers with sharp rear edge were used from about 
serial number 76201 to about 82000. Type III 
long hammers with rounded rear edge were used 
thereafter, which were slightly longer than sim- 
ilar Colt hammers in that the flanks were slightly 
longer and the knurling carried around the ex- 
tremity. 

Firing pin stop—upper rear edge is rounded. 
Safety lock—The 1914 type was used throughout 
production, although the thumbpiece is thin in 
comparison to Colt’s 1914 style. 

Stocks—larger diamond panels and slightly cour- 
ser checkering than Colt. 

Magazines—flanges on the bottom of the maga- 
zine body are folded over and welded to the mag- 
azine base. The lanyard loop was eliminated in 
March 1916, but magazine construction re- 
mained the same. 


All Springfield Armory barrels were proof fired 
unlike Colt, the “P” proof mark was not adopted 


until January 1915, at about serial number 102597. 


Springfield Armory Magazines 


In May 1913, during the tooling-up period, 
Springfield Armory experimented with fabricating 
magazines from sheet steel to avoid the necessity of 
purchasing seamless tubing from abroad. These mag- 
azines were of unique construction, with flanges 
folded over the bottom and welded to the magazine 
base. Several of these magazines were made up and 
test fired 1,000 rounds each. All proved satisfactory, 
and the method of manufacture was approved as fol- 
lows: 

After the magazines were formed and welded, the 

top rear corners were copper plated for three min- 

utes, the upper portion of the body was then cy- 

anide hardened for four minutes at a temperature 

of 1600°F., quenched in sperm oil, then the lips 

were tempered in lard at a temperature of 430° 

F. to give spring tension. The bottom portion was 

then sand blasted and dipped into a nitre bluing 

solution [potassium nitrate and manganese per- 
oxide] for five minutes, darkened in hot whale oil, 
cleaned with gasoline, and oiled.? 


3Ordnance Office file 474.6/3491, 3rd Ind., WNRC. 


Figure 3-4 = Springfield Armory magazines 
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On March 20, 1916, Magazine Drawing No. 42- 
8-12 was revised to reflect the elimination of the 
lanyard loop. Due to the number of old-type maga- 
zines in process of manufacture at the time of change- 
over and subsequent slowdown in production, it is 
estimated that only a few Springfield magazines were 
manufactured without lanyard loops. The Armory 
was of the opinion that their magazines were stronger 
and more durable than Colt magazines. 


Final Springfield Production 


The final order allocated to Springfield Armory 
consisted of 7,620 pistols, serial numbered from 
125567 through 133186. Springfield Armory reported 
that the 20 pistols purchased from Colt without serial 
numbers, which were measured for the dimensions 
required in manufacture, were serial numbered from 
125567 to 125586 inclusive and issued as part of the 
Springfield Armory allotment. Manufacture contin- 
ued during 1916 and early 1917, but as the threat of 
United States involvement in the European war in- 
tensified, the output of pistols was severely curtailed 
in order to increase rifle production. On March 24, 
1917, as a further effort to speed up the production 
of rifles, Colonel William S. Peirce, Commanding 
Officer of Springfield Armory, made the following 
recommendation to the Chief of Ordnance: 


1. Your attention is invited to the fact that the 
pistol plant at this Armory is not separate 
from the rifle plant and that consequently it 
is impossible with the present machine equip- 
ment to turn out full rated capacity of rifles 
and pistols concurrently. This condition is 
most serious in the drilling room at this Ar- 
mory where the capacity for drilling rifle com- 
ponents is barely sufficient to provide the 
other departments with work for their capac- 
ity. As all the drilling operations referred to 
are comparatively early operations, it follows 
that it will not be possible to place this Ar- 
mory on a full 2 shift basis without either 
suspending the pistol work or procuring and 
installing additional drilling machinery. 

2. In view of the fact that the Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co. has developed a large capacity 
for the production of automatic pistols and 
that, therefore, a source of supply for the pis- 
tols is in existence; while there is not another 
source of supply for rifles in operation, it is 
thought that it might be considered to sus- 
pend work on pistol orders at this Armory 
and to utilize the capacity so relieved for the 
production of the rifle. Instructions are re- 
quested.* 


4Ordnance Office file 474.6/63, RG 156, WNRC. 


Colonel Edwin B. Babbit, Acting Chief of Ord- 
nance, replied on March 3\st: 


The Department would prefer to consider pro- 
curing the additional machines necessary to re- 
lieve this choke-point, if by so doing the produc- 
tion of rifles will not be impaired.° 


Colonel Peirce answered on April 6th: 


1. The choke-point referred to within is the 
most serious one, but in addition to that the 
majority of operations on the pistol utilize 
equipment that is part of the rifle plant proper 
and hence curtail rifle production. The full 
number of rifling machines, for instance, is 
needed to handle the output of the balance 
of the barrel department on the service rifle, 
and the use of any of these machines for ri- 
fling pistol barrels will reduce the service out- 
put. A number of milling operations on pistol 
parts are handled in conjunction with rifle 
parts by having one machine of a group of 
four running on pistol parts and the other 
three on rifle parts. 

2. The present drilling room is completely filled 
with machines, so that if additional machines 
are procured it would be necessary to remove 
all machines to be used on either the service 
receiver or bolt from the Water Shops to the 
Hill Shops. This procedure, however, would 
only help out at that one point. 

3. This subject has been given the most careful 
consideration by this office and the conclu- 
sion reached is that to obtain the greatest out- 
put in the shortest time of all the articles that 
apparently will be needed, all existing facili- 
ties should be devoted to that work only for 
which they are designed and equipped. The 
attempt to manufacture by repetition work 
several different articles concurrently in the 
same plant reduces the possible output of 
each by an amount greater than the theoret- 
ical division of the work would indicate. It 
requires too wide a range of experience on 
the part, not only of machine operators, but 
of foremen and inspectors. This considera- 
tion becomes the more important when new 
men are being taken on. 

4. It is strongly recommended, therefore, that 
pistol work, and in general all other work not 
connected with thé service rifle and parts 
thereof which can possibly be handled else- 
where, be suspended at this Armory during 
the war. By so doing, and only by so doing, 
can the maximum output of service rifles be 
reached and maintained.° 


SIbid., Ist Indorsement. 
®Ibid., 2nd Indorsement. 
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Figure 3-5 Springfield Armory Model 1911, serial number 125655. Note long style hammer with rounded 
rear edge. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Service, Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA) 
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Brigadier General William Crozier, Chief of Ord- 
nance, returned from his absence and replied on 
April 15th: 

Approved, as recommended in paragraph 4 of 
preceding indorsement.’ 


Consequently, on April 15, 1917, the manufac- 
ture of pistols at Springfield Armory was suspended 
in order to achieve maximum production of Model 
1903 rifles. The last order, consisting of 7,620 pistols, 
was officially suspended after the completion of only 
2,500, which projected a total production of 25,855 
pistols. That figure would have extended the serial 
range to 128066, however, production ceased after 
2,412 pistols were delivered, 88 pistols less than the 
suspension order called for. Total production, there- 
fore, amounted to exactly 25,767 pistols. The final 
serial number was 127978, providing that they were 
manufactured in serial sequence. In this regard, it 
will be recalled that the existing Ordnance Depart- 
ment policy was for all pistols to be delivered in 
numerical order. 

On May 16, 1917, Springfield Armory offered the 
following surplus pistol components to Colt, which 
were reportedly in stages of production that could be 
used in the manufacture of pistols in Colt’s present 
contracts. Colt accepted the offer and took delivery 
of the parts on May 22nd. The value thereof was 
deducted from payments owed to Colt. The quantity 
of components was as follows: 

10,273 Receivers 


10,197 Slides 
7,988 Barrels 


On May 28, 1917, Colt shipped 39 surplus re- 
ceivers, serial numbered from 130517 through 
130555, to the Depot Quartermaster, U.S. Army, Ho- 
boken Barracks, Hoboken, New Jersey, for use as 
spare parts. They may have been selected from the 
batch of surplus Springfield Armory receivers listed 
above. Overrun Springfield receivers with incom- 
plete markings nave been observed above number 
127978. However, Colt manufactured an unknown 
number of pistols in the suspended serial range be- 
tween 128617 and 133186. 


Springfield Armory’s Suspended 
Serial Numbers 


One of the unsolved mysteries of Model 1911 
production pertains to Springfield Armory’s sus- 
pended serial range from 127978 to 133186. This 
suspension order became effective on April 15, 1917. 


Ibid., 3rd Indorsement. 


According to Colt’s production ledger, Colt manu- 
factured 1,000 pistols in May and June 1916, serial 
numbered from 128617 to 129616, almost one year 
before Springfield Armory suspended production. 
Assembly dates are not listed in Colt’s records and 
there are no assembler’s marks on the pistols; there- 
fore, factual evidence indicates that they were not 
assembled at Colt. Furthermore, they are not listed 
in Colt’s shipping records or Ordnance Procurement 
records. Nevertheless, notations written in the ledger 
margins suggest the dates of factory inspection, as 
follows:8 


Quantity Serial Numbers Notations 
120 128617-128736 H—5/ 6/16 
16 128737-128752 H—5/13/16 
84 128753-128836 H—5/20/16 
96 128837-128932 H—5/23/16 
40 128933-128972 H—5/24/16 
20 128973-128992 H—5/25/16 
41 128993-129033 H—5/26/16 
34 129034-129067 H—5/27/16 
145 129068-129212 H—6/ 7/16 
Te 129213-129287 H—6/ 8/16 
33 129288-129320 H—6/13/16 
34 129321-129354 H—6/14/16 
3u 129355-129391 H—6/15/16 
9 129392-129400 H—6/16/16 
18 129401-129418 H—6/17/16 
28 129419-129446 H—6/19/16 
49 129447-129495 H—6/20/16 
20 129496-129515 H—6/21/16 
33 129516-129548 H—6/23/16 
52 129549-129600 H—6/27/16 
14 129601-129614 H—6/28/16 
2 129615-129616 H—6/29/16 


The following notation was posted in Colt’s pro- 
duction ledger after serial number 129616: 


Notice—45 Auto Gov from 129617 to 133186 in- 
clusive were made in Gov Armory, Springfield, 
Mass. 


This is a puzzling statement because these pistols 
were most assuredly made by Colt. They have been 
observed through serial number 132800, which are 
identical to the previous 1,000 Colt pistols. They are 
not listed in Colt’s production or shipping ledgers, 
or in Ordnance procurement records. It may be as- 
sumed, however, that Springfield Armory assigned 
the serial numbers to Colt, as the Armory was re- 
sponsible for these assignments. Further details are 
not known and numerous variations may exist. 


’The “H” in the notations refers to a Colt inspector. These “H” 
inspection marks are located on the receiver at the 5 o’clock po- 
sition from the disconnector hole and on the slide under the firing 
pin stop. 


Figure 3-7 — Colt Model 1911, serial number 129370, manufactured by Colt in Springfield Armory’s sus- 
pended serial range. Inspected at Colt on June 15, 1916. Insets show the serial number and Colt “H” inspection 
marks. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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So why did Colt manufacture pistols in Spring- 
field Armory’s serial range, and what was their final 
disposition? Answers to these questions may never 
be known. Observed pistols show the following char- 
acteristics: 


1. Physical appearance consistent with 1916 Colt 
manufacture, i.e., roman-style lettering (with ser- 
ifs), proper parts conformation, etc. 

2. No Assembler’s mark. 

3. No Ordnance Acceptance mark. 

4. An “H” mark on top of the receiver at the 4 
o’clock position from the disconnector hole and 
an “H” mark on the slide under the firing pin 
stop, which are typical Colt inspection marks 
found on 1916 pistols. 

In addition to these “H” marks, some pistols 
are also stamped with an “H” on the receiver at 
the 12 o’clock position from the disconnector 
hole and an “H” on the slide above the firing pin 
stop, indicating Provisional Ordnance Inspec- 
tion by Frank Hosmer. 

5. Some receivers have a “G” mark (Government 
Production Order) at the 6 o’clock position from 
the disconnector hole, a typical Colt mark. 

6. Some slides show hand fitting and some receiver 
holes are misaligned, which is inconsistent with 
Colt’s manufacturing practice. 


In August 1921, Springfield Armory reported 
that they had assembled 400 pistols from new com- 
ponents before March 2, 1921, and 589 after that 
date. They stated that no record of serial numbers 
was kept but did say that the receivers were serialed 
prior to receipt at the Armory.® Some of these pistols 
may have been in the 127978 to 133186 serial range. 

Frank Hosmer was called back to Springfield Ar- 
mory at various times for the inspection of newly 
assembled Model 1911 pistols. Reconditioned pistols 
did not require his inspection. New pistols assembled 
from spare parts at the Armory were not marked with 
an Ordnance acceptance stamp because they were 
already government property. Special Order No. 22, 
issued by Springfield Armory on March 2, 1923, is 
a typical example of Hosmer’s instructions: 


Mr. F.L. Hosmer, a civilian employee on tem- 
porary duty at the plant of the Colts Patent Fire 
Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., will proceed to 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass., in con- 
nection with the inspection of automatic pistols, 
caliber .45, Model of 1911. 


°Ordnance Office file 474.6/1826, RG 156, WNRC. 


Upon completion of this duty Mr. Hosmer will 
return to his temporary station at Hartford, Conn. 

The Quartermaster will furnish the necessary 
transportation, chargeable to procurement au- 
thority (852) 2073-P-5013 A 34. 

The travel directed is necessary in the military 
service. 


BY ORDER OF COLONEL AMES.'° 


Post World War I 


Shortly after World War I, all small arms, raw 
material, finished and unfinished parts, and manu- 
facturing equipment identified as ““government 
owned” were shipped to Springfield Armory for stor- 
age or other disposition. The quantity was staggering. 
The finished and unfinished parts from Colt 
amounted to untold thousands, many of which were 
in advanced stages of manufacture. Surplus parts 
were also reclaimed from Remington Arms-UMC 
and possibly other contractors. Of the thousands of 
finished or nearly finished receivers on hand, 6,200 
were later sold to Ithaca Gun Company for World 
War II M1911A1 production. Accountability for the 
excess material rested with the Ordnance Salvage 
Board, which was created on November 19, 1918. 
They were charged with the disposition by sale or 
storage of all surplus manufacturing materials, equip- 
ment, and buildings that were or became property of 
the United States as a result of contract terminations 
or cancellations. Government title to the property 
was determined by the War Claims Board. Among 
other equipment, the machines, fixtures, tools, and 
gauges used by Remington-UMC in the manufacture 
of Model 1911 automatic pistols were reclaimed and 
stored in the Water Shops complex at Springfield Ar- 
mory. 

The manufacture of barrels and various other 
spare parts for pistols resumed at Springfield Armory 
in 1919 and continued through mid-1943. On Oc- 
tober 14, 1919, a new department was established at 
Springfield Armory, designated “C & R”, for the 
cleaning and repairing of automatic pistols and re- 
volvers. Mr. T.H. Quinlan was appointed foreman 
of the repair work, and Mr. C.T. Wilmot was des- 
ignated Chief Inspector. C & R work included the 
overhaul of handguns and later the repairing and 
marking of pistols with defaced serial numbers (X- 
numbers). During fiscal year 1920 (July 1, 1919-June 
30, 1920), a total of 129,457 Model 1911 pistols were 


‘0Special Orders on file at Springfield Armory Museum. 
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cleaned and repaired. New pistols were also assem- Springfield pistols were shipped from stores on hand 
bled from surplus parts left over after the war. at Springfield Armory, which were randomly selected 

During the early 1920s, the government sold sur- without regard to serial numbers. These pistols are 
plus Model 1911 pistols and Model 1903 rifles to life normally stamped N.R.A. under the serial number. 
members of the National Rifle Association. Colt and (Collectors note: Beware of fakes.) 


$ innit apartament 


MODEL OF !911.U.S. ARMY. 


Figure 3-8 = Springfield Armory Model 1911, serial number 107275, sold to a member of the National 
Rifle Association and marked N.R.A. under the serial number. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 


NO 122284 N@ (05087 


4A N.R.A. 


Figure 3-9 — Other examples of N.R.A. marked Model 1911 pistols. Left: Colt; Right: Springfield Armory. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Colt Pistols Issued to the 
U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 


In October 1911, the Bureau of Ordnance, De- 
partment of the Navy, solicited the first navy pur- 
chase of Colt Automatic Pistols, caliber .45, Model of 
1911, consisting of 7,000 pistols. All pistols and most 
other small arms for the navy were requisitioned 
through the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of 
War, then to the Army Ordnance Department and fi- 
nally to Springfield Armory for actual placement of 
the orders. Payments were made through the Trea- 
sury Department. Before ordering the 7,000 pistols, 
the Chief of Ordnance asked Colt to apply the navy 
order towards the 50,000 needed before manufacture 
could begin at Springfield Armory. Colt courteously 
replied to the appeal on October 25th: 


... the 7,000 Automatic Pistols, cal. .45, which 
the Navy Dept. desires to purchase, may be ap- 
plied on the 50,000 for which it was agreed orders 
should be given before manufacture begins at 
Springfield.! 


Navy Requisition No. 61, for 7,000 pistols, was 
submitted to the Secretary of War on November 1, 
1911, received by the Ordnance Department on No- 
vember 6th, and the order placed with Colt on No- 
vember 9th. The formal contract was signed on No- 
vember 20th. The Ordnance Department (army) 
authorized these 7,000 navy pistols to be serial num- 
bered consecutively in alternate lots with those man- 
ufactured for the army. This arrangement was to al- 
low optimum distribution to both services. 
Consequently, the first 500 pistols were manufac- 
tured for the army, the second 500 for the navy, etc. 
All Model 1911 pistols procured for the navy and 
other using services were inspected and accepted by 
Army Ordnance inspectors stationed at the Colt plant 
in Hartford; therefore, these pistols were marked with 
Army Ordnance inspection marks. Since the Ord- 
nance Department was responsible for government 
inspection, it was determined that a proportionate 


‘Ordnance Office file 13092/2226, RG 156, NA. 


charge would be levied against each pistol for wages 
of the inspectors and for the ammunition required 
in testing. Consequently, the Ordnance Department 
charged the navy 47 cents per pistol for that first 
order, amounting to $3,290. 

On January 17, 1912, the Navy Department re- 
quested that their 7,000 pistols on order be specially 
marked as follows: 


MODEL OF 1911. U.S. NAVY 


This marking was approved by the Ordnance De- 
partment, but the navy was charged an extra $22.00 
for the special stamp. The time involved to fabricate 
the new die caused the first delivery to be delayed 
until March 9, 1912. 

Most of the navy pistols were shipped to the U.S. 
Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York, located on the 
shores of Wallabout Bay at the bend of the East River. 
(See map on page 210.) It was built in 1801 and was 
commonly called Brooklyn Navy Yard or New York 
Navy Yard. It became the principal navy base in the 
United States, primarily devoted to ship construction 
and repair. Some of the famous battleships built at 
that location were the U.S.S. Maine, blown up in 
Havana Harbor in 1898; the U.S.S. New York 
(BB34); the U.S.S. Arizona (BB39), sunk at Pearl 
Harbor; and the U.S.S. Missouri (BB63), on whose 
deck the Japanese surrender was signed in 1945. The 
small arms depot was located in Building No. 24, 
later renumbered 241. Due to renumbering of the 
buildings, the address is sometimes erroneously 
listed as Building No. 41. The Navy Yard fell victim 
to Defense Department cutbacks in 1966 and is now 
an industrial park. ' 

On January 15, 1912, the Navy Department req- 
uisitioned an additional 2,300 Model 1911 pistols. 
The contract was awarded to Colt on March 16th, 
but due to the number of pistols already on existing 
orders, delivery was not scheduled until July 1913. 
On November 27, 1912, the War Department placed 
an order with Colt for 4,823 pistols, which included 
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MODEL OF 1911. U.S, NAVY 


Figure 4-1 _U.S. Navy, Colt Model 1911, serial number 13346, shipped on November 9, 1912. (Author’s 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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a navy requisition for 3,500 and another for 200. The 
order also included 500 pistols for the Marine Corps? 
and 623 for Springfield Armory to replace pistols that 
had been sold to military personnel. These three cur- 
rent Navy orders of 2,300, 3,500, and 200 totaled 
6,000 pistols. Of these pistols, 5,800 were shipped to 
the U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York, during 
July and August 1913, serial numbered from 38001 
to 43800 for routine navy distribution. Of the re- 
maining 200 pistols, 100 were shipped to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard on August 27, 1913, serial numbered 
43801 to 43900, for equipping the battleship U.S.S. 
New York, (BB 34). The other 100, serial numbered 
43901 to 44000, were shipped to the Norfolk Navy 
Yard on the same date for equipping the battleship 
U.S.S. Texas, (BB 35). 

On June 4, 1914, the navy placed ten small arm- 
ament orders with the Ordnance Department for out- 
fitting specific ships with small arms and equipment. 
Each order included a certain number of Model 1911 
pistols, Model 1903 rifles, bayonets, holsters, spare 
magazines, spare parts, accessories, and an assort- 
ment of other items. The pistols totaled 1,537, serial 
numbered 96001 to 97537. The orders allocated 100 
pistols per battleship, 72 per destroyer, 48 per trans- 
port, 15 per supply ship, and 10 per oiler. The ten 
armament orders are listed in Table 4-1. 

On September 26, 1914, the 1,537 pistols, 3,074 
extra magazines, spare parts, and screwdrivers were 
shipped to Springfield Armory to be combined with 
the other items on order. Holsters, cartridge belts, 
scabbards, etc. were furnished by Rock Island Ar- 
senal, and canvas ponchos were furnished by the 
Quartermaster Corps, all of which were shipped to 
Springfield Armory to be included with the navy or- 
der. On October 20, 1914, Springfield Armory re- 
ported that all of the pistols, rifles, and other articles 
enumerated in the ten orders had been shipped to 
the General Storekeeper, Building No. 241 (old No. 
24), U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

On February 3, 1915, the Division of Naval Mi- 
litia Affairs requisitioned through navy channels for 
the purchase of 500 Model 1911 pistols for the Naval 
Militia. The order also included 1,000 extra maga- 
zines; 500 holsters, Model of 1912; 500 pistol belts, 
Model of 1912 without saber rings; and 500 screw- 
drivers. The pistols were shipped to the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard on March 5, 1915, serial numbered 
109501 to 110000. This was the last navy order until 
World War I, and these were the last pistols to bear 


?This order accounted for the 300 pistols shipped to the Marine 
Corps on June 6, 1912, the other 200 being sent to Springfield 
Armory. 


navy markings. All subsequent navy pistols were 
marked with the army designation on the right side 
of the slide, i.e., “MODEL OF 1911. U.S. ARMY.” 
A total of 15,037 pistols were marked with the navy 
designation, all of which were manufactured by Colt 
and delivered prior to April 1915. Springfield Ar- 
mory did not manufacture any pistols for the Navy. 
One reason for this is that they did not have the 
required “U.S. NAVY” stamping dies. 

The navy’s demands for pistols were never com- 
pletely met during World War I. On October 25, 1917, 
Rear Admiral Ralph Earle, Chief of Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Department of the Navy, requested delivery 
of at least 1,000 of the 12,350 Colt automatic pistols 
under requisition by the navy. These were wanted 
for outfitting new destroyers and transports as well 
as for armed guards on merchant ships. Due to the 
more urgent needs of the army, only 704 of the re- 
quested pistols were transferred to the navy.? 

On January 23, 1918, the Adjutant General of 
the Army directed the Chief of Ordnance to issue 
1,638 automatic pistols, caliber .45, and other equip- 
ment to the Navy Department, giving those items 
“priority Over any organizations on previous priority 
lists and over any shipments of these articles to be 
made abroad.”’4 Colt shipped the following pistols to 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, all of which were marked 
“MODEL OF 1911. U.S. ARMY”: 


Quantity Serial Numbers Shipping Date 
38 223953-223990 ‘Feb. 11, 1918 
1,600 232001-233600 ‘Feb. 11, 1918 


During the early part of 1918, in order to obtain 
sufficient pistols for navy requirements, the Navy Bu- 
reau of Ordnance encouraged the Remington Arms- 
UMC Company, Ilion, New York, to develop their 
automatic pistol, caliber .45, designated Remington 
Model 1917. The navy stated that a test had proved 
that it was superior to the Colt Model of 1911. The 
Chief of Ordnance did not authorize manufacture, 
“because of assurances from the Army that the needs 
of the Navy could be more readily taken care of, 
under the manufacturing program for pistols estab- 
lished by the War Department.”> At that time the 
Remington Arms-UMC Company was under con- 
tract to manufacture Model 1911 pistols in their 
plant at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

On March 8th, the navy requested additional pis- 
tols, but the request was denied. In a communication 


3Ordnance Office file 474.6/172, RG 156, WNRC. 

4Ordnance Office file 045/1056, RG 156, WNRC. 

sDepartment of the Navy, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Ordnance 
Activities, World War 1917-1918 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1920), 
p. 69. 
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TABLE 4-1 


1,537 Navy Pistols, Serial Numbers 96001-97537 


Ordnance M1911 M1903 Names and Hull Numbers 
File No. Pistols Rifles of Ships Specified 


31627/4451 100 350 Ship not specified 
[Probably U.S.S. Oklahoma, BB 37, damaged at 
Pearl Harbor] 
31627/4453 96 Ships not specified [Probably two transports] 
31627/4455 Destroyers Nos. 51 to 56: 
U.S.S. O’Brien, DD 51 
U.S.S. Nicholson, DD 52 
U.S.S. Winslow, DD 53 
U.S.S. McDougal, DD 54 
U.S.S. Cushing, DD 55 
U.S.S. Ericsson, DD 56 
[All decommissioned by 1936] 
31627/4456 U.S. Supply Ship No. 1 
[U.S.S. Bridge, AF 1] 
31627/4457 Destroyers Nos. 57 to 62: 
U.S.S. Tucker, DD 57 
U.S.S. Conyngham, DD 58 
U.S.S. Porter, DD 59 
U.S.S. Wadsworth, DD 60 
U.S.S. Jacob Jones, DD 61, 
War loss 1917 
U.S.S. Wainwright, DD 62 
[All decommissioned by 1936] 
31627/4458 U.S. Transport No. 1 
[U.S.S. Henderson, AP 1] 
31627/4462 Ship not specified 
31627/4472 Battleships: 
U.S.S. Nevada, BB 36 
U.S.S. Pennsylvania, BB 38 
U.S.S. Arizona, BB 39, sunk at Pearl Harbor 1941 
31627/4473 U.S.S. Downes 
[Destroyer No. DD 45, decommissioned in 1934] 
31627/4474 U.S.S. Kanawha and Maumee 
[Oilers Nos. AO 1 and AO 2] 
[Kanawha sunk at Guadalcanal] 
Total 


Source: 0.0.13092/3061 and U.S. Navy files listed, RG 156, NA. 


dated March 16th, the Army Ordnance Department obtainable by it to the American Expeditionary 
stated: Forces.® 
The declination of the Ordnance Department to On April 24, 1918, the higher authority of the 
furnish pistols to United States Navy at the pre- War Industries Board approved the following sched- 
sent time was based on the knowledge of General ule of navy deliveries, but it was not strictly obeyed. 
Pershing’s needs. Unless higher authority decides Colt’s actual deliveries are in parenthesis:7 


that the needs of the United States Navy for pis- 
tols should have precedence over the needs of 
General Pershing, the Ordnance Department has 6Ordnance Office file 474.6/232, RG 156, WNRC. 

no alternative but to limit the issue of all pistols 7Production Division file M474.6/12, RG 156, WNRC. 
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Figure 4-2 U.S. Navy Militia, Colt Model 1911, serial number 109939, shipped on March 5, 1915. 
(Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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May 1,200 
Jun. 1,400 
Jul. —-1,400 
Aug. 1,400 


Colt shipped the following pistols to the Navy 


( 0) 
(2,800) 
(1,400) 
(1,400) 
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Sep. 1,400 
Oct. 1,400 
Nov. 1,400 
Dec. 1,200 


aa an 


Department during the 19 months of war: 


Feb. 11, 1918 
Jun. 15, 1918 
Jul. 17, 1918 
Jul. 18, 1918 
Aug. 12, 1918 


Nov. 1917 


1,638 
2,800 
500 
900 
1,400 
7,238 
704 
7,942 


Total shipments from Colt 
War Department transfer 
Total navy issue 


Navy sources reported a total of 7,690 pistols 
issued during the same time period, but on at least 
one occasion the navy exchanged automatic pistols 
for revolvers at the request of the army. The navy 
also received 8,100 caliber .45 revolvers, most of 
which were Smith & Wesson M1917’s. In addition, 
they received 8,100 caliber .38 revolvers and 200 cal- 
iber .32 pistols of unspecified types.’ 


’Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Ordnance 
Activities, World War 1917-1918 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1920), 
ps 71. 


Figure 4-3 


Dummy pistol, marked “U.S. NAVY” on butt. Circa unknown. Made of hard rubber over 


a cast alloy frame. Carried by Navy guards during peacetime. (Author’s collection) 
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U.S. Marine Corps 


Colt originally furnished Model 1911 pistols to 
the Navy and Marine Corps on orders from the Ord- 
nance Department. The first two Marine Corps or- 
ders were processed through navy channels to the 
Secretary of War and thence to the Ordnance De- 
partment and Springfield Armory. These transac- 
tions were handled as sales under the provisions of 
paragraph no. 564, Quartermaster Regulations of 
1904, and payment was made through the Treasury 
Department. The Marine Corps did not request their 
pistols to be specially marked, therefore, the slide 
marking on all Model 1911 automatic pistols issued 
to the Marine Corps is the same as on army pistols, 
i.e., “MODEL OF 1911. U.S. ARMY.” 

In May 1912, Marine Corps Headquarters in 
Washington urgently placed the first order through 
navy channels to the Ordnance Department. This 
order consisted of 300 automatic pistols, caliber .45, 
Model of 1911, with one magazine in each pistol; 600 
extra magazines; 300 screwdrivers; and spare parts. 
On May 29th, the Ordnance Office directed Spring- 
field Armory to issue these pistols from inventory as 
an ordinary sale. Ordnance also requested that they 
be shipped by express at the earliest practical mo- 
ment to the Depot of Supplies, U.S. Marine Corps, 
1100 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. (within the con- 
fines of the Philadelphia Navy Yard). Springfield Ar- 
mory had received 1,500 pistols to date, but they 
reported that they only had 18 remaining and 22 were 
required for unfilled sales requisitions. In addition, 
there were 20 outstanding orders totaling 213 pistols, 
and another delivery to Springfield Armory was not 
contemplated until other Army organizations had re- 
ceived their allotments from Colt. Consequently, 
Ordnance revised Colt’s delivery schedule. Of the 
next 500 pistols allotted to the army, Colt shipped 
300 to the Marine Corps on June 6, 1912, serial num- 
bered 3501 to 3800. The additional 200 were shipped 
to Springfield Armory. 

On April 2, 1913, Marine Corps Headquarters 
placed a second order through navy channels, which 
was forwarded to the Secretary of War by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
The order called for 1,250 automatic pistols, caliber 
.45, Model of 1911, with one magazine each; 2,700 
extra magazines; 1,300 screwdrivers; 50 cleaning kits; 
spare parts; and 300,000 Pistol ball cartridges. These 
pistols were shipped to the Depot Quartermaster at 


Philadelphia on July 9, 1913, serial numbered 36401 
to 37650. (Figure 4-4.) 

The Marine Corps placed all additional orders 
through 1917 directly with Colt. Nevertheless, all se- 
rial numbers were assigned by Springfield Armory, 
and all pistols were inspected by Army Ordnance 
inspectors stationed at the Colt factory. They were 
marked with the initials of the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance in the same manner as army and navy 
pistols. A charge was levied by the Ordnance De- 
partment for the services of the inspectors and for 
the ammunition used for testing. 

On May 2, 1914, the Navy Department requested 
Ordnance inspection of 500 Model 1911 pistols, se- 
rial numbered 83901 to 84400, which the Marine 
Corps had ordered directly from Colt. These inspec- 
tions were accomplished as directed, and the pistols 
were shipped to the Depot Quartermaster at Phila- 
delphia on May 12th. 

On August 8, 1916, the Navy Department re- 
quested Ordnance inspection of an additional 800 
Marine Corps pistols, also ordered directly from Colt. 
Serial numbers 151187 to 151986 were assigned to 
the pistols by Springfield Armory on September 12th. 
This order followed an earlier Army order that was 
subsequently cancelled, resulting in these Marine 
Corps pistols being manufactured and delivered out 
of serial sequence. (See page 166 for further details.) 
The cost of the inspection was $144.00 for labor and 
$116.00 for ammunition required in testing, for a 
total cost of $260.00. They were shipped to the Depot 
Quartermaster at Philadelphia on the following 
dates: 


Quantity Serial Numbers Shipping Date 
200 151187-151386 Oct. 12, 1916 
600 151387-151986 Nov. 27, 1916 


On February 13, 1917, Colt shipped 25 com- 
mercial “Government Model” caliber .45 automatic 
pistols to Major Cyrus S. Radford, U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. They were numbered on the receivers 
from 1 to 25 as follows: 


1—C92505 10—C92326 18—C92343 
2—C92332 11—C92290 19—C92249 
3—C92227 12—C92239 20—C92156 
4—C91632 13—C92335 21—C92337 
5—C91571 14—C92291 22—C92358 
6—C91739 15—C92250 23—C92245 
7—C91936 16—C92347 24—C92243 
8—C92359 17—C92244 25—C92294 
9—C91710 
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Figure 4-4 —_U‘S. Marine Corps, Colt Model 1911, serial number 216063, shipped to the Marine Corps 
on October 3, 1917. (Brooke Anderson collection) 
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Figure 4-5 U.S. Marine Corps, Colt Model 1911, serial number 216336. Manufactured for the Marine 
Corps, but transferred to the Army on October 18, 1917. (Julius T. Kosan collection) 
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On March 26, 1917, the Marine Corps placed an 
additional order with Colt for 800 pistols, serial num- 
bered 209587 to 210387. They were shipped to the 
Depot Quartermaster at Philadelphia in three sepa- 
rate shipments as follows: 


Quantity Serial Numbers Shipping Date 
200 209587-209786 May 29, 1917 
200 209787-209986 Jul. 6, 1917 
400 209987-210386 Aug. 3, 1917 


The last two World War I Marine Corps contracts 
were dated May | and June 12, 1917, for 1,000 pistols 
each, serial numbered 215387 to 216386 and 216387 
to 217386. On October 8, the Marine Corps requested 
an advance delivery of 400 pistols and 400 additional 
magazines from the Ordnance Department in ex- 
change for an equal number of pistols and magazines 
from the Marine Corps later in the month. This re- 
quest was made in view of the fact that the equipment 
was necessary for their expeditionary forces, as they 
were expected to ship overseas immediately.? On Oc- 
tober 17, Major John M. Gibert, Inspector of Ord- 
nance at Colt, submitted the following Daily Pistol 
Report: 


In compliance with enclosed copy of letter Small 
Arms Division, dated October 8, 1917, wish to 
inform you that 400 Pistols Cal. .45, Army Nos. 
185801-186200, taken from delivery due August 
31st, 1917, on Army Contract dated September 
18th, 1916, were delivered to the Marine Corps 
and 200 Pistols Nos. 216187-216386 and 200 Pis- 
tols Nos. 216387-216586, Marine Corps Nos., 
shown on Daily Pistol Reports for October 13th 
and 15th respectively were accepted to replace 
them.!° 


*§mall Arms Division file R474.6/209 and R474.6/247, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
'oSmall Arms Division file R474.6/247, RG 156, WNRC. 


The army pistols were shipped to the Marine 
Corps on the following date: 


Quantity 
400 


Serial Numbers 
185801-186200 


Shipping Date 
Oct. 11, 1917 


The Marine Corps pistols were shipped to the 
army on the following date: 


Quantity 
400 


Serial Numbers 
216187-216586 


Shipping Date 
Oct. 18, 1917 


The remaining pistols of the two orders were 
shipped to the Marine Corps on the following dates: 


Quantity Serial Numbers Shipping Date 
400 215387-215786 Aug. 28, 1917 
400 215787-216186 Oct. 3, 1917 
400 216587-216986 Dec. 5, 1917 
400 216987-217386 Jan. 8, 1918 


Colt shipped an additional 1,000 Model 1911 pis- 


tols to the Marine Corps during the course of the 
war, which were not serial numbered in consecutive 
order, as follows: 


Approximate 
Quantity Serial Range Shipping Date 
100 359000-365000 Jul. 10, 1918 
300 398000-401000 Aug. 6, 1918 
300 416000-448000 Sep. 9, 1918 
_ 300 395000-453000 Sep. 16, 1918 
1,000 Total 


Colt shipped the following Model 1911 pistols to 


the Marine Corps after the war: 


Approximate 
Quantity Serial Range Shipping Date 
3,000 543000-556000 Dec. 14, 1918 
300 550000-557000 Dec. 14, 1918 


From 1912 through 1918, a total of 9,950 Model 1911 
pistols and at least 25 Government Model pistols 
were sold to the Marine Corps. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Colt’s Foreign Sales 


The Government Model in Foreign Service 


In 1853, Samuel Colt built a manufacturing ar- 
mory on the bank of the Thames River in London. 
The venture was a huge success but it was short lived. 
In 1857, after closure of the Armory, a sales office 
continued in the same location under the name of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 15 Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, England, commonly referred to as Colt’s Lon- 
don Office or Agency, which remained as their only 
outlet in Great Britain. In mid-1913, Colt’s London 
Office closed and the London Armoury Company, 
Limited, a wholesale distributorship located at 31 
Bury Street, St. James, S.W.1, was commissioned as 
the exclusive sales agent for Colt’s products in Great 
Britain. As a matter of interest, the London Armoury 
Company was also the distributor for Winchester and 
most other U.S. firearms companies. 

During the early 1900s, prompted by the rumor 
of war, Colt’s home office in Hartford received many 
inquires from representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, which indicated that a potential worldwide 
market existed for Colt’s products. Consequently, 
Frank C. Nichols, Colt’s vice-president, and Samuel 
M. Stone, sales manager, visited several European 
countries on various occasions beginning in 1909. 
Their mission was to confer with foreign officials and 
create a European sales organization. The brokerage 
firm of Frederick Peters, Amerikanische Waffen und 
Munition, Hamburg, Germany, was commissioned 
to represent Colt in continental Europe, but sales ef- 
forts were inadequate and his service was discontin- 
ued after 1910. He had secured one order for Colt 
revolvers from the Turkish Government in 1909. Pe- 
ters also represented Winchester, Fabrique Nation- 
ale, and other firearms companies. In the same year, 
Samuel Stone commenced negotiations with the Rus- 
sian Government that led to significant orders for 
machine guns and caliber .45 automatic pistols in 
1915. 

In 1910, Frank Nichols arranged a meeting with 
officials of the Fabrique Nationale d’Armes de 
Guerre, in Herstal, near Liege, Belgium, Colt’s coun- 
terpart in Europe. Colt’s objective in this meeting was 
to form an alliance between the two companies to 


meet the steadily increasing demand for firearms in 
Europe. On July 1, 1912, these negotiations culmi- 
nated in an agreement for the sale of Colt automatic 
pistols on the European market and the sale of 
Browning automatic pistols in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Canada. 

From 1910 through 1914, five or six salesmen 
were engaged to travel throughout Europe. In 1914, 
Colt received an order from the Greek Government 
for 10,000 caliber .38 Army Special revolvers, subse- 
quently increased to some 50,000. Salesmen were 
also engaged in the South American trade, and one 
representative was sent to China and the Far East. As 
a result of these sales efforts, Colt did a considerable 
amount of business in Great Britain, France, Greece, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and the Ar- 
gentine Republic. Prior to 1910, Colt had never 
maintained an inventory of finished products, but 
from that time onward they carried a surplus of about 
15,000 completed firearms, with about 25,000 to 
30,000 in continuous production. 

The opening days of World War I caught many 
participants unprepared. President Wilson declared 
United States neutrality on August 4, 1914, adhering 
to the “Monroe Doctrine,” whereby the United 
States refused to interfere in European disputes or to 
be entangled in a foreign alliance. The U.S. govern- 
ment enforced neutrality laws, but American indus- 
try was free to trade in weapons and war supplies 
with any of the belligerents. Foreign governments es- 
tablished purchasing commissions in the United 
States and competed for American munitions. On 
January 15, 1915, J.P. Morgan & Company of New 
York signed an agreement to act as purchasing agents 
for the British Government. In this capacity, they 
were given full authority. to negotiate and sign con- 
tracts in the United States. In addition, they carried 
out the general supervision of contracts and made all 
necessary arrangements up to and including the ac- 
tual shipments. In the spring of 1915, they also signed 
an agreement with the French government “exactly 
similar” to the British agreement. In October 1915, 
J.P. Morgan floated a 500 million dollar loan to En- 
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Figure 5-1 Colt Government Model, Caliber .45, serial number C13010. Shipped to the Government of 
Canada, c/o H.W. Brown, Quebec, Canada, on November 14, 1914. Issued to the Canadian Mounted Rifles 
in May 1915. Stamped on the grip strap: “11.C.M.R.11. 5.15” (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 
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Figure 5-2 Colt Government Model, Caliber .45, serial number C25049. Shipped to the Government of 
France on December 31, 1915. No French inspection marks. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 
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gland and France, commonly known as the Anglo- 
French loan, whereby large sums of gold and securi- 
ties were sent to the United States as collateral. Fur- 
thermore, J.P. Morgan & Company organized a syn- 
dicate of leading banks and investment houses to 
raise money through the distribution of bonds for ad- 
ditional British and French purchases. From 1915 to 
1917, approximately 84% of the essential war mate- 
rials received by England and France were shipped 
through the export department of J.P. Morgan & 
Company, totaling some three billion dollars in 
value. For their services, the company earned roughly 
1%, or about 30 million dollars.' After the United 
States entered the war, the U.S. government took 
over control of all supplies and J.P. Morgan & Com- 
pany withdrew as purchasing agents. 

Colt .45 and .455 automatic pistols were well rep- 
resented on the battlefields of Europe. From August 
1914 through April 1919, over 70,000 pistols were 
sold to foreign governments, all numbered in Colt’s 
regular commercial serial range. 5,000 pistols were 
shipped to the Canadian government from Septem- 
ber through November 1914. France purchased 5,000 
pistols between November 1915 and January 1916. 
Norway, a neutral country, received 400 pistols in 
June 1915 and another 300 in May 1917. The Neth- 
erlands, also a neutral country, purchased 50 pistols 
in February 1917, and the Philippine government re- 
ceived 302 in May 1917. In addition, the French High 
Commission took delivery of 500 Model 1911 pistols 
and 1,000 magazines from stores on hand at Spring- 
field Armory by order of the Adjutant General of the 
United States. These pistols and magazines were ac- 
cepted at Springfield Armory by a representative of 
the High Commission of the French Republic in the 
United States on December 28, 1917, and were 
shipped on December 29th to Comptroller Johannet, 
c/o G.W. Sheldon & Company, New York City, via 
freight collect. This transaction was handled as a sale 
to the French High Commission. The British and 
Russian governments were the largest foreign pur- 
chasers of Colt pistols. 


Great Britain 
World War I 


Over 17,500 Colt Government Model automatic 
pistols were shipped to England from May 1912 
through April 1919. They were all produced and 


'U.S. Cong., Senate, Special Committee Investigating the Muni- 
tions Industry, April 1935, Munitions Industry, 74th Cong., Ist 
sess., S. Res. 206 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1936), p. 7484. 


numbered in Colt’s commercial series, in caliber .45 
ACP with “‘C” serial number prefix, and in caliber 
455 with “W” prefix. Some were imported for com- 
mercial sales, and others were sold to the British gov- 
ernment for military use. Various records indicate 
the following distribution in England: 


4,200 Caliber .45 C prefix Commercial 
sales, plus numerous pistols shipped 
in small lots 

600 Caliber .455 W prefix Commercial 
sales, plus a few individual pistols 

2,200 Caliber .455 W prefix British War 


Office 
500 Caliber .455 W prefix British Air 
Service/RFC 
10,000 Caliber .455 W prefix British Air 
Service/RAF 


They were all standard commercial pistols, with 
polished blue finish and conventional markings of 
the period. Receivers were stamped GOVERN- 
MENT MODEL above the serial number. The 
Rampant Colt marking was placed behind the slide 
serrations through mid-1918; it was centered between 
the patent legend and Colt’s logo on later pistols. 
Barrels were not marked, but the caliber was iden- 
tified on the right side of the slides in the following 
manner: 


[“C” prefix 
serial numbers] 
COLT AUTOMATIC 
CALIBRE 45 


[“W” prefix 
serial numbers] 
COLT AUTOMATIC 
CALIBRE 455 


Calibre .45 Pistols 


All government model pistols shipped to En- 
gland prior to July 1915 were in caliber .45 ACP. They 
were shipped to Colt’s London Office until mid-1913 
and thereafter to London Armoury Company, Ltd., 
for retail sales and wholesale distribution to other 
retail dealers. These included Wilkinson Sword Com- 
pany, Ltd., in London, and Wesley Richards & Com- 
pany, in Birmingham. They were not normally 
shipped in numerical order; consequently, serial 
numbers in each shipping lot were often scattered 
over a range of several hundred or more numbers. 
As a state of war existed in Europe at that time, it 
can be presumed that most of the sales were to mil- 
itary personnel. A British officer had the option of 
purchasing his service pistol or revolver from a ci- 
vilian dealer or from military stores. Although side- 
arms were required to be in the service caliber (.455), 
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that rule was widely ignored during the war, with 
many officers carrying Colt .45 ACP pistols. Winston 
S. Churchill, who became the British Prime Minister 
during World War II, purchased a Colt caliber .45 
automatic pistol from the London Armoury Com- 
pany in 1915, bearing serial number C15566. This 
pistol was one of 200 shipped from the Colt factory 
on July 19, 1915. Churchill purchased this pistol for 
military service in France. He had been dismissed 
from his post as First Lord of the Admiralty on May 
23, 1915, resigned from the government on Novem- 
ber 15th, and was called to active duty in France as 
a reserve Major on November 18th. This pistol was 
reportedly one of his favorite guns, engraved ““WIN- 
STON SPENCER CHURCHILL” on the right side 
of the slide.” 


Calibre .455 Pistols 


The official designation of the British automatic 
pistol cartridge was “*.455 Webley Self Loading Pistol 
Cartridge, Mark I,’”’ which was an improved version 
of an earlier Webley & Scott cartridge. The English 
firm of George Kynoch, Ltd., developed the im- 
proved cartridge, which featured a thicker extractor 
rim to ensure positive cartridge case extraction from 
the chamber. The nomenclature was later changed to 
“Cartridge, Pistol, Self Loading .455 Inch Mark I.” 
“Mark I.z” identifies the use of nitrocellulose pow- 
der. This cartridge was adopted by the British Ad- 
miralty in 1912 and approved by the British Army 
for “Land Service” in 1916. The overall dimensions 
are slightly larger than the .45 ACP cartridge, the 
bullet diameter being five one-thousandths of an inch 
larger (.005”), and the cartridge case correspondingly 
larger in diameter and about .032” longer. In addition 
to different barrel measurements, the larger cartridge 
requires a wider magazine, a wider magazine well in 
the grip of the pistol, and other minor dimensional 
changes. As a result, .455 cartridges and magazines 
are not usable in caliber .45 ACP pistols because of 
the larger size cartridges. It is possible to fire .45 ACP 
cartridges in caliber .455 pistols, but they do not func- 
tion satisfactorily due to the excessive headspace cre- 
ated by the larger size barrel chamber. 

The serial number prefix ““W” indicates ‘““WE- 
BLEY,” but the magazines are marked “455 ELEY,” 
which is misleading. The so called .455 Eley was the 
improved Webley cartridge manufactured by the 
British firm of Eley Bros., Ltd. Various remarks in 
Colt’s production ledger mention “W-Webley” or 


2David J. Penn, Imperial War Museum, London, England to au- 
thor, July 8, 1987. 


Figure 5-3 Left: Caliber .45 ACP cartridge. 
Right: Caliber .455 Webley cartridge. 


“W-Eley.”” Apparently Colt’s employees were con- 
fused by the double designation, as others have been. 
The British Ministry of Munitions designated the pis- 
tols “Colt Automatic Pistol, Calibre .455 Webley.” 

The first two shipments of caliber .455 pistols to 
England, totaling 600, were apparently imported for 
commercial sales. They were not listed in British War 
Office orders, details were not recorded at Colt, and 
the records of the now defunct London Armoury 
Company are not known to exist. London Armoury 
Company ordered the pistols from Colt, possibly at 
the request of the British government or as an at- 
tempt to market service caliber pistols to military 
personnel. 

The first 200 pistols were shipped to the London 
Armoury Company on July 19, 1915, serial num- 
bered primarily between W19001 and W19200, with 
a few numbers extending into the W19700 range. 
Although the serial number prefix on these pistols is 
not listed in Colt’s records, actual pistols observed 
in this lot establish that they were “W’” prefixed. 

The second lot consisted of 400 pistols shipped 
to the London Armoury Company on January 10, 
1916. They were serial numbered within a specific 
lot of 444 consecutively numbered caliber .455 pis- 
tols extending from W29001 through W29444 but 
were not shipped in serial order. The 44 extra pistols 
were scattered throughout the serial range, some of 
which were sold to individuals in the United States 
and others shipped to England in later orders. They 
were listed as “Special Order” in Colt’s production 
ledger. The ledger also stated, “All 45 Auto? on this 
order will have the letter W-before each number on 
each receiver.” 

All subsequent pistols produced in caliber .455, 
through April 1917, were ordered by the British War 
Office under contract with the London Armoury 


3The phrase “45 Auto” was used as a general term of description 
in Colt’s records. 
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Figure 5-4 — Webley & Scott, Pistol, Self-Loading .455 Mark I. The “N” following Mark I indicates Royal 
Navy issue. (Paul M.R. Breakey collection) 
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Company. These British pistols were shipped to the 
London Armoury Company, as follows: 


Contract 94/P/952, letter dated May 16, 1916, for 
500 pistols, Colt automatic, for .455 ammunition:* 


Date Shipped Quantity 
Jun. 26, 1916 500 


Serial Range 


W29117-W29421 
W40401-W40901 
W47107-W47115 


Contract 94/P/1118, continuation order dated June 
29, 1916, for 1,900 pistols, Colt automatic, for .455 
ammunition. Delivery schedule of 200 per month, 
increased to 300 per month by January 1917. The total 
number of spare magazines ordered was 5,900:5 


Date Shipped Quantity Serial Range 
Sep. 7, 1916 200 W40460-W40904 

W47111-W47126 

W54281-W59077 
Sep. 26, 1916 200 W56000-W65300 
Oct. 31, 1916 200 W60800-W70500 
Dec. 3, 1916 200 W69500-W78825 
Dec. 4, 1916 200 W67400-W76000 
Jan. 19, 1917 200 W70400-W 84500 
Mar. 30, 1917 300 W91000-W95000 
Apr. 6, 1917 200 W91600-W97000 
Total 1,700 


A total of 2,200 pistols were delivered on British 
War Office contracts. Although there is no evidence 
that they were issued to any particular group, War 
Office orders were usually procured for the army. 
Nevertheless, it is reasonable to assume that they 
were probably issued to units already using the .455 
Webley Self Loading pistol cartridge, which included 
the Royal Flying Corps, Royal Horse Artillery, Royal 
Navy, and Royal Naval Air Service. A review of War 
Office correspondence suggests, however, that all or 
most of the pistols were issued to the Royal Flying 
Corps. 

Colt commercial pistols were not manufactured 
or assembled in numerical order due to the manu- 
facturing process. By 1917, pistols in most shipments 
were usually scattered throughout a few thousand se- 
rial numbers and routinely included the extra pistols 
left over from previous production runs. Special pro- 
duction runs normally included a certain overrun to 
allow for possible wastage. It will be recalled that the 
special order for 400 pistols shipped on January 10, 


‘David J. Penn, Imperial War Museum, London, England, to au- 
thor, May 5, 1987, citing information from Firms and Factories 
List, Orders for Machine Guns, Small Arms, Small Arms Am- 
munition, | Aug. 1914 to 31 Mar. 1917 (London: His Majesty’s 
Stationary Office, Apr. 1917), No. S.19. 

STbid. 


1916, resulted in the manufacture of 444 pistols, 
amounting to an 11% overage. 

After the United States entered the war, com- 
mercial manufacture at Colt was drastically reduced 
in order to meet the demands of the U.S. govern- 
ment. In the summer of 1917, the London Armoury 
Company informed the British Air Board in London 
that Colt could no longer furnish automatic pistols 
and revolvers after October, to wit: 


. when the present consignment against their 
running contract is delivered it will be impossible 
to make further deliveries as the United States 
Government requires the entire output.® 


Due to a gradual reorganization within the Brit- 
ish War Office, the administration of small arms con- 
tracts was transferred to the Ministry of Munitions 
of War. On September 7, 1917, Mr. R.H. Brand, Rep- 
resentative of the British Ministry of Munitions of 
War in the United States, dispatched the following 
letter to General Crozier, U.S. Chief of Ordnance: 


A very serious situation has arisen in connec- 
tion with deliveries by the Colt Fire Arms Com- 
pany, of Automatic Pistols, urgently needed by 
our Flying Services. 

Our contract called for the delivery of 300 Pis- 
tols and additional Magazines per month, and it 
was found necessary to increase this order from 
300 to 400, owing to the exigencies of the case. 

The Colt Fire Arms Company now say that 
after October Ist, they will not be able to continue 
deliveries on our Contract, on account of large 
orders which they have on hand for the United 
States Government. 

If we fail to get delivery of the Pistols, which 
we have ordered, our Air Service, as you will ap- 
preciate will be seriously handicapped. The ur- 
gency of the demand is indicated by our attempt 
to increase the number to be supplied by this 
Company, and I take it that the irreducible min- 
imum of our requirements from this source is the 
300 Pistols, with additional Magazines, called for 
by our primary contract. 

I hope you will be able to arrange that deliv- 
eries from the Colt Fire Arms Company, up to 
the minimum of 300 Pistols a month shall not be 
interfered with.’ 


The Ministry of Munitions of War in the United 
States was apparently under the impression that the 
previous War Office contracts had been placed di- 


‘Ordnance Office file, Small Arms Division R474.6/185, Sep. 24, 
1917, RG 156, WNRC. This letter was an answer to a request 
from the British Air Board. 

7Ordnance Office file, Small Arms Division, R474.6/147, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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Figure 5-5 = Colt Government Model, caliber .455 Webley, serial number W54301. Shipped to London 
Armory Company on September 7, 1916. British military issue, inspected at Enfield. Insets show Enfield 
inspector’s mark, Government ownership mark (broad arrow), and crossed pennant proof marks with split 
tail pennants. (Brook Anderson collection) 
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rectly with Colt, as indicated by the following com- 
munication to General Crozier, dated September 
12th: 


As put before you at our interview the other 
day, the difficulty has arisen in the supply of au- 
tomatic pistols from the Colt Fire Arms Co., who 
say that after October Ist, they will not be able to 
continue deliveries on contracts entered into with 
them by the British Government, owing to orders 
placed by the United States Government.® 


In fact, Colt never had a formal contract with 
the British government. Samuel M. Stone, Vice-Pres- 
ident of Colt, stated that these orders came through 
the London Armoury Company. The British War Of- 
fice, therefore, placed the contracts with Colt’s agent 
at the London Armoury Company, and he subse- 
quently placed a purchase order with Colt for pro- 
curement of the pistols. 

As a result of the Ministry’s appeal, the U.S. War 
Department authorized Colt to resume British deliv- 
eries. On September 14th, General Crozier sent the 
following telegram to the Inspector of Ordnance at 
Colt: 


Inform [Colt] company that authority is granted 
to continue delivery of the minimum of three 
hundred pistols a month to British Ministry of 
Munitions of War.° 


On September 17th, Samuel M. Stone acknowl- 
edged General Crozier’s letter of September 12th, and 
replied to the status of British contracts: 


Referring to your communication of the 12th 
informing that authority had been granted us to 
continue delivery of the minimum of 300 pistols 
a month to the British Ministry of Munitions of 
War in the United States, we would respectfully 
report that this Company has not at the present 


8Ordnance Office file, Small Arms Division, R474.6/154, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
°Ordnance Office file 474.6/160, RG 156, WNRC. 


time received a formal order from the British rep- 
resentatives and is not inclined to accept an in- 
definite order calling for deliveries of a certain 
number of pistols per month without a fixed ter- 
minating date that would insure us of a specified 
number of pistols to be covered by formal con- 
tract.!° 


Meanwhile, in regards to the minimum number 
of pistols required, the British Ministry of Munitions 
of War in the United States received the following 
cablegram from London on September 1 Ith: 


Automatic pistols. M.M.W. [Ministry of Muni- 
tions of War] say that the question has been put 
before the Army Council, and that 400 per month 
is the absolute minimum required. The addition 
is in consequence of the largely increased estab- 
lishment of flying services."! 


The British Air Board stated specifically that the 
pistols were needed by the Royal Flying Corps. At 
that time the British Air Service consisted of the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service, 
both undergoing reorganization to form the Royal 
Air Force, which was officially organized as a separate 
service on April 1, 1918, equal in status to the British 
Army and Royal Navy. 

On September 20th, the U.S. War Department 
granted authority to Colt for the increased delivery. 
Since any pistols supplied to the British government 
would reduce deliveries to the U.S. government in 
the same amount, the Ordnance Department assured 
Colt that they would not be penalized for delayed 
shipment as a result of British orders. Consequently, 
Colt shipped a total of 500 pistols to the London 
Armoury Company in October and November 1917 
for delivery to the British Air Service. These pistols 
were not covered by formal contract. Serial numbers 


‘°Ordnance Office file, Small Arms Division R474.6/170, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
"Ordnance Office file, Small Arms Division R.474.6/154, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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Figure 5-6 — Colt New Service Revolver, Caliber .455, serial number 121754. Issued to the British military 
in 1916. Note military sale mark. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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began in the W91500 range, essentially a continua- 
tion of the previous War Office serial range, to wit: 


Date Shipped Quantity Serial Range 
Oct. 2, 1917 300 W91500-W 100000 
Nov. 2, 1917 200 W91600-W 100100 
Total 500 


On October 2, 1917, Colt advised the Ministry 
of Munitions of War in the United States that they 
were prepared to accept the British government’s or- 
der for a specified quantity of pistols to be provided 
at the rate of 400 per month. On November 28th, 
the Ministry placed a formal order with Colt, No. 
U.S. 1139-MM67."2 The order was granted priority 
class ““A1” by the War Industries Board on December 
17th, and the contract was formally signed on Jan- 
uary 2, 1918, by Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
and His Britannic Majesty’s government acting 
through the Purchasing Department of the British 
War Mission in the United States. The contract called 
for “5,000 automatic pistols of .455 calibre ... ex- 
actly similar to the pistols furnished by the Seller to 
the Buyer under contract 94/P/1118.” The net price 
was established at $16.187 per pistol and 67.5 cents 
per extra magazine. Payment terms were arranged 
through J.P. Morgan & Company, 23 Wall Street, 
New York City. The contract specified one magazine 
to be fitted to each pistol; it also called for 15,000 
extra magazines to be supplied. The delivery sched- 
ule required at least 400 pistols and 1,200 magazines 
per month, with final delivery no later than 12'/2 
months after the date of the contract. The contract 
also specified that the ammunition necessary for test- 
ing the pistols would be furnished by the British gov- 
ernment, and that the British government had the 
right to have one or more inspectors stationed at Colt 
for the purpose of inspecting the pistols. A contract 
for spare parts was issued at a later date. 

Production on contract No. U.S. 1139-MM67 
began in December 1917, with the first shipment on 
January 22, 1918. They were shipped by rail to New 


"Colt Collection, Connecticut State Library, Museum of Con- 
necticut History, Box 27, RG 103. 


York, F.O.B. Hartford, Connecticut, addressed to 
Connop Guthrie,'? England, Pier 60, North River, 
New York, N.Y., for British transportation to En- 
gland. After April they were addressed to the British 
Ministry of Shipping, England, via the same Pier 
60.'4 They were blued by Colt’s wartime gas oven 
bluing process, which was less durable than the pre- 
war charcoal oven process. Most of them were later 
refinished in England with a soft satin blue finish. 

The contract for 5,000 pistols was completed in 
November 1918, but in the meantime another con- 
tract, No. U.S. 6755-MM264, had been signed on 
May 7, 1918, for 10,000 additional pistols and 30,000 
extra magazines, “exactly similar’ to contract No. 
U.S. 1139-MM67.'5 The order had been granted 
priority class “A1” by the War Industries Board on 
May Ist, to be delivered at the rate of 600 pistols per 
month. Production began in December 1918, even- 
tually exceeding the required rate of delivery, but the 
contract was cancelled prior to completion. The final 
shipment was made on April 28, 1919, after a total 
of 5,000 pistols and 24,000 spare magazines were 
delivered. 

In conclusion, the British Air Service received an 
initial allotment of 500 pistols in October and No- 
vember 1917 and 10,000 contract pistols from Jan- 
uary 1918 through April 1919 for a grand total of 
10,500. The highest serial number delivered was 
W110696; however, W113174, completely out of se- 
quence and possibly inscribed in error, was listed in 
the April 15, 1919 shipment. A summary of RAF 
shipments is shown on p. 139. 


3Captain Sir Connop Guthrie KBE, Grenadier Guards, was the 
special representative for the British Ministry of Shipping in the 
United States and was a member of the U.S. Shipping Control 
Commission in 1918. He was knighted in the British Empire, re- 
ceived the Chevalier of the Legion d’Honneur, the Commentadore 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, and the American Distinguished 
Service Medal. (Furnished by D.J. Penn, Imperial War Museum.) 
'4Pier 60, North River, was situated in Manhattan diagonally 
across the Hudson River from the Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 

'sColt Collection, Connecticut State Library, Museum of Con- 
necticut History, Box 27, RG 103. 
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Figure 5-7 — Colt Government Model, Caliber .455 Webley, serial number W99858. Inspected and proofed 
at Colt by British inspector G.W.R. Stedman. Markings show British Government ownership (broad arrow), 
and Canadian Government ownership (C-broad arrow). (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard 
Morris) 
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Figure 5-8 — Colt Government Model, Caliber .455 Webley, serial number W102342. Standard RAF issue 
with standard British markings. Inspected and proofed at Colt by British inspector G.W.R. Stedman. Inset 
shows “E” (English) production order. (Author’s collection) 
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Figure 5-9 — Colt Government Model, Caliber. 455 Webley, serial number W107767. Inspected and proofed 
at Colt, later refurbished at Enfield Lock. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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British Air Service/Royal Air Force 
Contracts 


Contract No. U.S. 1139-MM67, dated January 2, 1918. 


5,000 pistols at the rate of 400 per month, and 15,000 
extra magazines: 


Date Shipped Quantity Serial Range 
Jan. 22, 1918 100 W94100-W 100500 
Feb. 21, 1918 300 W91100-W 100500 
Mar. 12, 1918 400 W94000-W 101000 
Apr. 4, 1918 100 W91900-W 101200 
Apr. 25, 1918 300 W98500-W 101800 
Jun. 1, 1918 100 W97300-W 101200 
Jun. 7, 1918 200 W99600-W 102000 
Jan. 12, 1918 100 W 100400-W 102200 
Jun. 24, 1918 100 W91100-W 102200 
Jun. 29, 1918 100 W99000-W 102200 
Jul. 15, 1918 200 W100900-W 103200 
Jul. 22, 1918 200 W91800-W 102700 
Aug. 2, 1918 200 W100500-W 103200 
Aug. 7, 1918 200 W100500-W 103000 
Aug. 21, 1918 400 W102200-W 103700 
Sep. 5, 1918 200 W101200-W 103800 
Sep. 10, 1918 300 W102200-W 104800 
Oct. 10, 1918 500 W101000-W 106100 
Oct. 21, 1918 200 W101900-W 105000 
Oct. 29, 1918 200 W101900-W 106200 
Nov. 14, 1918 600 W101900-W 106800 
Total 5,000 


Contract No. U.S. 6755-MM264, dated May 7, 1918. 


10,000 pistols at the rate of 600 per month, and 30,000 
extra magazines: 


Date Shipped Quantity Serial Range 
Jan. 7, 1919 200 W102600-W 106500 
Jan. 14, 1919 200 W103800-W 106600 
Jan. 30, 1919 200 W102400-W 103900 
Feb. 6, 1919 300 W103900-W 106300 
Feb. 11, 1919 200 W102100-W 106700 
Feb. 15, 1919 300 W102600-W 107800 
Feb. 28, 1919 300 W103700-W 107300 
Mar. 10, 1919 600 W104900-W 108700 
Mar. 11, 1919 300 W104300-W 108500 
Mar. 20, 1919 600 W105700-W 108600 
Mar. 25, 1919 300 W106800-W 110300 
Apr. 5, 1919 500 W106700-W110690 
Apr. 15, 1919 500 W105400-W110695 
Apr. 28, 1919 500 W102100-W110696 
Completing 5,000'* 


British Military Inspection Marks 


Colt pistols procured by the British government 
for official use were normally stamped in accordance 
with standard British military inspection policies. 
War Office pistols shipped to the London Armoury 


‘eConcluding note in Colt’s shipping records. 


Company (and the first Air Service pistols) were in- 
spected and accepted at the Royal Small Arms Fac- 
tory at Enfield, a suburb of London. They were 
stamped with the “broad arrow” government own- 
ership mark, “‘crossed pennant” military proof mark 
(with split-tail pennants) and the individual Enfield 
inspector’s mark. Several Enfield inspector’s marks 
have been observed, of which the following are rep- 
resentative examples: 


ice) mM mM m [His Majesty's crown] 
Fe T9 FE U3 29 [Inspector’s number] 
E E E E om [Enfield] 


The government ownership mark and military 
proof mark consists of the following: 


Crossed pennant Proof Mark 
(Government Ownership Mark) (with split-tail pennants) 


ne 


The first Air Service pistols in October 1917 were 
inspected by D. Nevin,!’ British “Army Inspector of 
Small Arms” at Colt. He signed the Contractors’ In- 
voice and Inspection Note, certifying that the pistols 
were inspected, but no marks have been observed to 
indicate his inspection. In fact, these pistols were in- 
spected and marked at the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield. Since the cartridges used for testing the 
pistols were shipped from England, they may not 
have arrived at the Colt plant in time for definitive 
testing; or perhaps the inspection stamps were not 
yet in hand. On April 1, 1918, commensurate with 
the formation of the Royal Air Force, British in- 
spector G.W.R. Stedman was assigned to Colt for 
inspection of the pistols. Thereafter, all pistols pro- 
cured under British contract were inspected and ac- 
cepted at the Colt factory by Mr. Stedman. The fol- 
lowing inspection symbol was stamped on the left 
side of the receiver above the magazine catch to in- 
dicate his proof of acceptance in America: 


Broad arrow 


a0) [His Majesty’s crown] 
G 2 [British Inspector G.W.R. Stedman] 
[America] 


The G2 alpha-numeric number was the personal 
identification stamp of G.W.R. Stedman, British 
Army Inspector of Small Arms. Other British in- 
spectors in America were issued similar stamps. For 


"The spelling of the name is not certain, as his signature is not 
clearly distinguishable. 
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example, British Crown/inspector number/‘‘A”’ 
(America) marks observed on other British arms pro- 
duced in America include G3/A, G9/A, GC/A, GD/ 
A, F5/A, J4/A, N8/A, TB/A, X2/A, and many more. 
These stamps identified the individual inspector in 
the same manner as eagle’s head stamps used by the 
U.S. Inspection Division. 

In addition to the standard “broad arrow” gov- 
ernment property mark, the “‘crossed pennant” mil- 
itary proof mark stamped at Colt consisted of single- 
tail pennants, as follows: 


Some pistols inspected and stamped by Mr. Sted- 
man are also marked with an Enfield inspector’s 
mark. This Enfield mark signifies a later inspection 
at Enfield, which was applied after a subsequent in- 
spection or overhaul. (Figure 5-9) 

Beginning at about serial number W100000, 
most Colt automatic pistols issued to the Royal Air 
Force were marked R.A.F. or RAF, handstamped 
above the left trigger guard by British armorers. Pis- 


tols serialed above W100000 without the RAF mark 
may have been sold to individual officers or issued 
to other military organizations. (For example, see 
W99858 with Canadian marks, figures 5-7 and 5- 
10.) 

Magazines 


Magazines furnished with caliber .45 pistols were 
standard Colt commercial lanyard-loop magazines. 
Caliber .455 magazines were identical to .45 ACP 
magazines, except they were made slightly wider to 
accommodate the larger size cartridges. All .455 mag- 
azines were marked with the caliber designation 
“CAL.455 ELEY.” Magazines that were inspected 
and issued as military equipage were normally 
stamped with the “broad arrow” government own- 
ership mark. In addition, most RAF magazines were 
marked with the serial number of the pistol, which 
was handstamped on the bottom of the lip by British 
armorers. These numbered magazines began at about 
the same time pistols were stamped RAF. 

An unusual magazine of unknown era or origin 
was made for Colt .455 automatic pistols, termed 
“RAF magazine” by collectors. They could be World 
War II replacement magazines, but there is no evi- 
dence to support that possibility. They are unusual 
in the following respects: 


Figure 5-10 — Examples of inspection marks: 

1. W99811, shipped to London Armory Company 
on November 2, 1917, the earliest example ob- 
served with R.A.F. markings. Inspected at Enfield 
Lock and stamped with split-tail pennants. (Paul 
M.R. Breakey collection) 

2. W99858, the earliest observed example inspected 
and proofed at Colt by British inspector G.W.R. 
Stedman. It is also Canadian ‘“C-broad arrow” 
marked. (Julius T. Kosan collection) 

3. W102342, with the most common markings 
found on R.A.F. pistols. (Author’s collection) 


Figure 5-11 — Caliber .455 magazines: Left: Stan- 
dard issue .455 magazine; Right: Collector termed 
“RAF magazine” 


1. Cartridge counting holes are only punched 
through one side. 

2. A round screw-eye type lanyard loop affixed to 
the bottom of the base plate. 

3. Completely blued. 

4. Simply marked “455.” 


Summation 


When the Armistice was signed in November 
1918, the RAF consisted of 200 squadrons, 22,647 
aircraft, 103 airships, and some 27,000 officers, which 
made it the world’s largest air force. In the years that 
followed the war, officer ranks dwindled to a low of 
1,065, with a corresponding decrease of aircraft and 
other equipment.'® The Colt .455 automatic pistols 
remained in service with the RAF through World 
War II, although many of them were transferred to 
the Royal Navy in about 1942 for issue to air/sea 
rescue units.!9 

As an additional note, some Colt automatic pis- 


'8§Naval Aviation News, U.S. Navy Department—No. 201, p. 15. 
‘Letter from D.J. Penn, Imperial War Museum, London, England, 
August 15, 1984. 
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Figure 5-12 = Caliber .455 magazine markings: 

1. Commercial 

2. “Broad arrow” British Government ownership 
mark. 

3. “Broad arrow” with serial number of pistol 


4. Collector termed “RAF magazine” 


tols commercially sold in the United Kingdom bear 
the letters “JJ’’ on the bevelled edge above the left 
front trigger guard. Mr. D.J. Penn, Keeper of the De- 
partment of Exhibits and Firearms, Imperial War 
Museum, London, comments that this same marking 
has been noted on many nonmilitary Colt pistols 
beginning with the 1902 models; therefore, it is not 
considered a British military marking. 


British Purchasing Commission 


On November 7, 1939, a British Purchasing 
Commission was established in the United States to 
act on behalf of the British government in all man- 
ners pertaining to the procurement of war material 
for Great Britain. Their purpose was to obtain war 
production capacities in the United States, obtain 
machine tools for use in home factories, and procure 
war supplies vital to Great Britain’s national defense. 
The orders they placed for machine tools, aircraft, 
ordnance material, and ammunition dominated pro- 
duction at many American factories. In June 1940, 
shortly after the defeated British army was evacuated 
from Dunkirk, the Commission purchased untold 
thousands of firearms from American manufacturers. 
These firearms were for issue to the Home Guard,” 
which was hurriedly being mobilized for the defense 
of England. The Nazis were massing across the En- 


20>The Home Guard was formed by the British Government on 
May 14, 1940, originally designated Local Defence Volunteers. It 
consisted of men too young, too old, or physically unfit for military 
service and was commanded by retired Major General Edmund 
Ironside. 


20,1897, SEPT 9.1902 
AUG 19,2918 
eds = 


cocci 


GOVERNMENT MODEL 
. 
© 34467 


Figure 5-13 = Colt Government Model, Caliber .45, serial number C34467, shipped to the London Armoury 
Company on March 30, 1916. Grip strap marked 5583. Inset shows “JJ” marking above trigger guard. (Author’s 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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glish Channel, and a seaborne invasion appeared im- 
minent. On June 4th, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill inspired the populace with the following 
oration: 
... we shall defend our Island, whatever the cost 
may be; we shall fight on the beaches, we shall 
fight on the landing grounds, we shall fight in the 
fields and in the streets, we shall fight in the hills, 
we shall never surrender... 


During the next four months the Royal Air Force 
defeated the Nazi Luftwaffe in the historic “Battle of 
Britain” and thwarted Hitler’s plans for invasion. 
Meanwhile, the British Government rearmed. Strict 
firearms laws in England had virtually left the pop- 
ulation defenseless, and most of the military’s weap- 
ons had been abandoned on the beaches of Dunkirk. 
The British Army had left behind enough stores to 
equip eight to ten divisions, amounting to some 880 


TABLE 5-1 


field guns, 310 larger caliber guns, 500 anti-aircraft 
guns, 850 anti-tank guns, 6,400 anti-tank rifles, 
11,000 machine guns, nearly 700 tanks, 20,000 mo- 
torcycles, 45,000 motor cars, and large stockpiles of 
ammunition.?! There was barely enough military 
equipment remaining in England to equip two di- 
visions. 

The British Purchasing Commission procured 
over 14,000 commercial pistols and revolvers from 
Colt’s inventory, which included almost every model 
and caliber in stock. These firearms were purchased 
“off-the-shelf,” with serial numbers of each model 
extending over a wide range. The Commission ar- 
ranged for the first shipments to be exported to En- 
gland through the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 


21M.M. Poston, British War Production (London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1952), p. 117. 


BRITISH PURCHASING COMMISSION 


Colt Government Model Automatic Pistols, Caliber .45 


Quantity Description 


1,300 Blue 

57 Nickel 

21 Blue 
Me Blue, National Match 
1,395 Total 


Shipped July 2, 1940: 


British Purchasing Commission 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


C186000-C188812 
C158800-C180027 
C201351-C201380 
C188709-C194587 


c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Quantity Description 


1,000 Blue 
Shipped July 15, 1940: 


British Purchasing Commission 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


C184000-C200054 


c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Quantity Description 


46 Blue, National Match 
Shipped December 23, 1940: 


British Purchasing Commission, 
c/o British Ministry of Shipping, 


S.S. Biafra, 
New York, N.Y. 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


C196200-C202288 
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TABLE 5-2 


BRITISH PURCHASING COMMISSION 


Colt Super .38 Automatic Pistols 


Quantity Description 
90 Super Blue 
250 Super Match Blue 
59 Super Match Blue HRS 
__ 30 Super Nickel 
429 Total 
Shipped June 18, 1940: 


British Purchasing Commission, 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


28000-35000 
19000-32000 
28000-35000 
35000 


c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


Quantity Description 


1,000 Super Blue 
Shipped July 15, 1940: 


British Purchasing Commission, 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


32000-36000 


c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Conn. 


pany, New Haven, Connecticut, supplier of the 
ammunition for these weapons. Later shipments 
were exported through normal channels, most of 
which were addressed to the British Purchasing Com- 
mission, 15 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. British 
military markings on these assorted firearms seem to 
vary with each model. Of the Home Guard weapons 
observed, most of the caliber .38 and .45 revolvers 
are stamped with the “broad arrow” government 
property mark and typical Enfield inspection marks. 
However, they were not proof fired or stamped with 
the ‘“‘crossed pennant” military proof mark, as there 
was no proof ammunition available for that purpose. 
Contrary to these revolver markings, it appears that 
most Colt Government Model automatic pistols and 
virtually all Model 1917 rifles allegedly issued to the 
Home Guard do not have any British military marks 
whatsoever. These weapons, however, usually ex- 
hibit commercial proof and view marks consistent 
with British proof laws, which were applied after the 
arms were released by the British government. Tables 
5-1, 5-2, and 5-3 represent certain models of Colt 
firearms sold to the British Purchasing Commission. 

The British Purchasing Commission also pur- 
chased from Colt’s inventory some 953 caliber .32 
automatic pistols, 400 caliber .380 automatic pistols, 


163 Single-Action Army revolvers; plus large num- 
bers of Police Positive, Official Police, and Officer’s 
Model revolvers. 

In addition to the firearms procured by the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission, Churchill appealed to 
President Roosevelt immediately after the Dunkirk 
evacuation to send military arms at once for the de- 
fense of England and France. The U.S. Neutrality Act 
prevented this sale, but private enterprise was not 
restricted. Consequently, the American government 
devised a scheme to sell obsolete surplus arms, am- 
munition, and equipment to the United States Steel 
Export Corporation, who would then resell to the 
British and French governments. This U.S. War De- 
partment contract with U.S. Steel was approved by 
the British and French Purchasing Commissions on 
June 11, 1940. With the surrender of France a few 
days later, all aid was shipped to England. The first 
shipment under this scheme began on June 13, 1940. 
A dozen ships loaded with “guns for Britain” arrived 
in England by the end of June and another fifteen by 
the end of August.2? The initial allotment included 
500,000 Model 1917 rifles, nearly 80,000 machine 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease, Weapon for Victory (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1944), pp. 20-29. 
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Figure 5-14 — Colt Super .38 Automatic Pistol, serial number 34924. Shipped to British Purchasing oad 
mission, c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., on June 18, 1940. No British military marks. 
(Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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TABLE 5-3 BRITISH PURCHASING COMMISSION 


Colt New Service Revolvers 


Quantity Description 


Cal. .38, Blue, 4-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, Blue, 5-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, Blue, 6-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, SMT, 6-inch barrel" 
Cal. .357, SMT, 6-inch barrel? 
Cal. .45, Blue, 4'/2-inch barrel 
Cal. 45, Blue, 5'/2-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Nickel, 52-inch barrel 
49 Cal. .45, Blue, 6-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Blue, 7'/2-inch barrel 
__ 14 Cal. .45, NST, 7’/-inch barrel? 
1,098 Total 


Shipped June 18, 1940: 

British Purchasing Commission, 

c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


‘Shooting Master Target 
2Shooting Master Target 
8New Service Target 


Quantity Description 


7 Cal. .38, Blue, 4-inch barrel 
71 Cal. .38, Blue, 5-inch barrel 
38 Cal. .38, Blue, 6-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, Nickel, 4-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, Nickel, 5'/2-inch barrel 
Cal. .38, Nickel, 6-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Blue, 4'/2-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Blue, 5'/2-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Blue, 6-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Blue, 7'/-inch barrel 
Cal. .45, Nickel, 4'/2-inch barrel 
ee | Cal. .45, Nickel, 7'/2-inch barrel 
589 Total 
Shipped July 18, 1940: 
British Purchasing Commission 
c/o Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
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guns, 900 75 mm field guns, and enormous quantities 
of ammunition. Most of these arms and ammunition 
that did not meet British military standards were 
issued to the Home Guard or placed in reserve after 
the threat of invasion subsided. Many of these weap- 
ons were only a stopgap measure until British fac- 
tories could supply the demand. This plan to circum- 
vent the Neutrality Act was the forerunner of the 
Lend-Lease Act adopted in March 1941. 


Lend-Lease Act 
World War IT 


On March 11, 1941, the 77th Congress enacted 
H.R. 1776, Public Law No. 11, “An Act to Promote 
the Defense of the United States,” commonly known 
as the Lend-Lease Act. This act specified in part: 


Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, 

the President may, from time to time, when he 

deems it in the interest of national defense, au- 
thorize the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 

Navy, or the head of any other department or 

agency of the Government— 

1. To manufacture in arsenals, factories, and 
shipyards under their jurisdiction, or other- 
wise procure, to the extent to which funds are 
made available therefor, or contracts are au- 
thorized from time to time by the Congress, 
or both, any defense article for the govern- 
ment of any country whose defense the Pres- 
ident deems vital to the defense of the United 
States. 

2. To sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, lend, 
or otherwise dispose of, to any such govern- 
ment any defense article ... 


The term “defense article” referred to any weapon, 
munition, aircraft, vessel, machine, facility, food 
product, raw material, or other commodity for de- 
fense. 

Terms and conditions specified in the act also 
sanctioned reverse lend-lease: 


... the benefit to the United States may be pay- 
ment or repayment in kind or property, or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the President 
deems satisfactory. 


British and other foreign orders in American fac- 
tories were transferred to the control of the U.S. gov- 
ernment, which pooled the manufacturing resources 
of the Allies and guaranteed American control over 
foreign purchases. For example, the British Purchas- 
ing Commission’s order for 500,000 Model 1903 ri- 
fles from Remington Arms Company, Ilion, New 


York, was transferred to the U.S. government after 
passage of the Lend-Lease Act. The U.S. War and 
Navy Departments administered the lend-lease pro- 
curement of guns, tanks, airplanes, and warships. 
Various other departments administered different 
lend-lease commodities, such as food and raw ma- 
terials. 

The Lend-Lease Act offered military aid financed 
by American dollars to any country fighting against 
Nazi aggression, as the defense of those countries was 
“vital”? to the defense of the United States. Conse- 
quently, the United States became the “arsenal of 
democracy,” and the Lend-Lease Act established a 
partnership between America and its allies in the war 
effort. 

Most lend-lease weapons were transferred di- 
rectly from current U.S. military production and 
therefore exhibit U.S. military markings. The first 
appropriation authorized transfers from government 
stocks and current production by random requisi- 
tioning, which included some refurbished weapons. 
Subsequent consignments were mostly allotted from 
current production. Many lend-lease weapons were 
issued to Allied armies in the field, particularly to 
the French forces raised in North Africa. England 
also redistributed some U.S. lend-lease aid to Com- 
monwealth countries. 

A total of 78,625 Model 1911 and Model 1911A1 
pistols were shipped on lend-lease consignments, 
amounting to slightly over 4% of total production. 
Table 5-4 lists the firearms distributed under the 
lend-lease program. 

It is interesting to note that the average lend-lease 
price of the Model 1911A1 pistol was $38.00; the M1 
Rifle $31.00; the M1 Carbine $33.00; and the Model 
1903 rifle $50.00. 

Of the 1,515 Canadian lend-lease pistols, the fol- 
lowing have been observed, all of Colt manufacture: 


931170, 933423, 933583, 933749, 933830, 935296, 
935586 


These observed pistols were from the lot of 4,000 
shipped to Springfield Armory on May 24, 1943. Af- 
ter the war most of the Canadian lend-lease pistols 
were reportedly sold to Crown Assets Corporation, 
a Canadian surplus outlet. They later sold them to 
an international arms dealer with warehouses in En- 
gland. These observed Canadian pistols, therefore, 
are marked with British commercial proof marks in 
addition to Canadian “‘C-broad arrow” government 
property marks. 

British lend-lease pistols were declared obsolete 
by the British government in 1952 and were then 
subject to British proof law requirements before they 
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TABLE 5-4 


Lend-Lease Small Arms Shipments: Number of Items 


British 
Empire Canada China 
Rifles: M1, Caliber .30 

38,001 8,014 1 


French 
Forces 


58,114 


American Other 


U.S.S.R. Republics Countries 


Rifles: M1903, M1903A1, and M1903A3, Caliber .30 


64,003 1 


Rifles: M1917, Caliber .30 
119,000 0 152,241 
Rifles: Lee-Enfield, Caliber .303 
1,196,706 0 40,000 
Carbines: M1 and M2, Caliber .30 
25,362 230 1 


Pistols: M1911 and M1911A1, Caliber .45 
39,592 1,515 2,266 


107,470 


11,015 


96,983 


19,325 


12,997 


Revolvers: Smith & Wesson 38/200, Caliber .38 (S&W) 


650,551 13,650 0 


Submachine Guns: All types, Caliber .45 
651,086 1,321 63,251 


Antitank Rifles: Boyes, Caliber .55 
38,424 0 6,129 


20,856 


137,729 


Source: Table LL-14—Quantities of selected items included in War Department Lend-Lease shipments, 1941-1945, United States Army in World War II- 
Statistics, Office of the Chief of Military History, Special Staff, U.S. Army, Historical Manuscript File, pp. 28-29, RG 156, WNRC. 


could be offered for sale or exported. Most of the 
pistols released during 1952 were stamped “RE- 
LEASED BRITISH GOVT. 1952.” These pistols 
were commercially proved in accordance with 1925 
British Rules of Proof. 


British Commercial Proof 


The Gun Barrel Proof Act of England specified 
that commercial firearms could not be offered for 
sale, exchanged, or exported until they were properly 
proved in accordance with the British Rules of Proof. 
These rules were amended several times since the 
inception of British proof in the seventeenth century. 
Although proof laws of certain countries were rec- 
ognized in England, the United States did not have 
official proof regulations and were not acknowledged. 
Consequently, all U.S. commercial pistols exported 
to England were subject to British proof. U.S. mili- 


tary weapons procured for the British armed forces 
were exempt from commercial proof laws until they 
were released by the British government. 

Proof certification was performed at the London 
Proof House, also known as the Gunmakers’ Com- 
pany, and at the Birmingham Proof House, also 
known as the Guardians’ Company. The testing pro- 
cedures were identical at both houses, but each had 
distinctive proof marks. Pistols and revolvers that 
were “proved” during the World War I period were 
subject to the Rules of 1904. Proof firing consisted 
of a powder charge sufficient to give a pressure of 25 
to 40% over the normal charge, after which the barrel 
was stamped with a definitive Proof Mark. The View 
Mark signified a visual inspection after proof firing. 
The following symbols are presented as a guide for 
determining the time and place of proof on Colt au- 
tomatic pistols; however, they were not always 
marked in strict observance of regulations: 


Figure 5-15 Colt M1911A1 Canadian Lend-Lease pistol, serial number 933583. Initially shipped to 
Springfield Armory on May 24, 1943, shipped to Canada on lend-lease and later sent to England. Commercially 
proofed in England in 1953. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 5-16 Canadian “C-broad arrow” Gov- 
ernment ownership mark. 


1904-1925 


Birmingham: 
Cr Proof mark 
Barrel 


ee) View mark é View mark 
Barrel Barrel 
Receiver 


\ ] Receiver B V/ 
Slide Slide 


Beginning in November 1916, the following ““Ni- 
tro Proof” mark was stamped on barrels proved with 
smokeless nitro powder, which was in addition to the 
proof and view marks. The London mark was de- 
scribed as “The letters NP surmounted by an arm 
dexter in armour, embowered, holding a scimitar”, 
thus: 


London: 


ee) Proof mark 
G Barrel 


<~ 
NP 


The Birmingham mark was described as ‘The 
letters NP surmounted by a crown”, thus: 


CD 
NP 


Beginning in 1925, in compliance with new Rules 
of Proof, foreign arms were impressed with the words 
“NOT ENGLISH MAKE,” and the proof marks 
were enclosed within a circle: 


1925-1955 
London: Birmingham: 
Proof mark @ « Proof mark 
Barrel (BP) Barrel 
View mark @ r ) View mark 
Barrel Barrel 
Receiver (BV) Receiver 
Slide Slide 
<A _ Nitro proof @ r ) Nitro proof 
(AP) Barrel (NP) Barrel 


(NP marks were not always circled.) 


Beginning in 1921, in addition to the standard 
proof and view marks, the Birmingham Proof House 
used a “crossed sceptre” viewer’s mark to indicate 
the date of proof and identify the viewer. The letter 
“B” signifies Birmingham and the other letter rep- 
resents the year of proof. The number identifies the 
viewer. The following observed marks are examples 
of the code system utilized since the year 1950: 


BXC DXB |XB 
2 S 2 
(1952) (1953) (1958) 


New Rules of Proof were introduced in 1955, and 
several changes were initiated at that time: 


1. The inscription “NOT ENGLISH MAKE” was 
eliminated. 
2. The view marks were eliminated. 


23The letter “B” was normally on the right side of the scepters, but 
the pattern was sometimes reversed. 

4It has been reported that the letter “I”? was not used because of 
the similarity to the letter “J’’, but it is this researcher’s observation 
that “I” was used instead of “J”. 


Figure 5-17 Remington Rand M1911A1 Lend-Lease pistol, serial number 1578796. British commercial 
proofed in 1952, marked “RELEASED BRITISH GOVT. 1952.” (Brooke Anderson collection, photographed 
by Richard Morris) 


UNITED STATES PROPERIY 
1442596 


Figure 5-18 Ithaca M1911A1 Lend-Lease pistol, serial number 1442596. British commercial proofed in 
1953. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 5-19 


MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 


Colt Model 1911, serial number 156748. Originally shipped to Springfield Armory on June 


2, 1917, but later sent to England, perhaps as WWII Lend-Lease. British commercial proofed in 1958. (Julius 


T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


3. The Birmingham proof and nitro proof marks 
were combined into a single Birmingham Nitro 
Proof “BNP” stamp. 

4. Barrels were marked with the caliber or bore 
measurement in decimal parts of an inch, the 
nominal length of the cartridge case in inches, 
and the pressure of the proof charge in long tons 
per square inch. 


Model 1911 and 1911A1 pistols commercially 
proved in England since 1955 were marked in the 
following manner: 


LONDON PROOF HOUSE: 


ea) Receiver 
and 
© Slide 


<> .45” .900" 


NP 7 TONSPER Bae 


Be ) 


fe 455" 22234 
i OGRS.NG 224 GNS 


Figure 5-20 
proofed in England after 1955. Marked with London 
Proof House symbol, Nitro Proof mark and the fol- 
lowing: 455" .923” 

7GRS. NC 224 GRS?* 
(Paul M.R. Breakey collection) 


Caliber .455 barrel commercially 


25Apparently .455 proof cartridges were not available after the am- 
munition was declared obsolete in 1952. The standard load was 
7 grains of nitrocellulose powder and a 224-grain bullet, which 
was exhibited on the barrels instead of a proof charge. 
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BIRMINGHAM PROOF HOUSE: 


Receiver 


QD 45” .900” 


BNP 7 TONSPER 0” Barrel 


Russia 


The Imperial Russian government holds the re- 
cord as the second largest purchaser of Colt .45 au- 
tomatic pistols, surpassed only by the U.S. govern- 
ment. Some 51,100 pistols were shipped to Russia 
from February 19, 1916 through January 18, 1917, 
serial numbered between C23000 and C89000. They 
were standard caliber .45 Government Model pistols. 
The only distinguishing feature is the Russian in- 
scription 

AHIJI. 3AKA35 


impressed on the left side of the receiver, which trans- 
lates as “English Order,” signifying that it was or- 
dered through an agency of the British government. 
The word for “English” was abbreviated 


AHTJI. 
rather than the complete spelling of 
AHTJIIMCKIN 


All other markings are the same as regular Colt com- 
mercial pistols of that era. Receivers are marked 
“GOVERNMENT MODEL” above the serial num- 
ber, and slides are marked in the normal commercial 
style on the right side: 


COLT AUTOMATIC 
CALIBRE 45 


During 1914 the Russian Army was severely 
short of arms and ammunition. Government facto- 
ries were unable to satisfy the demand, and Russian- 
designed weapons ordered from abroad could not be 
manufactured in time to equip the rapidly growing 
army. The decision to purchase small arms rested 
with the Russian Artillery Department. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1914, in concurrence with the Artillery De- 
partment, the Russian Chief of Staff sent a telegram 
to the Ministry of War authorizing the purchase of 
weapons from Allied and neutral countries regardless 
of caliber, provided that they could be purchased 
with accompanying ammunition.” That decision jus- 
tified buying caliber .45 pistols rather than standard 


issue 7.62 mm Russian revolvers, plus the fact that 
Colt pistols could be readily obtained. They also pur- 
chased large numbers of assorted rifles and pistols in 
various calibers from England, France, Japan, and 
Italy, amounting to some 2,000,000 nonstandard for- 
eign small arms, along with enormous quantities of 
ammunition. 

Before the United States entered the war, Rus- 
sian war material purchased in the United States was 
mostly financed and controlled by Great Britain, pri- 
marily because of an agreement that allowed Russia 
to spend British credits in other countries. The first 
British war loan to Russia was transacted in Novem- 
ber 1914. At that time the Bank of England opened 
credits to Russia in exchange for two-thirds of the 
amount in gold transferred to the British govern- 
ment. In August 1915, Russia was asked to loan gold 
to the Bank of England in support of the impending 
Anglo-French loan from J.P. Morgan & Company in 
New York. Russia consented but made their accept- 
ance conditional upon the opening of British credit 
for payments in any country except France, where 
separate loans were arranged. The final agreement 
was signed on September 30th at a conference in 
London between the British and Russian Ministers 
of Finance. At that meeting the British ministers pre- 
sented a seven part financial arrangement that the 
British government thought was necessary. It ex- 
ceeded the scope of a purely financial agreement, as 
it established a procedure for placing orders in the 
United States which stopped the two countries from 
competing with each other on the American market. 
The material and financial support was of such im- 
portance to Russia that they had no option but to 
accept. Under the terms of the agreement, in ex- 
change for an average monthly credit of 25 million 
pounds sterling, Russia consented to place all British 
and American orders for military supplies through 
an agency of the British government. The first four 
clauses in the agreement were cleverly worded to 
sound like it was initiated by the Russians, as follows: 


The Russian and British Governments having in 

view the better coordination of their purchases of 

war material and other commodities, and the re- 
alization of economies in connection therewith, 
agree to the following arrangements: 

I. The Russian Government have decided that 
in future all proposals for purchases on Rus- 
sian account, whether in the British Empire 
or in the United States of America, shall be 
examined in London. 


Nicholas N. Golovine, The Russian Army In The World War 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931), p. 129. 
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CALIBRE 45 


“OVERNMENT MODEL 
c 62770 


Figure 5-21 Colt Government Model, Caliber .45, serial number C62770, shipped to the Russian Gov- 
ernment in 1916. Inset shows English Order inscription. (Joe Miller collection) 
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II. For this purpose the Russian Government 
will appoint in London such experts as they 
may consider necessary, who shall have in 
general full powers to sign contracts in the 
name of the Russian Government. 

III. The British Government will place at the dis- 
posal of the Russian representatives such in- 
formation as they may have respecting 
sources of supply and the prices paid by them, 
and will afford them every assistance in their 
power with a view to ensuring that their pur- 
chase shall be made under the best conditions 
obtainable. 

IV. In order that full advantage may be taken of 
the information thus placed at their disposal, 
the Russian Government will arrange that no 
contract shall be made in the British Empire 
or in America without their accredited rep- 
resentatives in London having cognizance of 
its main conditions and that as far as possible 
all such contracts shall be negotiated and 
signed by them. 

V. No purchases on Russian account, for which 
payment is to be made from credits furnished 
by the British Government, shall be made 
without formal authorization of the compe- 
tent agent appointed by the Russian Govern- 
ment in London, acting in consultation with 
the competent authority appointed by the 
British Government. 

VI. Purchases of war material will be made by 
duly authorized representatives of the Rus- 
sian Government acting in consultation with 
the competent authorities of the British Gov- 
ernment. Such consultation shall be effected 
through the medium of the Committee al- 
ready appointed by Lord Kitchener at the 
War Office. 

VIL. Purchases of all other material will be made 
in like manner by the appointed representa- 
tives of the Russian Government on the 
Commission Internationale de Ravitaille- 
ment [International Commission of Replen- 
ishment] acting in consultation with the rep- 
resentative on that body of the various 
Departments of the British Government.”?’ 


The phrase, “‘acting in consultation with com- 
petent authorities of the British Government,” con- 
stituted final British approval and established British 
control over all Russian purchases. In effect, the Brit- 
ish government became the purchasing agent for 
Russia. The “Russian Government Committee in 
London” was created to serve as the intermediary 


"Baron Boris E. Nolde, Russia in the Economic War (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1928), pp. 148-151 and 227-228. 


between Russia and Great Britain in all matters of 
military supply. They were the official representative 
of the Russian government and had full authority to 
negotiate and sign contracts with the British govern- 
ment. The “Russia Inter-Departmental Committee” 
was organized jointly by the British War Office, the 
Foreign Office, and the Treasury to advise on ques- 
tions of policy affecting expenditures in or for Russia. 
Officials from those three offices and the Ministry of 
Blockade comprised the committee. The British gov- 
ernment provided the Russian representatives with 
information on sources of supply and prices of avail- 
able products. Russian orders secured with British 
credit were placed with the respective manufacturers 
by the British government, and the British govern- 
ment became responsible for the contracts. Products 
ordered in the United States were usually placed 
through the J.P. Morgan & Company in New York. 
Colt automatic pistols and certain other Russian or- 
ders contracted through the British government were 
inscribed with the equivalent Russian translation of 
“English Order.” 

Russia also agreed to place the transportation of 
war material from England and the United States 
under British control. As a result, approximately two- 
thirds of the total supplies to Russia were carried by 
British merchant ships. Most of those supplies were 
shipped to the seaport at Archangel on the White Sea 
or to the ice-free seaport at Murmansk on the Arctic 
during the winter season. Railway lines linked both 
seaports to Vologda, Petrograd, and Moscow. 

As far as is known, all Russian Colt pistols were 
marked with the “English Order” inscription, which 


Figure 5-22 English Order inscription on Rus- 
sian M1891 Moisin Nagant rifle manufactured by 
New England Westinghouse in 1918. (Author’s col- 
lection) 
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indicated that they were ordered through the British 
government. Records show that the first three ship- 
ments, totaling 2,600 pistols, were ordered by the 
British War Office through J.P. Morgan & Company. 
Other shipments do not specify the purchasing 
agency. Although the inspection of Russian arms 
manufactured in the United States was the respon- 
sibility of the Russian Inspection Commission, Rus- 
sian Colts do not display any specific inspection or 
acceptance marks that could be attributed to them, 
perhaps because of the British intermediary connec- 
tion. Since they were not stamped with Russian in- 
spection marks, it follows that they were probably 
not inspected or accepted by Russian inspectors. 
Other Russian arms purchased in the United States 
with British credit, including Remington and New 
England Westinghouse Moissin Nagant rifles and 
Winchester M1895 rifles, were rigidly inspected and 
stamped by Russian inspectors. The only pistol in- 
spections noted were the first 2,600 ordered through 
the British War Office. For each lot of 100 pistols 
shipped, Colt inspectors targeted the first 10 pistols 
and ‘“‘tested’”’ the eleventh. Colonel S. Khatuntzeff, 
with an office located in the First National Bank 
Building in Bridgeport, Connecticut, was the Russian 
inspector in charge of Russian contract machine guns 
at Colt during 1916 and was probably in charge of 
the pistols as well. He may have also been the prin- 
cipal inspector for all Russian material in that dis- 
trict. By his own admission, he marked some Colt 
accessory samples with his initials, and some with 
his official seal.8 

Almost half of Russia’s British credits was spent 
in the United States; the other half was spent in En- 
gland, Japan, and Italy. In addition, Russia signed a 
separate loan agreement with France and arranged 
small loans with Japan and Italy. In February 1915, 
a line of credit was obtained through a syndicate of 
American banks headed by J.P. Morgan & Company 
and the National City Bank of New York, which was 
financed with short-term discounted Treasury bills. 
The Russian Ministry of Finance also sold a number 
of Russian Treasury bills and War Loan bonds on 
the American market. In May 1917, after the down- 
fall of Czar Nikolas II, the U.S. government opened 
a multimillion dollar line of credit to Kerensky’s pro- 
visional government. An additional credit was 
opened on November 1, 1917, but was cancelled on 
December 28th after it was learned that the Bolshe- 


28Colonel Khatuntzeff, Russian Inspection Commission, to Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., April 20, 1916, Colt Collection, Con- 
necticut State Library, Museum of Connecticut History, RG 103. 


viks had gained power. Shortly after the United 
States entered the war, the “Russian Supply Com- 
mittee” in New York became the principal agent for 
exporting supplies to Russia. Prior to the Bolshevik 
takeover of the Russian government on November 
6, 1917, the total confirmed Russian war debt in the 
United States exceeded 190 million dollars, which 
included 36 million to the syndicate of American 
banks and more than 154 million advanced by the 
U.S. Treasury.” In February 1918, the Bolshevist 
government of Russia repudiated the foreign debt. 

Shortly after Czar Nikolas II abdicated in March 
1917, it was learned that American-contracted war 
supplies were uselessly accumulating on the docks at 
Archangel and Vladivostok. In September 1917, 
General Crozier, U.S. Chief of Ordnance, recom- 
mended to stop the manufacture of Russian arms in 
American factories.2° His recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
State, but in an effort to support and strengthen Ker- 
ensky’s provisional government and at the insistence 
of the Russian ambassador, some American factories 
continued to manufacture arms and equipment for 
Russia through the early months of 1918. England 
discontinued all trade to Russia on October 26, 1917. 
Some Russian weapons consigned to British ships 
never left the United States, and others were rerouted 
to England. Many of the weapons that did reach Rus- 
sia piled up on the docks, which was President Wil- 
son’s excuse for sending American troops to Russia 
in September 1918. This became known as the Allied 
Intervention in Russia, a scheme aimed more at reac- 
tivating the Eastern Front. 


Conclusion of Russian Purchases 


Although a large number of Colt .45 automatic 
pistols were sold to Russia, only a few are known to 
exist in the West. The mystery of what happened to 
all of them is still unanswered. The last shipment 
from Colt was made on January 18, 1917, about two 
months before the downfall of the Czar. Pistols in 
the final shipments were probably not issued due to 
the crumbling Russian transportation system and 
governmental turmoil. Some of those pistols, how- 
ever, may have seen service with the Rumanian 
Army, which transported large amounts of supplies 


Michelson, Apostol, and Bernatsky, Russian Public Finance Dur- 
ing The War (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928), 

pp. 312-317. 

3°Testimony of General Crozier, /nvestigation of the War Depart- 
ment, Dec. 14, 1917 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1918), p. 134. 
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from Archangel in the latter months of 1916. During 
the Russian Revolution, they probably saw wide- 
spread use with the Red Army, White Army, and 
other political groups. In at least one account, Model 
1911s were listed among the various pistols used to 
assassinate the Czar on July 16, 1918. Some were 
undoubtedly used by the liberating Czecho-Slovak 
forces, which relied mostly on captured Russian arms 
and equipment. Also, the Germans reportedly con- 
fiscated a few from Russian prisoners on the Eastern 
Front. Most of them were presumably lost to attrition 
due to the chaos of civil war, but those that survived 
the revolution probably ended up in government 
warehouses because of their nonstandard caliber. 
Russia sold a large quantity of weapons to the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China as military aid after World 
War II, which included a few “English Order” Model 
1911 pistols. 

During World War II, a total of 12,997 Model 
1911 and 1911A1 pistols were shipped to Russia on 
lend-lease agreements. These pistols were transferred 
from U.S. military inventory and therefore were not 
Russian marked. Any special markings applied in 
Russia are not known. Their disposition is also un- 
known, but those that survived were probably dis- 
tributed to satellite countries or remain undiscovered 
in Russian warehouses. 


Norwegian and Argentine 
Sublicenses 


John Browning designed pistols for both Colt and 
Fabrique Nationale. Colt owned the patents on 
Browning-designed Colt pistols, and Fabrique Na- 
tionale owned the patents on Browning-designed 
F.N. pistols. Agreements gave each company the ex- 
clusive right, license, and privilege to manufacture 
or have manufactured automatic pistols containing 
Browning patents. Each company could exercise 
these rights in their own territory without interfer- 
ence from the other company.?! Colt later granted 
sublicenses to the governments of Norway and Ar- 
gentina for the manufacture of caliber .45 (11.25 mm) 
Browning-designed Colt Government Model pistols. 
The Norwegian license required approval by Fab- 
rique Nationale, as Norway was in its territory. These 
pistols are a story in their own right and could be 
the subject of another book. No attempt is made here 
to discuss them in detail. 


31Browning contract with Colt dated July 24, 1896, with Fabrique 
Nationale dated July 7, 1897, and agreement between Colt and 
Fabrique Nationale dated July 1, 1912. 


Norway 


In January 1915, negotiations between the Nor- 
wegian Government, Fabrique Nationale, and Colt 
culminated in a license agreement permitting Nor- 
way to produce Colt Government Model pistols for 
military issue. Before starting production, the Nor- 
wegian government purchased 400 caliber .45 Gov- 
ernment Model pistols from Colt in June 1915 and 
another 300 in May 1917. The first 400 were issued 
to the Navy. Distribution of the last 300 is not 
known, but some were presumably used as sample 
models for component fabrication. 

Norwegian manufacture began in mid-1917 at 
Kongsberg Vapenfabrikk, Kongsberg, Norway, with 
the first pistols being assembled in December. They 
were produced in caliber 11.25 mm, (caliber .45 
ACP). Slides on these first pistols were marked 
“COLT AUT. PISTOL M/1912,” but at about serial 
number 100 the designation changed to “11.25 m/m 
AUT. PISTOL M/1914.” (Figure 5-23.) In 1919, at 
about serial number 500, the slide stop was enlarged 
to make it easier to operate, which required a cut- 
out in the left stock. This was the only significant 
change throughout production. (Figure 5-24.) 


Argentina 


The Argentine Naval Commission purchased 
321 caliber .45 Colt Government Model pistols in 
1914, roll stamped MARINA ARGENTINA on the 
right side of the slide. In 1915, the Argentine gov- 
ernment purchased 1,000 additional pistols, consec- 
utively serial numbered in Colt’s regular serial range 
from C20001 to C21000, also marked with Argentine 
numbers from 1 to 1000 on top of the slide. These 
pistols became known as the “Modelo 1916.” (Figure 
5-25.) They were shipped to the London Armoury 
Company in England for reshipment to Argentina. 
This was in compliance with the agreement between 
Colt and Fabrique Nationale, dated July 1, 1912, to 
wit: 


Both parties are allowed, however, to satisfy the 
South American customers by shipping, on formal 
order, the pistols ordered, via the European house 
or the North American house of the said cus- 
tomers for reshipment to South America. 


On May 27, 1919, an additional 400 pistols were 
shipped to Argentina in the serial range from C86790 
to C116000. In 1927, the Argentine government con- 
tracted Colt to manufacture 10,000 pistols for the 


(text continues on p. 163) 
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Figure 5-23 —_ Norwegian, Ist model with Colt style slide stop. Serial number 276, manufactured in 1918. 
(Julius T. Kosan collection) 
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Figure 5-24 Norwegian, 2nd model with lengthened slide stop. Serial number 5775, manufactured in 
1924. (Author’s collection) 
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Figure 5-25 —_ Argentine Colt, Modelo 1916. Serial number C20120, Argentine number 120. Shipped July 
15, 1915. (Julius T. Kosan collection) 
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Figure 5-26 Argentine Colt, Modelo 1927. Argentine serial number 7227. Manufactured by Colt in 1927. 
(Author’s collection) 
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Figure 5-27 Argentine made Sistema Colt, Modelo 1927. Manufactured under Colt license by Fabrica 
Militar de Armas Portatiles, Rosario, Argentina. Serial number 43524. (Author’s collection) 
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Argentine Army (Ejército). These pistols were des- 
ignated “Modelo 1927,” which featured the latest 
M1911A1 improvements. They were standard 1927 
commercial Government Model pistols, except they 
were specially marked and serial numbered in their 
own series. (Figure 5-26.) The right side of the slide 
was marked with the Argentine crest and the follow- 
ing inscription: 


EJERCITO ARGENTINO. 
COLT CAL.45 MOD.1927. 


Serial numbers were consecutive from number 1 
to 10000, stamped on top of the slide with Colt style 
italic numbers. The serial number was also stamped 
on the receiver out of view under the mainspring 
housing, and usually on top of the barrel. Magazines 
were also numbered. Serial number | was assembled 
on July 28, 1927, and number 10000 on February 
16, 1928. They were inspected and marked at Colt 
by a team of Argentine inspectors. The following 
parts have been observed with “RA” and/or “R” 
Argentine inspection marks enclosed within an oval: 
receivers, slides, barrels, hammers, triggers, grip saf- 
eties, mainspring housings, firing pin stops, extrac- 
tors, and walnut stocks. A few early pistols were 
stamped with normal Colt markings, i.e., “VP” Ver- 
ified Proof and inspector’s mark on the left side of 
the trigger guard, and the assembler’s number on the 
right side. All later pistols were stamped with these 
marks on the receiver under the left stock. 

Shortly after World War II, Colt granted the Ar- 
gentine government a license to manufacture caliber 
.45 Government Model pistols. Production facilities 
were set up at the military factory in Rosario. These 
Argentine pistols were virtually identical to Colt- 
made pistols, except for the markings and black, hard 
rubber stocks. Parts were also interchangeable to a 
limited extent. Serial numbers began at 10001 and 
extended through 112000. The caliber designation on 
the slide changed to 11.25 mm, the same cartridge 


as caliber .45 ACP. They were manufactured at Fab- 
rica Militar de Armas Portatiles, Rosario, Argentina. 
The right side of the slide is marked with the Argen- 
tine crest and the following inscription: 


EJERCITO ARGENTINO 
SIST.COLT CAL.11.25mm MOD.1927 


The left side of the slide is marked: 
D.G.F.M.-(F.M.A.P.) 


These initials signify Direccion General de Fab- 
ricaciones Militares—Fabrica Militar de Armas Por- 
tatiles. Serial numbers are normally found on the 
right side of the receiver and under the mainspring 
housing, on the top and right side of the slide, on 
top of the barrel, and on the bottom of the magazine. 
(Figure 5-27.) 

These Argentine-made “Sistema Colt” pistols are 
not to be confused with Ballester-Molina pistols, un- 
authorized copies similar to the Spanish-made Star. 
These pistols were manufactured in Buenos Aires by 
Hispano Argentina Fabrica De Automéviles Socie- 
dad Andnima (Hispano Argentina Factory of Au- 
tomotives SA); often referred to by the abbreviation 
HAFDASA. It is interesting to note that 8,000- 
10,000 of these pistols in caliber .45 ACP were pro- 
cured by the British government in about 1940. Al- 
though there are no British records of these pistols, 
historical evidence suggests that they were used by 
clandestine organizations during World War II, and 
are relatively common in Europe as a result of this 
use.32 They were apparently dropped by parachute to 
partisan organization. These British issue pistols are 
easy to identify because of a “B.”’ prefix serial number 
stamped on the right side of the receiver between the 
stock and slide stop pin. 


2David J., Penn, Imperial War Museum, London, England, to 
author, April 15, 1993. 


CHAPTER SIX 


World War I Pistol Production 


The use of sidearms by American forces during 
World War I was more extensive than at any other 
time in U.S. military history. All front-line officers 
and enlisted men in the U.S. Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Tank Corps, Signal Corps, Machine Gun Companies, 
and most officers and noncommissioned officers in 
the Infantry were armed with the pistol. Due to the 
close proximity of trenches in most sectors of the 
front, the Model 1911 automatic pistol was aggres- 
sively used during trench raids. This effective use of 
the pistol resulted in four extra magazines being is- 
sued with each pistol overseas. The Manual of the Au- 
tomatic Pistol, Caliber .45, Model of 1911, page 20, 
prepared by the A.E.F. in France during February 
1918, gives an insight to the nature of trench fighting 
during World War I: 


The kind of fire that is desirable: 
Firing at the instant the arm becomes fully ex- 
tended will probably be the normal procedure in 
the use of the pistol in the cleaning of the trenches. 
Since this is the case, common sense demands that 
such shooting be included in any course of in- 
struction. 


Consequently, the Colt .45 automatic pistol car- 
ried the message to the European battlefields that the 
bayonet and hand grenade had not replaced the 


famed American handgun for close-in fighting. It 
proved so unexpectedly effective in trench warfare 
that the original production requirements were sub- 
stantially increased. General Pershing appealed for 
more pistols, and the Ordnance Department exerted 
every effort to increase production, but the demands 
were never fully met. 


Preparations for War 


In 1916, due to the possibility of U.S. involve- 
ment in the European war, the War Department fran- 
tically began to build up military supplies. In ac- 
cordance with provisions in the National Defense 
Act of June 3, 1916, and contingent upon Congres- 
sional appropriations then pending, the Ordnance 
Department submitted the following order to Colt 
on July 24, 1916:! 


18,000 Automatic Pistols, Caliber .45, Model of 
1911, with one magazine in each pistol 
and one additional magazine for each pis- 
tol. 

18,000 Extra magazines. 


‘Ordnance Office file 474.6/18, RG 156, WNRC. 


Figure 6-1 


Aerial view of Colt’s factory complex in 1919. Office and east factory on Van Dyke Avenue 


in foreground. (Picture Group 460, State Archives, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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The order further specified: 


These pistols should conform in all respects to the 
automatic pistols delivered under your contract 
with this Department, dated May 10, 1915, except 
that the loop is to be omitted from the magazine 
and the radius of the upper corners of the rear 
sight should be changed from .06 to .1 [inch] (See 
drawing 42-8-9). 


Colt agreed to eliminate the magazine loop but 
stated that the rear sights already conformed with the 
requested larger radius corners. In fact, all Colt flat- 
top rear sights were rounded to .1 inch ('/10”) even 
though the Springfield Armory Standard Ordnance 
Drawing 42-8-9 had originally specified .06 inch 
(‘/A6"). The price was established at $15.00 per pistol, 
and 50 cents each for extra magazines. Serial num- 
bers 133187 to 151186 were assigned to these pistols 
by the Inspector of Ordnance at Springfield Armory 
on July 28, 1916.2 Unfortunately, Congress did not 
authorize funds, and the order was cancelled. Mean- 
while, the Marine Corps ordered 800 pistols in Au- 
gust with allocated serial numbers of 151187 to 
151986. Asa result of the rescinded army order, these 
Marine Corps pistols were manufactured out of serial 
sequence and delivered in October and November 
1916. 

Congress finally voted for increased army appro- 
priations, authorized by Public Act No. 242, 64th 
Congress, enacted on August 29, 1916, as “An Act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army.” 
Consequently, the previous order for 18,000 pistols 
was reinstated on September 7th. The first pistols 
manufactured under this order were shipped to 
Springfield Armory on September 30, 1916. Because 
the order specified that the magazine loop was to be 
eliminated, the last Colt pistol issued with a lanyard 
loop magazine was serial number 125566, shipped 
on October 9, 1915, which was the last pistol in the 
contract dated May 10, 1915. 

On September 9, 1916, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment submitted an additional order to Colt for 
45,000 pistols with two magazines each and 45,000 
extra magazines. The contract was signed on Septem- 
ber 18th, and completion was scheduled for Decem- 
ber 1917, with assigned serial numbers of 151987 to 
196985.3 This serial range, however, was broken up 
in October 1917 in order to fulfill the quota for Ma- 
rine Corps expeditionary forces. 400 of these army 
pistols (185801 to 186200) were exchanged for 400 
Marine Corps pistols later in the month (216187 to 


2Ordnance Office file 474.6/20, RG 156, WNRC. 
3Ordnance Office file 474.6/30/32, RG 156, WNRC. 


216586).* An additional army contract for 8,794 pis- 
tols was awarded to Colt on October 23, 1916, and 
two smaller orders for 206 and 3,600 on April 5, 
1917, making a total of 75,600 pistols on order, with 
serial numbers extending to 209586.5 This was the 
extent of army contracts prior to the United States 
entry into World War I. 

The last Colt pistol delivered to the army before 
the war was serial number 143050, shipped on April 
5, 1917. The total number of Colt pistols that had 
been delivered to date amounted to 112,875, includ- 
ing the 800 Marine Corps pistols serial numbered 
from 151187 to 151986. Springfield Armory sus- 
pended the manufacture of pistols on April 15, 1917; 
therefore, practically all of the pistols under manu- 
facture at Springfield had been completed.® Alto- 
gether, the total number of pistols delivered prior to 
the war was approximately 138,000. The navy had 
received 15,037, the Marine Corps 2,850, and the 
militia 16,110. Of the remaining 104,000 pistols de- 
livered to the regular army, a large number had been 
sold to U.S. military officers and government offi- 
cials, as well as dignitaries of foreign governments. 
The Chief of Ordnance reported that there were ap- 
proximately 68,5337 service pistols available for the 
army at the beginning of the war; therefore, it can be 
assumed that approximately 35,000 pistols had either 
been sold or otherwise disposed of. 

The following list shows how some of these ser- 
vice pistols disappeared from army inventory:® 


No. 14, Sold, Capt. W.A. Mitchell, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Lieut. Arnold Meinrich, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Lieut. D.B. Netherwood, Coast 
Artillery Corps. 

Military Attache, Mexico. 
Major H.M. Morrow, Judge-Ad- 
vocate General’s Dept. 

Capt. H.L. Wigmore, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Major Blanton Winship, Judge- 
Advocate General’s Dept. 

Capt. C.R. Howland, 21st In- 


fantry. 


No. 21, Sold, 
No. 22, Sold, 


Issued, 
No. 24, Sold, 


Issued, 
No. 26, Sold, 


No. 28, Sold, 


4Small Arms Division file R.474.6/209 and R.474.6/247, RG 156, 
WNRC. 

sOrdnance Office file 474.6/70/71/72/80/81, RG 156, WNRC. 
6Ordnance Office file 474.6/63, RG 156, WNRC. Testimony of 
General Crozier, Investigation of the War Department, Dec. 14, 
1917 (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1918) p. 103. 

7An estimated 55,553 pistols were in the hands of troops. Small 
Arms Division file MR474.6/34, Feb. 21, 1919, Charts, equip. 2434 
and 3032, RG 156, WNRC. 

8Ordnance Office file 13092/2435, RG 156, NA. 
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MODEL OF 1911 U.S. ARMY 


Figure 6-2 Colt Model 1911, serial number 134998, shipped to Rock Island Arsenal on November 4, 
1916. The high position of “MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY” is characteristic of 1916 slides. Inset shows the 
“S” Provisional Ordnance inspection mark, “b” Assembler’s mark, and “H” Colt inspector’s mark. (Brooke 
Anderson collection) 
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Figure 6-3 = Colt Model 1911, serial number 170138, shipped to Springfield Armory on July 26, 1917. 
(Lynn Lugar collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Mexican Government, in ex- 
change for similar articles. 
Army Medical Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Canadian Government, in ex- 
change for similar articles. 
Major A.V.P. Anderson, Philip- 
pine Scouts. 

Major George O. Squier, Signal 
Corps. 

Austro-Hungarian Gov’t, in ex- 
change for similar articles. 
Capt. Alfred W. Bjornstad, 28th 
Infantry. 


Issued, 
No. 30, Sold, 
No. 2143, Issued, 
No. 2145, — Sold, 
No. 2146, Sold, 
No. 2148, 


Issued, 


No. 2149, Sold, 


No. 2150, Issued, Belgian Government, in ex- 
change for similar articles. 

No. 2151, — Issued, Netherlands Government, in 
exchange for similar articles. 

No. 2152, Issued, National Museum, Washington, 


D:G 


In regard to sales, the Ordnance Department’s 
Regulations for the Army of the United States, Article 
LXXVI, Issues and Sales, paragraph 1520, dated No- 
vember 15, 1913, corrected to April 15, 1917, au- 
thorized certain sales, as follows: 


The service arms, ammunition, accoutre- 
ments, and horse equipments required by an of- 
ficer or contract surgeon for his own use in the 
public service may be sold to him by the Ordnance 
Department at the regulation price, and the 
money received passed to the credit of the proper 
appropriation. 


This policy of sales to officers continued until the 
beginning of World War II. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company 


In April 1917, anticipating the need for larger 
capacity to meet government requirements, Colt be- 
gan the construction of a new building for the exclu- 
sive manufacture of Model 1911 pistols. In May, 
Colt’s foresight proved correct, as the General Mu- 
nitions Board approached Colt about an additional 
order for 500,000 pistols. On May 28th, William C. 
Skinner, president of Colt, replied that if an order 
for 500,000 was given, Colt would quote the older 
price of $14.50 per pistol with one magazine, and 50 
cents each for extra magazines. Furthermore, he as- 
serted: 


In naming this price we desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that since the beginning of the 
war our labor has gone up over 40%, and we pay 
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besides a bonus of 12'/2% for those men continuing 
in our employ three consecutive months. Mate- 
rials are up 100 to 300 per cent, corporation and 
munition taxes amount to 16'/2 percent, and there 
is an excess profits tax of 8% with threat of more. 
Our profits of last year were derived almost en- 
tirely from commercial business and from busi- 
ness not relating to our own Government. We are 
now taking men and machines from commercial 
work and putting them on Government work as 
rapidly as the changes can be made to advantage. 
To date such transfers amount to more than 50% 
of those formerly applied to commercial orders.’ 


Due to the shortage of labor, women also joined 
the work force at Colt in sizeable numbers. They were 
employed both full time and part time. 

On June 15, 1917, Colt was issued an order to 
proceed with the necessary preparation for the man- 
ufacture of 500,000 automatic pistols, caliber .45, 
Model of 1911, and 100,000 Colt Double-Action Re- 
volvers, caliber .45, Model of 1917. The formal con- 
tract for M1911 pistols, WAR ORD No. 14670-R32, 
was Officially signed on September 18, 1917. It spec- 
ified that each pistol was to include one magazine at 
the aforementioned price of $14.50 each, totaling 
$7,250,000. Springfield Armory assigned serial num- 
bers 217387 to 717386 to these pistols on November 
1, 1917.!° Unlike other wartime contracts, a “Liq- 
uidated Damages” clause was included in the con- 
tract, which stipulated a penalty deduction of 1/30th 
of one percent per day for each delay of scheduled 
delivery, not to exceed $1.50 per pistol. This clause 
was common in prewar contracts. 

Production at Colt was based on the “Job Shop” 
method of manufacture, whereby, various parts were 
made by subcontractors. Colt’s production of forg- 
ings was supplemented by Billings & Spencer, chem- 
ical analysis of steel was performed by the Henry 
Souther Engineering Company, and other small firms 
provided various parts and services. Tools, fixtures, 
and gauges were manufactured by the following out- 
side plants in addition to those produced internally 
by Colt: 


Pratt & Whitney Tool Co., Hartford, Conn. 
A.F. Way Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Whiting & Comstock, Hartford, Conn. 
Spofford Tool Works, Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Tool Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford Tool Works, Hartford, Conn. 
Royal Typewriter Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Hart & Hegeman Co., Hartford, Conn. 


°Ordnance Office file 474.6/126, RG 156, WNRC. 
'© Small Arms Division file R474.6/330, RG 156, WNRC. 
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Connery Machine & Tool Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I. 
(cutters) 


During 1918, to supplement Colt’s production, 
the following outside companies were subcontracted 
to produce the components listed below: 


A.H. Fox Gun Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrel 
Slide stop 
Grip Safety 
Safety lock 
Plunger tube 
Lanston Monotype Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ejector 
Main spring cap 
Housing pin retainer 
Magazine catch lock 
Hartford Machine Screw Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Barrel bushing 
Recoil spring guide 
Plug 
Firing pin 
Stock screw 
Stock screw bushing 
Robinson Tool Works, Waterbury, Conn. 
Magazine follower 
Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn. 
Springs 


Colt entered into a subcontract agreement with 
the A.H. Fox Gun Company in November 1917. The 
government furnished Fox with the necessary ma- 
chinery and financed the fixtures, cutters, and gauges 
required to attain a production rate of 2,500 of each 
piece per day. 

(Collectors note: Some barrels marked with an 
“&” ampersand symbol on the bottom just forward 
of the lugs may be of A.H. Fox manufacture, as this 
marking began in 1918 and appears to be of limited 
use.) 


VVVVVVVVVVVIV YY 


MODEL OF I9I1.U.S.ARMY 


Colt Commerical/Military Pistols 
and Duplicate Serial Numbers 


In an effort to increase production, Colt trans- 
ferred men and machines from commercial to gov- 
ernment work as fast as the transition could be 
achieved. Raw material and component parts for 
commercial pistols were transferred to government 
production. Commercial receivers were transferred 
beginning in the 340000 serial range, identified by 
the letter “S” stamped on top of the receiver at the 
6 o'clock position from the disconnector hole. A lim- 
ited number of commercial slides were also trans- 
ferred, which are marked ‘““MODEL OF 1911. 
U.S.ARMY” in addition to commercial markings. 
(Figure 6-4) 

A few pistols were issued to the army with com- 
mercial serial numbers. The following notation was 
recorded in Colt’s production ledger: 


All .45 Automatics labeled—DH taken by U.S. 
Government—were regular “Sale” pistols, but 
were refinished and accepted by the Government 
officials to apply on the Government War Order. 
The letters “DH” are the abbreviation for “‘Dou- 

ble Header,” Colt’s phraseology for duplicate serial 
numbers, whereby, two or more pistols were stamped 
with the same serial number. Over the years, many 
“DH” commercial pistols were shipped to foreign 
countries for commercial sales, including a few “DH” 
military pistols. The following 97 Government 
Model “Double Header” duplicate serial-numbered 
pistols were refinished and accepted by government 
officials and transferred to the Government War Or- 
der beginning on May 22, 1918: 


C86238  C86937 C87740 C94402 C99220 
C86302 C86986 C87762 C94599 C9927] 
C86316 C87089 C87805 C94641 C99278 
C86352 = C87133 C87839 C94676 C99376 
C86358 C87162 C87950 C95190 C99378 
C86488 C87225 C87968 C95345 C9I9392 
C86519 = C€87230 C87987 C95598 C99502 


COLT AUTOMATIC 
CALIBRE 45 


Figure 6-4 


Colt commercial/military slide, circa May-June 1918. (Author’s collection) 
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C86527. =C87378 }~=9©C 87995 = C96320 = C99517 
C86694 C87396 C87998 C96369 C99584 
C86723 C87409 C88009 C96380 C99619 
C86727 =C87522 C88057 C96782 C99625 
C86735  C87612 C88300 C97147 C99632 
C86753 C87640 C€89536 C97394 C99644 
C86788 C87657 C90766 C97474 C99705 
C86812 C87661 C91772 C97773 C99716 
C86870 C87666 C91773  C97779 C99728 
C86874 C87673 C91925 C98092 C99762 
C86900 C87676 C93681 C98142 

C86914 = C87713 C94214 + C98913 

C86933 C87729 C94268  C99167 


In December 1917, the following 57 military pis- 
tols were mistakenly stamped with duplicate serial 
numbers. They were made up into Government 
Model “Sale” pistols in February 1918 by adding a 
“C” prefix and were then offered for commercial 
sales: 


C202665 C202679 C202695 C202716 C202732 
C202666 C202680 C202699 C202717 C202733 
C202667 C202682 ©€202700 C202718 C202734 
C202668 C202683 C202701 C202719 C202735 
C202669 C202684 C202706 C202720 C202736 
C202670 .C202685 C202709 C202721 C202737 
C202671 C202686 C202710 ©C202722 C202740 
C202672 C202689 C202711 ©C202723 C202742 
C202673 202690 202712 C202724 C202743 


C202674 C202691 C202713 C202725 
C202676 C202693 C202714 C202726 
C202677 C202694 C202715 C202729 


In March 1918, two more pistols were duplicated 
and converted into commercial “Sale” pistols in the 
same manner as above, serial numbered C206999 
and C207000. All 59 of these serial numbers were 
duplicated again in 1940 and 1941 during the normal 
numbering sequence for that serial range. Conse- 
quently, the 1918 ““DH” pistols feature M1911 char- 
acteristics, and the 1940-41 pistols feature M1911A1 
improvements, the unmistakable difference being the 
finger clearance cuts on each side of the receiver be- 
hind the trigger. 

The following seven pistols in the lot that were 
not sold by May 22, 1918, were “taken by U.S. Gov- 
ernment” to apply on the Government War Order: 


C202672 C202686 C202735 
C202673 C202695 
C202683 C202729 


Colt Commercial Pistols 


Many commercial Government Model pistols 
were purchased by individual officers and militia or- 
ganizations, of which the following gives an example: 


Government Model Pistols Sold to Officers and Military Organizations 


Date Quanity 


Feb. 13, 1917 25 
(Numbered | to 25 below serial number) 


Apr. 11, 1917 20 
Mar. 30, 1917 


Apr. 14, 1917 


Aug. 3, 1917 


Oct. 16, 1917 


Feb. 21, 1918 


May 6, 1918 


Serial Range 
C91571-C92505 


C89984-C93954 
C67000-C96500 
C90919-C98242 
C88590-C98243 
C82715-C99767 


C87471 


C101804 


Destination 


Major Cyrus S. Radford 
U.S. Marine Corps 


2nd Naval District 

Rhode Island 

Home Guard 

Waterbury, Conn 

State Arsenal 

Hartford, Conn. 

ist Troop Provincial Cavalry 
Brookline, Mass. 

Division of Supplies & Printing 
Washington, D.C. ' 

Major Hayden Eames 

Small Arms Division 
Washington, D.C. 

Major J.T. Kenyon 

Small Arms Inspection Section 
Washington, D.C. 
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Figure 6-5 Colt Government Model, caliber .45, serial number C90957. Shipped to Headquarters, 2nd 
Naval District, Rhode Island, on April 11, 1917. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Production Difficulties at Colt 


On March 30, 1918, Major Joseph G. Woodbury, 
Small Arms Inspector and Traveling Supervisor for 
the Inspection Division, investigated the Colt plant 
to determine the causes of delay in the production 
of automatic pistols. Among the more serious prob- 
lems he found were a lack of tooling for producing 
pistols in excess of the present daily output, no com- 
petent production engineer, a lack of adequate pro- 
duction records, no accounting for components on 
hand, and rampant politics in the shop organization. 
Furthermore, he found that Mr. Otto Kuhrt, Colt’s 
chief inspector, rejected receivers, slides, and barrels 
for insignificant reasons, which were then used for 
the production of commercial and British pistols.'! 
(Figure 6-6) Thereafter, Colt was restrained from 
scrapping any military components for use on com- 
mercial pistols until after they had been cleared by 
Ordnance inspectors. Major Woodbury was suspi- 
cious of Mr. Kuhrt because he was born in Germany 
and known to be pro-German before the war. How- 
ever, he was a loyal and trustworthy Colt employee. 
Major Woodbury also found that some of the army 
personnel were complacent and did not have a clear 
understanding of their duties. Several recommen- 
dations were offered, which eventually resulted in 
increased production. 

Colt was seriously behind in their deliveries of 
pistols and the government began withholding “‘liq- 
uidated damages.”!? However, some of the produc- 
tion problems were the fault of the Ordnance De- 
partment because of the extra demands made upon 
Colt. Most of the machine guns, all of the machine 
rifles (Browning Automatic Rifles), and all of the au- 
tomatic pistols used by the A.E.F. in World War I 
were designed by John Browning and developed, per- 
fected, and manufactured at Colt. To expedite pro- 
duction of those weapons at other manufacturing 
plants, the government directed Colt to furnish draw- 
ings, models, and samples of the various types of 
arms and to provide engineers, expert tool makers, 
designers, and technical employees in order to help 
them get into production. The following letter from 
Samuel M. Stone, Colt’s vice-president, to the Chief 
of Ordnance, dated May 21, 1918, protested the liq- 
uidated damages and gave a historical account of the 
circumstances leading up to the penalty: 


This Company is suffering severe penalties due 
to delayed deliveries of Automatic Pistols, Cal. 


"Commercial receivers marked “G” at the 4-6 o’clock position 
from the disconnector hole are rejected military receivers. 
"For a description of Liquidated Damages see p. 169. 
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.45, and parts therefor, covered by Contracts of 
Sept. 18, 1917, No. 14670 [pistols], and No. 14839 
[spare parts], and begs for a relief from further 
penalties for the following reasons: 

When the subject of an order for a large quan- 
tity of pistols was proposed by the Government, 
and entertained by us, we were in a position to 
plan to use a large portion of our Engineering De- 
partment, including designers, draftsmen, gauge 
and tool makers, and more especially the Exec- 
utives of that Department, the Works Manager 
and his principal assistants. 

In planning for and executing the expansion of 
the plant, including tool equipment, had we been 
permitted to proceed uninterrupted with our pro- 
gram such serious delay in deliveries as has oc- 
curred would not have happened. The interrup- 
tions in the program resulted from conditions 
imposed by the U.S. Government when the War 
Department found it desirable to have four man- 
ufacturers, i.e. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Remington Arms-U.M.C. Co., New England 
Westinghouse Co., and Marlin-Rockwell Corpo- 
ration, take on the manufacture of the Colt- 
Browning Machine Gun and the Machine Rifle, 
and two of the manufacturers, i.e. Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. and Remington Arms-U.M.C. 
Co., prepare to produce the Colt Automatic Pistol, 
Cal. .45, all of which are the recognized, standard 
service weapons. 

In order that these several manufacturers could 
prepare to make the earliest deliveries possible, 
the Colt Company was requested to give them 
every assistance possible in the way of providing 
detailed descriptive drawings, followed by sets of 
master drawings of the arms and gauges, to pro- 
vide acceptable samples of the three types of arms, 
and to entertain here representatives of the several 
factories, giving them educational instruction as 
to ways and means for producing to best advan- 
tage. You will find upon investigation that we have 
not withheld any information or assistance that 
it has been possible to extend, and that every help 
requested has been rendered most cheerfully. 

The performance of all these duties to the Gov- 
ernment and our friendly competitors has been at 
the expense of production in our plant of both 
machine guns and automatic pistols, but more 
particularly of the latter. 

It is not possible to present a schedule showing 
the number of hours devoted by respective per- 
sons to this branch of outside work, but we would 
respectfully invite you to appoint a representative 
to make inquiry and investigation through the 
Heads of the Engineering, Procurement, Produc- 
tion and Inspection Divisions, who have had rep- 
resentatives here from time to time, and ascertain 
whether the claim we are making for exemption 
from further penalties under the Contracts for pis- 
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Figure 6-6 = Colt Government Model, caliber .45, serial number C88217, assembled on February 7, 1917. 
This was a rejected military receiver, which was later made into a commercial Government Model pistol. Inset 
shows the letter “G”’, signifying Government Production Order. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard 
Morris) 
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Figure 6-7 Colt Sample Pistol, circa 1918. Each part is etched with a number that corresponds to early 
1918 drawings. Although marked “GOVERNMENT MODEL,” it has a standard military slide and the “G” 
mark on top of the receiver indicates that it was processed on a Government Production Order. Inset shows 
the “G” and “SP” markings. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 6-8 Colt Model 1911, serial number 467936, shipped to Bush Terminal on October 3, 1918. These 
lightly stamped serial numbers were often obliterated during subsequent refinishing, which were then X- 
numbered. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 6-9 — Colt Model 1911, serial number 612133, one of the last Model 1911 pistols. (Julius T. Kosan 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 6-10 = Colt cut-a-way pistol, serial number C106687, shipped to the School of Musketry, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, on October 10, 1918. Note reversed markings on slide. (Courtesy of National Park Service, Spring- 
field Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA) 
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tols and pistol parts is not entirely justified be- 
cause of its resulting from conditions over which 
we had no control, inasmuch as we were comply- 
ing with requests of the Ordnance Department 
whose sole object was to hasten delivery of ma- 
chine guns, machine rifles and pistols for the 
Army at the front.'? 


The Ordnance Department gave overwhelming 
support to Colt’s position. They pointed out that Colt 
continued to manufacture Vickers Machine Guns at 
the insistence of the government, which had not been 
contemplated at the time of the pistol contract; that 
the other companies benefited from the help and as- 
sistance of Colt; and that penalty clauses were not 
included in later wartime contracts. Consequently, it 
was recommended that the penalties be reduced by 
at least 75%. 

Ordnance procurement records indicate that 
412,114 pistols of the contract for 500,000 were com- 
pleted before manufacture was terminated in 1919, 
with final serial number 629500. Colt’s production 
ledger lists two additional pistols in the 629900 serial 
range, but these were probably posted in error. The 
actual numbered pistols would be the only conclusive 
proof; therefore, the specific serial numbers have 
been omitted to prevent forgery by unscrupulous 
arms dealers. 

The contract termination settlement allowed a 
total production of 487,714 pistols,'* which was met 
on March 22, 1919. Approximately 773 overrun pis- 
tols were later assembled on May 7th, primarily in 
the serial range from 628500 to 629500, which were 
assembled too late to be included in the settlement. 
A few of these overrun pistols were sold commer- 
cially after World War I, mostly to military officers. 
The remaining pistols were presumably sold to the 
U.S. government at a later date, as some of the serial 
numbers have been noted in Springfield Armory in- 
ventory. These overrun pistols are marked 
“UNITED STATES PROPERTY,” but some pistols 
in this serial range are not marked with Ordnance 
inspection or acceptance marks. Further information 
is unavailable because most pistols serial numbered 
from 600000 to 629500 are not listed in Colt’s ship- 
ping ledger. 

Several thousand finished and unfinished receiv- 
ers manufactured by Colt and other contractors were 
reclaimed by the Ordnance Salvage Board after the 
war. Some of these surplus receivers were assembled 
into complete pistols at Springfield Armory in the 


'’ Procurement Division file P474.6/254, RG 156, WNRC. 


's 427,714 produced plus 60,00 to be produced equals 487,714. 


(See records of contract termination settlement, p. 213.) 


1920s. In 1942, 6,200 reclaimed Model 1911 receiv- 
ers in storage at Springfield Armory, mostly of Colt’s 
manufacture, were sold to Ithaca Gun Company for 
M1911A1 production. 


Model 1917 Revolvers 


The manufacturing capacity for Model 1911 pis- 
tols was not sufficient to meet the demands of the 
war effort. In order to supplement automatic pistol 
requirements, the War Department authorized the 
use of revolvers for noncombat support personnel. 
Obsolete caliber .38 revolvers were procured for the 
general staff, rear service troops, guards, and the 
navy. 

Manufacturing equipment for revolvers could 
not be utilized or modified for automatic pistol pro- 
duction. Consequently, Smith & Wesson Hand Ejec- 
tor revolvers and Colt New Service revolvers in cal- 
iber .45 were approved as substitute standard. The 
military designation of these revolvers was Double- 
Action Revolver, Caliber .45, Model of 1917. Since 
each company was manufacturing revolvers for the 
civilian market, production for the government 
could begin almost immediately. Smith & Wesson 
designed a special “half-moon” cartridge loading clip 
that allowed the revolver to accept the same rimless 
ammunition used in the Model 1911 automatic pis- 
tol. Each clip held three cartridges, which permitted 
faster loading and simultaneous ejection. 


Smith & Wesson 
Double Action Revolver, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1917 


On June 15, 1917, Smith & Wesson was issued 
an order for the manufacture of 100,000 Smith & 
Wesson Double-Action Revolvers, caliber .45, Model 
of 1917. The formal contract, WAR ORD No. 14451- 
R31, was signed on August 8, 1917, specifying a price 
of $14.75 per revolver, with 5'/2” barrel, smooth 
wood grips, and two loading clips each. The following 
designation was approved to be stamped on the bot- 
tom of the butt, which followed the same pattern 
used on previous Army revolvers: 


U.S. ARMY MODEL 1917 No. 000 000 


The military number stamped on the butt is also the 
Smith & Wesson serial number. These revolvers were 
serial numbered beginning with No. 1, which was 
shipped to the War Department in Washington, D.C. 
on September 2, 1917. No. F1'5 was sent to Frankford 


's The significance of the letter “F” is unknown. 
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Arsenal, No. 2 was retained by Smith & Wesson, and 
Nos. 3 and 4 were shipped to the Peters Cartridge 
Company, Kings Mills, Ohio, for testing ammuni- 
tion.'¢ 

Smith & Wesson Model 1917 revolvers were de- 
signed to shoot rimless .45 cartridges either with or 
without loading clips. The cylinders were chambered 
with a headspace shoulder .808” from the rear of the 
cylinder, which supported the front of the cartridge 
case and maintained the correct headspace. Loading 
clips were only necessary to facilitate loading and 
ejection. Without loading clips, cartridges had to be 
loaded and ejected one at a time. 

The contract for 100,000 revolvers was com- 
pleted in August 1918, but in the meantime WAR 
ORD No. 1679SA had been awarded to Smith & 
Wesson on May 18, 1918, for 172,000 additional re- 
volvers at an increased price of $15.60 each. This 
contract was suspended on December 1 8th, but man- 
ufacture was allowed to continue until January 1919, 
with total deliveries to the government of 163,634 
revolvers, reportedly serial numbered from 1 to 
169959.'7 (See Appendix D) All Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers were issued with an exceptionally beautiful, 
deep blue-black finish, which was characteristic of 
Smith & Wesson’s commercial bluing. 

On August 15, 1917, the Russian Artillery Com- 
mission negotiated with Smith & Wesson for the pur- 
chase from stock of approximately 5,000 caliber .38 
Smith & Wesson Special Military and Police revolv- 
ers, assorted by length of barrel, style of stock, and 
type of finish. The Commission also placed an order 
for the manufacture of 50,000 similar revolvers with 
five-inch barrel, square butt, and blue finish. General 
Crozier allowed the transaction, as any interference 
with U.S. Army contracts would not justify pre- 
venting an ally from obtaining necessary weapons. 
Consequently, the order was approved by the Council 
of National Defense. Manufacture began in October 
1917 at the rate of 100 revolvers per day, but because 
of the Bolshevik takeover of the Russian government 
in early November it is doubtful if any were ever 
delivered.'® Colt had also been approached by the 
Russians for the same number of revolvers, but the 
Ordnance Department disallowed any outside orders 
until the completion of contracts for the U.S. gov- 
ernment. 


'6 Serial Number file, Library/Archives, Springfield Armory Na- 
tional Historic Site, Springfield, Mass. 

'7 Smith & Wesson letter to Major Moore, Ordnance Department, 
October 7, 1941, stating last S & W M1917 revolver delivered to 
War Department was 169959. Ordnance Office file 474.6/1338, 
7th Ind., Serial Number file, Library/Archives, Springfield Armory 
National Historic Site, Springfield, Mass. 

18 Small Arms Division file R.474.6/213, RG 156, WNRC. 


Colt’s Double Action Revolver, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1917 


On October 1, 1917, Colt was officially awarded 
WAR ORD No. 14984-R32, for 100,000 Colt Dou- 
ble-Action Revolvers, Caliber .45, Model of 1917. 
The contract specified a price of $14.00 per revolver, 
with 5'/2" barrel, smooth wood grips, and two loading 
clips each. The “New Service” revolver design was 
modified by shortening the cylinders to compensate 
for the thickness of the half-moon loading clips. The 
bottom of the butt was marked with the same mili- 
tary inscription as Smith & Wesson revolvers, i.e., 
“U.S. ARMY MODEL 1917,” followed by the mil- 
itary serial number beginning with No. 1. Colt’s serial 
number was stamped on the receiver under the crane, 
and on the back side of the crane. This was Colt’s 
New Service commercial serial number, which was 
about 150,000 higher than the military number. For 
example, Colt serial number 298293 corresponds to 
military number 147071, a difference of 151,222. 
This revolver was shipped to Springfield Armory on 
January 3, 1919. 

On October 24, 1917, Colt shipped the first ten 
revolvers to the following cartridge companies for 
testing ammunition: Numbers | and 2 to Maxim Mu- 
nitions Corp., 3 and 4 to U.S. Cartridge Co., 5 and 
6 to Remington Arms—UMC Co., 7 and 8 to Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., and 9 and 10 to Peters 
Cartridge Co. The first military issue revolvers were 
shipped to Springfield Armory on November 27, 
1917. 

The chambers in Colt cylinders were originally 
made with a tapered shoulder, which required a load- 
ing clip to support the rimless .45 ACP cartridges and 
maintain the correct headspace. On November 16, 
1917, the Ordnance Department instructed Colt to 
provide a headspace shoulder in their cylinders the 
same as in Smith & Wesson revolvers, so they could 
be fired in an emergency without the neccessity of 
clips. Colt reported that 10,300 revolvers with ta- 
pered shoulders had been assembled, and several 
thousand more were in advanced stages of manufac- 
ture. Although work on the new-style cylinders began 
immediately, the first Colt revolver chambered with 
headspace shoulders was military number 30451, ac- 
cepted by the Ordnance inspector on February 1, 
1918, and shipped to Springfield Armory on Febru- 
ary Sth. Consequently, all Colt revolvers with mili- 
tary numbers from 1 to 30450 were issued with old 
style cylinders.'? The depth of the chambers in new- 
style cylinders measured .810”", with an additional 


19 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/81, 
RG 156, WNRC. 
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Figure 6-11 Smith & Wesson Model 1917 Revolver, caliber .45, serial number 65119. (Lynn Lugar 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 6-12 Colt Model 1917 Revolver, caliber .45, military number 53642 on the butt. (Lynn Lugar 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


.095” space between the rear of the cylinder and 
breechface producing a total headspace of .905”, 
thereby allowing a distance of .007” between the rear 
of the cartridge and receiver when a maximum- 
length cartridge was inserted. 

Colt’s order for 100,000 Model 1917 revolvers 
was completed in August 1918, but in the midst of 
this contract, on March 28, 1918, Colt was given 
another order, WAR ORD No. P-4813-1368SA, for 
an additional 28,000 revolvers. The first amendment 
to the contract increased the amount by 50,000. A 
second amendment further increased the amount by 
156,000, making a total of 206,000 due on comple- 
tion of the order. The price remained fixed at $14.00 
per revolver with two loading clips each for the entire 
range of the contract. A special contract, WAR. ORD. 
No. P-12112-2060SA, was issued on July 18, 1918, 
for two experimental Model 1917 revolvers at a cost 
of $19.00 each, with cylinders containing chamber 
depths of .820” and .830” instead of .810”. Results 
of these experiments are unknown. 

The final contract was suspended on December 
13, 1918, but manufacture was allowed to continue 
until February 1919. Ordnance Procurement records 
indicate that 154,800 Colt Model 1917 revolvers 
were manufactured on government contracts, not in- 
cluding the two revolvers delivered on special order. 
(See Appendix D.) The last 3,000 revolvers manu- 
factured were shipped to the Army Reserve Depot 
in South Schenectady, New York, on February 19, 
1919, serial numbered from 151801 to 154800 inclu- 
sive. All Colt Model 1917 revolvers were issued with 
a so-called military finish, which was a blued finish 
over a rough textured surface. On September 21, 
1918, the government also purchased seven caliber 
.32 Colt Police Positive revolvers. The purpose of 
this purchase is unknown. 

Loading clips for Model 1917 revolvers were 
manufactured by four contractors in five factories, 
each producing a slightly different variation. Con- 
tracts called for 52,000,000 as follows: 


Approximate 
Contractor Production: 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

(Subcontracted to Colt and Smith & 

Wesson) 3,000,000 
Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass. 9,000,000 
Colt’s Patent F. A. Mfg. Co., Hartford, 

Conn. 8,000,000 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 

Penn. 10,000,000 
American Can Co., Chicago and May- 

wood, Ill. 22,000,000 

Total 52,000,000 
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Note: Six variations of loading clips have been 
observed, each having slight manufacturing differ- 
ences. Of these six types, two are blued; one is un- 
finished with square corners; one is a larger size; and 
two are blued over a sandblast surface giving a par- 
kerized appearance, one of which has well-defined 
rounded edges. None are marked, and therefore iden- 
tification is impossible. 


Remington Arms—Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company 


The history of Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company began with the firearms business 
established in Ilion, New York, by Eliphalet Re- 
mington, Jr., in 1816. In 1856, his sons Philo, Sam- 
uel, and Eliphalet III were brought into the business, 
and the company became known as E. Remington 
and Sons. Eliphalet Remington, Jr., (1793-1861) has 
been called “The Father of American Firearms,” and 
through his leadership E. Remington and Sons be- 
came a major firearms manufacturing company. Eco- 
nomic conditions after the Civil War, however, 
forced the company into receivership in 1886. In 
1888, Marcellus Hartley and Malcolm Graham, own- 
ers of the Union Metallic Cartridge Company of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, acquired controlling inter- 
est in E. Remington and Sons and changed the name 
to Remington Arms Company. 

The U.M.C. Company was founded in 1867 and 
became world famous for the manufacture of supe- 
rior quality military and sporting ammunition. In 
1911, the two companies combined their business 
interests as a marketing strategy and formed the Re- 
mington Arms—Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
more commonly known as Remington Arms-UMC 
or Remington-UMC.”° This enterprise was incor- 
porated on January 17, 1916, with headquarters in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, at which time the name was 
changed to Remington Arms-Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company, Inc. 

In 1914, the existing plants at Bridgeport and 
Ilion were enlarged to meet the demands of foreign 
military orders. A factory was also erected at Ho- 
boken, New Jersey, for the manufacture of Russian 
cartridges, and a plant was acquired at Swanton, Ver- 
mont, for making French cartridges. A huge new fac- 
tory was erected on Boston Avenue in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, consisting of 13 interconnected five- 
story buildings. Completed in 1915, this was the larg- 


20 The earliest Remington Arms-UMC Co. correspondence in the 
author’s library is dated July 26, 1911. 
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est factory complex in the United States at that time, 
covering more than 1,600,000 square feet of floor 
space and occupying over 75 acres. The factory was 
originally built to produce Czar Nicholas II’s order 
for one million M1891 Russian rifles and bayonets, 
but after the United States entered the war it was 
primarily used for the manufacture of Model 1911 
automatic pistols, Model 1918 automatic pistols 
(Pedersen Devices), Browning caliber .50 heavy ma- 
chine guns, and Mark III flare pistols. This new fac- 
tory became known as Remington Arms-Bridgeport 
Works. Captain Leroy E. Briggs was appointed Army 
Inspector of Ordnance at this facility in March 1918, 
followed by Major Edmund E. Chapman in August.”! 

On November 28, 1917, a letter from Mr. LS. 
Betts, vice-president of Remington Arms-U.M.C., to 
Major Hayden Eames of the Ordnance Department’s 
Small Arms Division, stated that their Pedersen-de- 
signed Remington automatic pistol, caliber .45, 


21 Economic conditions following World War I compelled the com- 
pany to reorganize and diversify their interests. In May 1920, the 
new Bridgeport Works factory was sold to the General Electric 
Company. Also in May 1920, the name was changed to Remington 
Arms Company, Inc. In addition to arms and ammunition, the 
new firm manufactured Remington Cash Registers and developed 
a line of Remington cutlery. In 1933, E.I du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., purchased controlling interest of Remington Arms 
and reorganized the company under new management. 


(Model 1917), developed at the Ilion plant, had 
reached the stage for mass production. Betts re- 
quested permission to submit a working model in 
about three weeks for test, and also stated that the 
pistol had points of superiority over the Colt Model 
1911. Major Eames forwarded the letter to the Chief 
of Ordnance on November 29th, along with the fol- 
lowing handwritten interoffice memo: 


Gen’! Crozier to note:— 

The Remington “Automatic” pistol cal. 45, will 
be tested as soon as received. An order will be 
placed with the Remington Arms UMC Co. for 
150,000 Colt’s Automatic Pistols Cal. 45 Model 
1911.2 


Further correspondence from Remington-UMC 
on February 26, 1918, disclosed that certain minor 
details of the pistol had not been perfected. They 
stated that production at Ilion had been consigned 
to government orders, and for that reason work on 
the pistol was set aside temporarily. The pistol was 
never again offered to the Ordnance Department for 
test. 

On December 29, 1917, the Small Arms Division 


22 Production Division, Small Arms Section, E.M.S.474.6/39, RG 
156, WNRC. 


Figure 6-13 


Remington Arms-UMC Co., Bridgeport Works, Bridgeport, Conn., the huge factory where 


Remington—UMC pistols and other weapons were manufactured. (Courtesy of Historical Collections. Bridge- 


port Public Library, Bridgeport, Connecticut) 
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issued WAR ORD No. R-296 to the Remington 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, for the manufacture of 150,000 
Model 1911 automatic pistols. They were also given 
orders to produce 30,000 heavy Browning machine 
guns and 100,000 automatic pistols, caliber .30, 
Model 1918.73 Skilled workmen and machine tools 
were in short supply in the New England area at that 
time. The Bridgeport plant had just completed a Rus- 
sian order for Model 1891 rifles, and the Ordnance 
Department thought Remington-UMC could utilize 
the Russian-owned machinery to best advantage in 
the production of Model 1911 automatic pistols.74 
However, the U.S. government was required to pur- 
chase that Russian equipment before pistol manu- 
facture could begin. Government negotiations were 
also initiated for the purchase of the Russian-owned 
Westinghouse machinery, formerly used by the A.H. 
Fox Gun Company for the production of Russian 
trigger guard magazines and rifle barrels.2> Because 
of complications involved with the cancellation of 
the Russian contracts, transfer of that machinery 
took several weeks.”° The next step was to secure the 
necessary manufacturing data, drawings, and gauges. 
Colt was given an order to furnish Remington-UMC 
with six sets of drawings, three sample pistols with 
magazines, and three sets of master gauges for use in 
the production of Model 1911 pistols. The drawings 
were to be furnished no later than February 6, 1918, 
and the pistols and gauges no later than March 6th. 
The gauges were never delivered, and disposition of 
the pistols is not certain. The Ordnance Department 
placed an order with Colt for these “Model Pistols,” 
but Colt lost the paperwork. It is not known if they 
were ever delivered. Three Government Model pis- 
tols were issued, but they were not applicable to the 
military contract and could not be used as samples. 


23 Automatic pistol, Model 1918, commonly referred to as Ped- 
ersen Device, a device to convert the M1903 rifle into a semi- 
automatic rifle firing a pistol-size cartridge. The order was sub- 
sequently increased to 133,450; however, only 65,001 were com- 
pleted between Nov. 23, 1918 and Sep. 4, 1919, most of which 
were later destroyed. This device was invented by John D. Ped- 
ersen of Remington Arms-U.M.C. Co., who was also the inventor 
of the Remington automatic pistol, caliber .45, Model 1917. 

4 The U.S. government purchased 78,950 Russian M1891 rifles 
from Remington Arms-UMC, the principle motive being to keep 
the skilled workmen at the plant for the future manufacture of 
M1911 pistols, machine guns, Pedersen devices, and flare pistols. 
5 The A.H. Fox identification mark on Westinghouse M1891 Rus- 
sian rifle components is “—F.” 

26 Westinghouse continued to manufacture 200,000 Russian 
M1891 rifles for the U.S. government, but the Russians had an 
option on those rifles until May 1, 1918. Therefore, the status of 
the machinery could not be settled until after that date. 


Production drawings were an aggravating prob- 
lem throughout the war. The first set of Colt drawings 
received by Remington-UMC, called “‘set No. 1,” 
did not arrive until February 19th and were known 
to be incorrect, as they showed only “flat” or nominal 
dimensions without tolerances. Accurate production 
drawings were not necessary at Colt, as their pistols 
were manufactured by veteran machinists proficient 
in all of the complicated production methods and 
experienced in the hand fitting of parts. Colt sent a 
corrected set of drawings to Remington-UMC on 
March 22nd, known as “‘set No. 2.” In comparison 
with set No. 1, some 430 discrepancies were found 
between the two sets, which precluded their use. Re- 
mington—UMC then received ten Colt service pistols, 
five of which were tested for interchangeability and 
found to be satisfactory. Rather than verifying the 
previous Colt drawings, Remington-UMC prepared 
their own set of drawings, referred to as “Salvage” 
drawings. These were based entirely on the mea- 
surements of the five Colt pistols. Each component 
was measured, and the average dimensions were de- 
termined. The extreme measurements were accepted 
as the largest allowable manufacturing tolerances. 
Remington-—UMC developed their manufacturing 
process in accordance with these “Salvage” drawings. 
Later World War I-era pistol contractors adopted Re- 
mington-—UMC’s drawings and manufacturing pro- 
cess. The problem of using these contradictory draw- 
ings for production was finally addressed by Lt. 
Colonel Julian S. Hatcher on November 2, 1918: 


The instructions which were given to the var- 
ious new manufacturers, by the District Office, 
were to the effect that they could follow the Re- 
mington process; that they could follow the design 
of tools, as laid out on Remington drawings for 
tools and fixtures, etc., but that in order to use 
these designs, the dimensions must be obtained 
with reference to the Colt drawings and the fin- 
ished pistol must conform to the basic dimensions 
as shown on the Ordnance Department drawings. 

The various companies have not done this. In 
as much as they were authorized to use the Re- 
mington process they have taken it for granted 
that they have authority to proceed using the 
drawings and dimensions for the tools and fixtures 
as furnished by the Remington Co. In most cases 
these blueprints have been placed immediately in 
the hands of the different tool shops, with an order 
to make a certain number, following the dimen- 
sions on the drawings. This is not what the Ord- 
nance Department wants. Following this method 
would, perhaps, produce perfect functioning pis- 
tols, but these pistols would not interchange with 
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the Colt pistol, which it is considered necessary 
to do.?’ 


In February 1918, Remington-UMC reported 
that they had obtained most of the 1,700 pieces of 
machinery needed to produce 3,000 Model 1911 pis- 
tols per day, and work was under way to set up the 
machinery. They also reported that they were having 
difficulty in obtaining the necessary machines to pro- 
duce checkering on black walnut stocks. The Ord- 
nance Department was reluctant to accept any sub- 
stitute for wood, but on April 12th, after a test by 
the Bureau of Standards, the Engineering Division 
approved the use of 450-grade brown bakelite as a 
temporary substitute for walnut to avoid any need- 
less delay in production. Ordnance required these 
bakelite stocks to resemble the form of the present 
walnut stock as much as possible.?8 Bakelite is a plas- 
ticlike material capable of being injection molded. 
Colonel Jay E. Hoffer explained: 


Bakelite consists of a chemical compound ob- 
tained from carbolic acid and formaldehyde. In 
its pure state it is a transparent, amber-like solid, 
very tough and strong, odorless, tasteless, and 
non-inflammable. In this condition Bakelite can- 
not be molded and is too difficult to work to make 
it of practical use ... To modify its qualities it is 
mixed with wood pulp or asbestos in varying pro- 
portions together with such coloring matter as 
may be desired.”? 


Bakelite stocks were authorized for Remington- 
UMC and Winchester only until checkering ma- 
chines were obtained. The equipment was eventually 
secured, and bakelite stocks were not needed. A few 
bakelite stocks were later produced by the General 
Bakelite Company of New York City and the Na- 
tional Lead Company of Brooklyn, New York. 

On March 21, 1918, the Procurement Division 
issued a new contract to Remington-UMC for 
500,000 Model 1911 automatic pistols, WAR ORD 
No. P-4537-1338SA, superceding the previous con- 
tract for 150,000. The price was established at cost 
plus a 10% fixed profit, and delivery was scheduled 
to begin on June Ist. The contract specified one mag- 
azine in each pistol. Remington—UMC subcontracted 
with the Raymond Engineering Company of New 


27 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/654, RG 
156, WNRC. 

28 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/162, RG 
156, WNRC. 

29 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/78, 

RG 156, WNRC. 


York City for 344,000 magazines, and planned to 
manufacture the remaining 166,000 in their own 
plant.2° Both companies were later awarded contracts 
for extra magazines. 

The markings on Remington-UMC pistols were 
approved by the Ordnance Engineering Division on 
April 10, 1918, as described in official correspon- 
dence and illustrated on Remington-UMC drawing 
45 P-1. This drawing represented approved specifi- 
cations, and showed two departures from established 
procedures: 


1. The model designation on the right side of the 
slide consisted of a two line format. The “CAL- 
IBER .45” marking was authorized to identify 
the ammunition. 

2. The initials of the Army Inspector of Ordnance 
were authorized by the Engineering Division and 
noted on the drawings, to wit: “ ... the inspec- 
tor’s initials shall be stamped in the space as 
marked with a cross and noted on the enclosed 
print.”3! 


Consequently, Major Chapman’s “E.E.C.”  ini- 
tials were stamped on pistols in accordance with in- 
structions from the Engineering Division. The ea- 
gle’s-head inspection mark was stamped on the 
receiver below the inspector’s initials to signify final 
inspection by the Inspection Division. The following 
markings were roll-stamped on the slide: 


Left side: 
PATENTED DEC.19.1905 MANUFACTURED BY 
FEB.14.1911.AUG.19.1913 (logo] REMINGTON ARMS UMC CO,INC. 
COLT’S PT.F.A.MFG.CO, BRIDGEPORT,CONN.U.S.A. 
Right side: 


MODEL OF 1911 
U.S.ARMY CALIBER.45 


Near the very end of production, above serial 
number 20000, some slides were marked with a one- 
line model designation, which eliminated the caliber 
marking as follows: 


MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 


30 The amount totaled 510,000, obviously an error in one figure. 
Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/366, RG 
156, WNRC. 

3! Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/130. Pro- 
duction Division, Small Arms Section, M.S.474.6/98, RG 156, 
WNRC. 


PATENTED DEC.19.1905. MANUFACTURED BY : 
FES.14.1911.AUG.19.1913. os REMINGTON ARMS UMC CO.ING. 
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UNITED STATES PROPERTY 


Satenemimeiatreedanememenee i ne 


MODEL OF 1914 : 
MWS.ARMY CALIBERS 


Figure 6-14 Remington Arms-UMC Model 1911, serial number 13616. (Julius T. Kosan collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 
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World War I M1911 Pistol Markings 


Remington Arms-U.M.C. Co. 
Slide marking, left side: 
PATENTED DEC.19.1905 MANUFACTURED BY 
FEB.14.1911.AUG.19.1913 [logo] REMINGTON ARMS UMC CO.INC. 
COLT’S PT.F.A.MFG.CO. BRIDGEPORT.CONN.U.S.A. 


Slide marking, right side: 


MODEL OF 1911 
U.S.ARMY CALIBER.45 


Some slides at the very end of production were marked on the right side as follows: 
MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 
Slide, rear above firing pin stop: 
E (Serial number 1 to about 15000) 
Eagle’s head/I 38 (From about serial number 15000 to end) 
Receiver, left side: 
E-EiG. (Edmund E. Chapman, Major, Ordnance Reserve Corps) 
Eagle’s head/E1 (Early inspection symbol) 
Eagle’s head/E28 (Later inspection symbol) 


E (Upper left side of trigger guard) 
(Serial number 1 to about 15000) 


Eagle’s head/I 38 (Upper left side of trigger guard) 
(From about serial number 15000 to end) 


Receiver, left side forward of slide stop: 

UNITED STATES PROPERTY 
Serial number prefix: NO 
Bottom of mainspring housing: E (From NO 1 to about NO 15,000) 


Barrel proofmark: P (Most barrels stamped on top of chamber, but some early barrels are stamped 
“P” on right barrel lug.) 


PATENTED DECA94905 ~~ MANUFACTURED By a 
FEB14-1911.AUG.19,191 (Cine) REMINGTON ARMS UMC CO.ING, 


COLTS PT. F.A.MFG.CO 


BRIDGEPORT. CONN. 


OF ISII-U.S.ARMY 


Figure 6-17 Remington Arms-UMC Model 1911, serial number 21455. Late issue with one line model 
designation. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Colt assisted Remington-UMC in every way 
possible, providing educational instruction, sending 
technical representatives to the plant, and training 
machinists. On August 9th, the Army Inspector of 


Figure 6-15 Remington Arms-UMC barrel 
markings: Top: Early “P” proof mark. Bottom: 
The usual “P” proof mark. 


7 


Ordnance at Remington Arms-Bridgeport Works, 
sent a telegram to the Ordnance Department re- 
questing serial number assignments, as the first pis- 
tols were being delayed for numbering. The Engi- 
neering Division returned an answer on the same 
day, August 9th, as follows: 


Engineering Division authorize serial numbering 
for Colt Caliber .45 Automatic Pistols as follows. 
Commence with number one and number con- 
secutively until contract completed.*? 


(Collectors note: Serial numbers on all Reming- 
ton-UMC pistols were stamped after the bluing was 
applied. The inside of the numbers should be bright, 
and fading of the bluing around the numbers is usu- 
ally quite noticeable.) 

After four months spent in production, the con- 
tract was suspended on December 17, 1918. Terms 
of the contract settlement specified a total production 
of 21,513, which was met in February 1919, but an 
additional 160 pistols were delivered in April and 3 
more in May for a total production of 21,676. The 


32 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, unnumbered, dated 
August 9, 1918, in reference to Inspection Division file, N.474.6/ 
231, RG 156, WNRC. 


MODEL OF 1911 


‘<i “US. ARMY CALIBER4S 


MODEL OF I9II.U.S.ARMY 


Figure 6-16 


one line marking. 


Remington Arms-UMC slides: Top: Standard issue two line marking. Bottom: Late issue 
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Remington-UMC manufacturing equipment was 
shipped to Springfield Armory after the war and 
stored in the Water Shops complex for future use.*3 
It was later distributed to contractors during World 
War II for the manufacture of Model 1911A1 auto- 
matic pistols. 


Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company 


On March 4, 1918, the Ordnance Department’s 
Procurement Division placed an order with Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut, for the manufacture of 500,000 Model 
1911 pistols. Winchester requested an advance al- 
lotment of $200,000 to proceed with an engineering 
study and for the manufacture of tools, fixtures, and 
gauges to support the production of 3,000 pistols a 
day. Winchester also stated that extensive additions 
to their factory would not be necessary, as existing 
facilities would be utilized, and much of the manu- 
facturing work would be assigned to local job shops. 
This was necessary, because the war had limited the 
availability of new machine tools. Consequently, pro- 
duction was based on a “job shop” method of man- 
ufacture, the same method used at Colt. The official 
contract, WAR ORD No. P-7388-1564SA, was of- 
ficially signed on March 30, 1918. It was similar to 
the Remington—UMC contract, and the price was es- 
tablished at cost plus a 10% fixed profit. Colt fur- 
nished 20 sample pistols and a partial set of drawings. 
Colt also provided all necessary assistance to get 
Winchester into production. Due to inaccuracies in 
Colt’s drawings, Winchester prepared their own set 
of “Van Dyke” brown prints* in July 1918, consist- 
ing of 56 drawings modeled after Remington-UMC 
drawings. Winchester’s Model 1911 pistol designa- 
tion was “Model G19P.” Estimating that delivery of 
the pistols would begin about the first of December, 
Winchester warned that if further M1917 rifle orders 
were not given during the tooling-up period for the 
pistol order, a critical loss of their manufacturing 
personnel would result. This threat was apparently 
effective, as they were given additional orders for 
rifles and machine guns. By May, Winchester had 
spent $130,000 of their original allotment of 
$200,000 and so requested another $270,000 for ad- 
ditional machine tools. Altogether, they were allotted 
$500,000 for expenses. 


5The Remington-UMC manufacturing process later caused major 
problems with the design of final inspection gauges and Standard 
Ordnance Drawings. (See chapter 9, “Between The Wars,” p. 271.) 
* Brown prints consist of white lines on a brown background. 


On July 13th, Major Hayden Eames of the Small 
Arms Section, Production Division, recommended 
the transfer of Winchester’s pistol program because 
rifle production was behind schedule. Continuation 
of the pistol order was protested for several reasons, 
mostly because it diverted resources from rifle deliv- 
eries, and the primary need was for increased rifle 
production.*> Winchester had only completed 80% of 
one set of pistol gauges and 20% of one set of tools, 
jigs, and fixtures. As a result, the first amendment to 
their pistol contract reduced the number ordered 
from 500,000 to 200,000 and the rate of delivery from 
3,000 a day to 1,000 a day. A second amendment 
further reduced the amount to 100,000, to be pro- 
duced at the rate of 500 a day. A third amendment 
added a spare parts requirement, but it was cancelled 
on October 21, 1918. Winchester’s reduction of 
400,000 pistols was added to the National Cash Reg- 
ister contract. 

Mr. Elbert H. Searle, inventor of the Savage au- 
tomatic pistol and at that time holding the title of 
“Pistol Expert” for the Bridgeport Ordnance District, 
inspected the Winchester plant on August 30, 1918. 
He found that all of the pistol tooling was stored in 
the tool crib and that there was no serious effort to 
begin production. He also learned that Winchester 
did not intend to use any of the present personnel 
for pistol production, which would ultimately require 
the build-up of a new plant organization. Although 
the barrel fixtures and gauges were almost finished, 
most of the other required tools, jigs, fixtures, and 
gauges were still incomplete. Only the fixtures for the 
first six manufacturing operations on the receiver and 
the first four operations on the slide had been set up 
and adjusted, which was only a token beginning. Pro- 
duction hinged on the procurement of milling ma- 
chines, but even if the machines were provided at an 
early date, Searle stated that full production could 
not be reached before March 1919. 

The contract was suspended on December 4, 
1918, at which time production had not progressed 
far enough to require serial number allotments. 
There were no deliveries of pistols reported, and it 
is not likely that any were ever produced. It is rea- 
sonable to assume, however, that at least some of the 
subcontracted parts should have been completed. All 
government materials, including complete and in- 
complete parts, were reclaimed by the Ordnance Sal- 
vage Board after the termination of contracts, and 
were delivered to Springfield Armory. Some com- 
ponents may have been inspected and accepted as 
spare parts by Springfield Armory at a later date. 


35 Production Division, Small Arms Section, MS474.6/475, RG 
156, WNRC. 
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Refurbished Pistols and Revolvers 


On November 16, 1917, in an effort to secure 
more sidearms, the Adjutant General of the Army 
issued instructions to all Department Commanders 
and to Commanding Generals of the National Guard 
and National Army Divisions, directing them to re- 
turn all unserviceable automatic pistols and revolv- 
ers to Springfield Armory for overhauling, cleaning, 
and repairing. Springfield Armory, because of their 
commitment to rifle manufacture, did not have the 
available space and was not in a position to under- 
take the job.*° An agreement was reached with Colt 
on February 16, 1918, to organize a repair depart- 
ment. Colt agreed to repair the caliber .45 pistols and 
revolvers but did not have the manpower to repair 
the caliber .38 revolvers. These refurbished caliber 
.45 sidearms were returned to service in April 1918. 
They were restored to new condition and are difficult 
to distinguish from those of original manufacture. 

The repair of caliber .38 Colt Double-Action ser- 
vice revolvers was essential, as they were urgently 
required by the General Staff. These revolvers were 
outdated Models of 1892, 1894, 1896, 1901, and 
1903, most of which were still in the hands of reserve 


36 Springfield Armory did not resume the cleaning and repairing 
of pistols and revolvers until October 14, 1919. 


organizations. Harrington & Richardson, Iver John- 
son Arms & Cycle Works, and Parker Brothers were 
petitioned to make the repairs, but they were unable 
to handle the job. In March 1918, an agreement was 
reached with Remington Arms—UMC to repair these 
revolvers. The total quantity amounted to 19,589 re- 
conditioned between May and August 1918. The re- 
pair work was performed by Ordnance inspectors sta- 
tioned at the Boston Avenue Bridgeport plant. These 
revolvers are stamped L.E.B., the initials of Captain 
Leroy E. Briggs, Ordnance Reserve Corps, Army In- 
spector of Ordnance, Remington Arms-Bridgeport 
Works. (Figure 6-18.) 


Interchangeability 


Colt pistols had always maintained a high degree 
of interchangeability. During World War I, with the 
possibility of several different manufacturers, the 
Ordnance plan required all pistol components pro- 
duced by one contractor be completely interchange- 
able with like components manufactured by other 
contractors. In May 1918, however, expedience 
forced the Ordnance Department to relax these re- 
quirements.” The Control Bureau suggested that new 
manufacturing facilities could gain about four 


37 Ordnance Office files 474.6/281 and 316, RG 156, WNRC. 


Figure 6-18 


Colt Model 1903 revolver, caliber .38, serial number 242252, manufactured in 1904. Orig- 


inally inspected by Kelly S. Morse and accepted on behalf of the War Department by Captain Jay E. Hoffer. 
Refurbished at Remington Arms—-UMC Co., Bridgeport Works in 1918, and stamped L.E.B., the initials of 
Captain Leroy E. Briggs, Army Inspector of Ordnance. (Author’s collection) 
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months in production time if they were permitted to 
start manufacture and gradually work towards com- 
plete interchangeability. In view of the severe pistol 
shortage the Production Division consented, pro- 
vided that the pistols were good functioning weap- 
ons. The following telegram, therefore, was sent to 
the Army Inspectors of Ordnance at Remington- 
UMC and Winchester on May 16th: 


Reference interchangeability Colt’s Automatic 
Pistols: Manufacture should proceed so as not to 
interfere with production. Maximum to be ac- 
cepted not strictly interchangeable will be thirty 
thousand. It is the opinion that with these limits 
interchangeability will be acquired without any 
loss whatever in production and every effort 
should be exerted to secure complete interchange- 
ability at as early a date as possible. Instruct com- 
pany immediately.3* 


Remington Arms-UMC pistols never achieved 
the required degree of interchangeability. On October 
12, 1918, an interchangeability test of 20 Remington- 
UMC pistols taken from daily production revealed 
that only five were found to function properly after 
the exchange of parts. The difficulties were reportedly 
due to inferior machining. Major Edmund E. Chap- 
man, Army Inspector of Ordnance, Bridgeport 
Works, reported the following discrepancies:%° 


Pistol No. Remarks 

1571 Slide tight, barrel tight, grip safety sticks 
barrel bushing tight. (Will not function) 

1572 Slide won’t go on. (Will not function) 

1573 Scant sear, grip safety not safe, slide stop 
too large. (Will not function) 

1574 Grip safety not safe, scant sear. (Will 
function) 

1575 Slide tight, plunger tight, magazine catch 
tight. (Will not function) 

1576 Slide stop too large, safety lock won’t go 


up in place, firing pin won’t work, mag- 
azine catch tight, slide won’t stay open. 
(Will function) 

1577 Firing pin stop too tight, magazine catch 
doesn’t work. Grip safety scant, pulls 
off on grip safety. Scant sear. Firing pin 
stop binds on receiver top, will not let 
slide on. (Will not function) 


1578 Slide binds, trigger too large. (Will not 
function) 

1579 Slide binds, hammer won’t release. (Will 
not function) 

1580 Trigger sticks, magazine catch tight, barrel 


bushing won’t work. (Will not function) 


38 Ordnance Office file 474.6/328, RG 156, WNRC. 
3° Ordnance Department, Engineering Division, Small Arms Sec- 
tion, E.S.474.6/637, Inc. 1, RG 156, WNRC. 


1581 Grip safety doesn’t fit, safety lock doesn’t 
fit. (Will not function) 

1582 Safety lock won’t go up, grip safety sticks. 
(Will function) 

1583 Grip safety sticks, won’t work. Barrel 


won’t work. Magazine catch too large. 
(Will not function) 
1584 Magazine catch not good. (Will function) 
1585 Slide binds, magazine catch won’t come 
out. Grip safety sticks, pulls off on 
safety lock. Slide won’t go over discon- 
nector. Hammer releases. (Will not 


function) 

1586 Trigger too large, grip safety sticks. (Will 
function) 

1587 Magazine housing tight fit, slide sticks. 
(Will not function) 

1588 Trigger sticks, magazine catch too low, 


magazine housing pin won’t go in, bar- 
rel bushing doesn’t fit. (Will not func- 


tion) 
1589 Slide stop tight. (Will not function) 
1590 Magazine catch works hard, hammer 


won’t work. (Will not function) 


On October 31st, Elbert H. Searle conducted a 
follow-up test. Six Remington-UMC pistols were se- 
lected from daily production, from which it was only 
possible to assemble one pistol that would function 
properly. The following defects were noted:*° 


3889 Magazine catch does not lock; plug does 
not enter slide, because barrel bushing 
cannot be turned far enough; barrel 
works hard in the slide. 

3890 Safety lock does not enter hole in re- 
ceiver, because there is not enough 
clearance for the sear locking lug; maga- 
zine catch is a drive fit. 


3891 Plug does not enter slide, because barrel 
bushing cannot be turned far enough. 

3892 Assembled in normal manner. 

3893 Safety lock does not enter receiver, be- 


cause there is no large clearance in the 
opening for the sear locking lug. 

3894 Sear does not engage hammer, and ham- 
mer follows slide. Apparently, this is 
some defect in the sear spring. 


Pistols numbered 3891 and 3892 were fired and 
functioned normally, pistol number 3891 having had 
the plug driven in for the purpose of firing. 

Major Edmund E. Chapman selected pistol No. 
10950 from daily production and subjected it to a 
10,000-round endurance test, conducted between De- 
cember 13 and 17, 1918. The rate of fire was about 


4 Ordnance Department, Engineering Division, Small Arms Sec- 
tion, E.S.474.6/637/693, RG 156, WNRC. 
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25 shots per minute, and at the conclusion of the test 
the pistol was still in serviceable condition. Other 
than three misfires caused by faulty ammunition, the 
following stoppages were recorded:*! 


Recoil spring guide broke at 1,000 rounds 
Front sight broke at 3500 ” 


Firing pin stop broke at 4,000 ” 
Extractor broke at 6,888 ” 
Magazine catch lock broke at 9,762 ” 


This endurance test was a remarkable perform- 
ance and a tribute to the pistol’s design. Although 
Remington Arms-UMC did not achieve an accept- 
able degree of interchangeability, it is apparent that 
they did produce a first-class weapon. The only com- 
plaint about Remington-UMC pistols was the sharp 
inside edges on the bottom of the receiver tang above 
the shooter’s hand. These edges chafed the hand 
when pressing in on the grip safety. This problem 
was also noticeable on Springfield Armory pistols to 
a lesser degree. 


Pistol Magazines 


On September 18, 1917, WAR ORD No. 14671 
was awarded to Colt for one million extra magazines 
at a price of 50 cents each, of which 824,228 were 
eventually produced. On May 21, 1918, Colt received 
an additional contract, WAR ORD No. P 5662- 
1412SA, for 2,335,784 extra magazines, which was 
subsequently increased to 9,531,244. In order to meet 
the increased quantity required by the additional 
contracts, Colt instituted a “community plan” of 
manufacture for the production of components and 
assembled magazines. This community plan in- 
volved the following “associated subcontractors”: 


Base 
Mark Company 
L M.S. Little Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 
R Risdon Tool and Machine Company, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


A American Pin Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
(Later merged with Scovill Manufacturing 
Company) 
B Barnes and Kobert Manufacturing Com- 


pany, New Britain, Conn. 
Note: Magazines manufactured by Colt are unmarked. 


41 Ordnance Department, Engineering Division, Small Arms Sec- 
tion, E.S.474.6/730, RG 156, WNRC. 


The above associated companies produced a to- 
tal of 4,605,884 magazines. These contracts were sus- 
pended on December 23, 1918, but the manufactur- 
ers were given permission to continue until January 
15, 1919, in order to complete the magazines in pro- 
cess of manufacture. On December 26, 1918, the 
Ordnance Department reported the following inven- 
tory of surplus magazines on hand: 


M.S. Little Manufacturing Company 207,000 
Risdon Tool & Machine Company 707,000 
American Pin Company 577,000 
B & K Manufacturing Company 730,000 


Total 2,221,000 


The following companies also received contracts 
for extra magazines: 


Total 
Contractor Contract Production 
Remington Arms-UMC Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 9,686,500 1,658,812 
Raymond Engineering Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 1,000,000 4,120 


Nation Blank Book Co. Hol- 

yoke, Mass. (The contract 

specified three 25 round ex- 

tension magazines, cost not 

to exceed $250.00.) 3 3 
Ferro Stamping & Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 1,000,000 0 
International Silver Co. Meri- 
den, Conn. 1,000,000 0 


Remington—UMC magazines, although not marked, 
can easily be identified by their short base, about ‘As inch 
shorter than Colt bases. Raymond magazines were made 
to the same specifications as Remington-UMC magazines 
and were marked “R” on the bottom of the base. 


Summary of World War I 
Magazine Manufacturers 


Unmarked—Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Unmarked, special construction—Springfield 
Armory 

Unmarked—Remington Arms-UMC Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A—top lip of base—American Pin Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 

B—top lip of base—Barnes & Kobert 
Manufacturing Company, New Britain, Conn. 

L—top lip of base—M.S. Little Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

R—top lip of base—Risdon Tool and Machine 
Company, Naugatuck, Conn. 

R—bottom of base —Raymond Engineering 
Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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Changes and Modifications 


Colt initiated several changes and modifications 
during the war. New roll dies were also fabricated as 
old dies wore out, usually displaying a noticeable dif- 
ference in style or size. The most notable die change 
occurred between serial numbers 178000 and 
180000, as the lettering changed from Roman style 
(with serifs) to Gothic style (without serifs). 

In January 1918 at about serial number 240000, 
the radius of the rounded edge on the bottom of the 
firing pin stop was increased from .078’R. to 7/32”R. 
This permitted easier cocking of the hammer by re- 
coil of the slide. 

In February and March of 1918, in the serial 
range from about 260000 to about 270000, the letters 
in “MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY” were enlarged 
from 3/32” to 7/64”. (Figure 6-20.) 

In March and April of 1918, two slide changes 
occurred in the 275000 to 290000 serial range: (1) 
The Rampant Colt emblem was moved from behind 
the slide serrations to a position between the patent 
legend and Colt’s logo, and (2) the external shape of 
the recoil spring housing was changed to facilitate 
manufacturing operations. As a result of the change- 
over, two transitional variations are occasionally 
found within this serial range: 

(1) The Rampant Colt emblem may be located 
between the patent legend and Colt’s logo, along with 
the old-shape recoil spring housing, and (2) the 
Rampant Colt emblem may be located behind the 
slide serrations, along with the new-shape recoil 
spring housing. By about serial number 290000, the 
slide configuration was standardized with the Ramp- 
ant Colt positioned between the patent legend and 
Colt’s logo, together with the new-shape recoil spring 
housing. The Rampant Colt emblem remained in this 
location through the end of military production in 
1945, and the new-shape recoil spring housing was 
standardized by all contractors through World War 
Il. (Figure 6-21, 6-22.) 

In May 1918, the final surface preparation 
changed from a so-called fine finish to a less polished 
condition, which resulted in a very crude appearance 
and caused the color of the bluing to appear almost 
black. Consequently, this “black finish,” as it is called 
by collectors, was gradually phased into production 
in mid-1918, beginning at about serial number 
312000. The fine finish, however, continued on some 
pistols through about serial number 350000. 

Beginning at about serial number 425000, other 
time-saving procedures were introduced to increase 
production. The “P” proofmark and ““H” Ordnance 
inspection mark on the barrel were combined to form 


an “HP” symbol, thereby permitting one stamping 
operation instead of two. At about the same time, 
the sharp square corner under the safety lock thumb- 
piece was changed to a smooth taper to facilitate 
manufacturing operations. (Figure 6-24.) 

On April 29, 1918, the Engineering Division ap- 
proved two modifications that had been proposed by 
Colt regarding (1) profiling the openings in the re- 
ceiver under the stocks, and (2) the method of milling 
the checkered surface on the hammer, both of which 
were exhibited on sample pistol No. 466705. This 
pistol was manufactured out of serial sequence in 
order to show the desired changes. The openings in 
each side of the grip were normally formed by two 
spline milling cuts, after which the inside of the open- 
ings were rough profiled and then finish profiled. The 
new modification called for the profiling operations 
to be eliminated, resulting in pointed, heart-shaped 
protrusions at the top and bottom of the openings 
and jagged, unfinished edges. This modification oc- 
curred on most but not all receivers beginning at 


(text continues on p. 199) 


#2 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/203, 
E.S.474.6/208, N400.114/5687, I.H.474.612/1, RG 156, WNRC. 


MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 


NO173928 


MODEL OF I9I1.U.S.ARMY 


NO313721 


Figure 6-19 Colt lettering styles: Top: Ro- 
man style (with serifs) Bottom: Gothic style (with- 
out serifs) 
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~ MODEL OFJ9II.U.S.ARMY 


Figure 6-20 Top: Serial range from about 178000 to about 270000. Bottom: Serial range beginning at 
about 260000. Letters in model designation were enlarged from ¥32” to a”. 


MODEL OF 1911.U.S. ARMY 


Figure 6-21 _ Recoil spring housing on front of 


ODEL OF I9II.U.S.ARMY slide: 
1. Old style below serial range of 275000-290000 
(arrow). 
2. New style through the end of production in 1945 
(arrow). 
3. Springfield Armory. This shape is similar to 
2 M1909 and 1910 Colt prototype automatic pis- 


tols. 
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PATENTED APR. 20,1897. SEPT. 9.1902 COLT’S PT.FA.MFG.CO. 


DEC 19.1905 FEB 14,1911.AUG.19,1913 HARTFORD,.CT.US A 


1. Old-style 


PATENTED APR.20.1897. SEPT, 9,1902 i COLT'S PT.RAMFG co. 
DEC.19;1905,FEB.14,1911, AUG.I9, 1913 HARTFORD,CT US A 


2. Transition 


PATENTED APR.20,1897, SEPT. 9.1902 COLT’S PT.F.A.MFG.CO. 


DEC.19,1905, FEB.14, 1911. AUG.19, 1913 HARTFORD, CT. U.S.A. 


3. New-style 


Figure 6-22 Colt slide variations within the 275000 to 290000 serial range: 

1. Old style slide configuration with Rampant Colt behind slide serrations, and old shape recoil spring housing 
(arrow). 

2. Transitional variation with Rampant Colt between patent legend and Colt’s logo, and old shape recoil spring 
housing (arrow). 

(Not pictured): Transitional variation with Rampant Colt behind slide serrations, and new shape recoil spring 

housing. ‘ 

3. Standardized slide configuration by about serial number 290000, with Rampant Colt between patent legend 
and Colt’s logo, and new shape recoil spring housing (arrow). 


Figure 6-23 — Colt Model 1911, serial number 313721, shipped on May 27, 1918. One of the first examples 
with “black finish”. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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about serial number 375000. It was abolished after 
World War I production. (Figure 6-25.) 

The method of milling the checkering on the 
hammer spur was changed to facilitate manufactur- 
ing operations, resulting in a borderless checkering 
pattern. (Figure 6-26.) 


On June 5, 1918, the Engineering Division ap- 
proved a new marking that had been proposed by 
Colt, also exhibited on sample pistol number 466705. 
Beginning in the serial range from about 500,000 to 
510,000, this new marking was placed on the right 
side of the receiver, as follows: 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY 
Ne 000000 


The above marking became standard through the 
end of production in 1945. 


Increased Requirements 


It was apparent that Model 1911 pistols could 
not be manufactured quickly enough to supply the 
needs of the military establishment. On January 29, 
1918, the Requirements and Statistics Section of the 
Ordnance Department compiled Requirement 
Schedule No. 2001 for pistols and revolvers, su- 
perceding Estimate No. 605. The unit requirements 
were based on “!/30th of an Army,” as follows:# 


Ordnance Office file 474.6/197, RG 156, WNRC. 


Safety locks: 
Colt, early style thin thumb piece. 

2. Colt, 1914 style thick thumb piece with machine 
cut under thumb piece. 

3. Colt, mid 1918 style with thick thumb piece and 
smooth contour under thumb piece. 

4. Springfield Armory style. 


Figure 6-24 
L. 
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Figure 6-25 Grip openings under the stocks: Top: Standard finished opening. Bottom: Unfinished 
opening with heart shaped protrusions at top and bottom. 
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Initial issue of 20,037 on mobilization 


Wastage & consumption per month in U.S. 200 
Wastage & consumption per month in France 1,706 


Projected Requirements: 


Per Month Cumulative 
Dec. 1917 1,067,356 
Jan. 1918 51,369 11185725 
Feb. 1918 54,160 1,172,885 
Mar. 1918 56,675 1,229,560 
Apr. 1918 59,124 1,288,684 
May 1918 63,902 1,352,586 
Jun. 1918 336,045 1,688,631 
Jul. 1918 ‘ 77,940 1,766,571 
Aug. 1918 81,338 1,847,909 
Sep. 1918 84,652 1,932,561 
Oct. 1918 87,880 2,020,441 
Nov. 1918 91,278 2,111,719 
Dec. 1918 361,635 2,473,354 


During the early months of 1918, Colt made ma- 
jor efforts to increase production, but the Ordnance 


Department’s program for manufacturing pistols and 
revolvers was a matter of too little too late. The re- 
quirements up to March 1918 were for 1,229,560. 
The total on hand by that date was approximately 
260,000 pistols and 64,000 revolvers (a shortage of 
over 900,000), and the requirements were expected 
to increase more rapidly than production. On March 
16, 1918, the following cablegram (No. 737) was re- 
ceived from General Pershing in France: 


From latest data received here it appears that 
manufacturing program of pistols for year 1918 
entirely inadequate to meet cumulative require- 
ments. Experience has proved that pistol is a most 
valuable weapon in trench fighting. It is exceed- 
ingly important that total needs of A E F be pro- 
vided for.* 


The deficiency of pistols in 1918 was so serious 
that additional facilities had to be located in order 
to supplement the requirements for the year 1919. 
By April 1918, coal and transportation shortages 
within the New England area had become so critical 
that the president of the United States directed that 
no new plants or additions to old plants be con- 
structed except by approval of the War Industries 
Board. Therefore, the effort to find new factories for 
the manufacture of automatic pistols was concen- 
trated outside of that restricted area. 

In July, three new companies were awarded con- 
tracts for the manufacture of Model 1911 automatic 
pistols. Factories not equipped with machines to pro- 
duce checkering on walnut stocks were authorized to 
use bakelite stocks. As a result, contracts for 450- 
grade brown Bakelite stocks were awarded to the 
General Bakelite Company of New York City and 
the National Lead Company of Brooklyn, New York. 
Standard walnut stocks were provided for use as a 
pattern. General Bakelite production is unknown, 
but records show that the National Lead Company 
produced a small quantity. (Figure 6-27.) 

The following three companies were awarded 
pistol contracts: 


1. North American Arms Company, Ltd., Quebec 
City, Quebec, Canada 


Quantity ordered: 
Contract number: 


Date: 
Price: 
Rate of delivery: 
Actual deliveries: 


500,000 
WAR ORD P-11092- 


1953SA 


July 1, 1918 

$15.50 U.S. per pistol 
2,000 pistols per day 
None 


Figure 6-26 
dard checkering pattern prior to mid 1918. Bottom: 
Borderless checkering pattern after mid 1918. 


1918 hammer styles: Top: Stan- 


Contract suspended: December 4, 1918 
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Figure 6-25 Grip openings under the stocks: Top: Standard finished opening. Bottom: Unfinished 
opening with heart shaped protrusions at top and bottom. 
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Initial issue of 20,037 on mobilization 


Wastage & consumption per month in U.S. 200 
Wastage & consumption per month in France 1,706 


Projected Requirements: 


Per Month Cumulative 
Dec. 1917 1,067,356 
Jan. 1918 51,369 1,118,725 
Feb. 1918 54,160 1,172,885 
Mar. 1918 56,675 1,229,560 
Apr. 1918 59,124 1,288,684 
May 1918 63,902 1,352,586 
Jun. 1918 336,045 1,688,631 
Jul. 1918 77,940 1,766,571 
Aug. 1918 81,338 1,847,909 
Sep. 1918 84,652 1,932,561 
Oct. 1918 87,880 2,020,441 
Nov. 1918 91,278 2,111,719 
Dec. 1918 361,635 2,473,354 


During the early months of 1918, Colt made ma- 
jor efforts to increase production, but the Ordnance 


1918 hammer styles: Top: Stan- 


Figure 6-26 
dard checkering pattern prior to mid 1918. Bottom: 
Borderless checkering pattern after mid 1918. 


Department’s program for manufacturing pistols and 
revolvers was a matter of too little too late. The re- 
quirements up to March 1918 were for 1,229,560. 
The total on hand by that date was approximately 
260,000 pistols and 64,000 revolvers (a shortage of 
over 900,000), and the requirements were expected 
to increase more rapidly than production. On March 
16, 1918, the following cablegram (No. 737) was re- 
ceived from General Pershing in France: 


From latest data received here it appears that 
manufacturing program of pistols for year 1918 
entirely inadequate to meet cumulative require- 
ments. Experience has proved that pistol is a most 
valuable weapon in trench fighting. It is exceed- 
ingly important that total needs of A E F be pro- 
vided for.“ 


The deficiency of pistols in 1918 was so serious 
that additional facilities had to be located in order 
to supplement the requirements for the year 1919. 
By April 1918, coal and transportation shortages 
within the New England area had become so critical 
that the president of the United States directed that 
no new plants or additions to old plants be con- 
structed except by approval of the War Industries 
Board. Therefore, the effort to find new factories for 
the manufacture of automatic pistols was concen- 
trated outside of that restricted area. 

In July, three new companies were awarded con- 
tracts for the manufacture of Model 1911 automatic 
pistols. Factories not equipped with machines to pro- 
duce checkering on walnut stocks were authorized to 
use bakelite stocks. As a result, contracts for 450- 
grade brown Bakelite stocks were awarded to the 
General Bakelite Company of New York City and 
the National Lead Company of Brooklyn, New York. 
Standard walnut stocks were provided for use as a 
pattern. General Bakelite production is unknown, 
but records show that the National Lead Company 
produced a small quantity. (Figure 6-27.) 

The following three companies were awarded 
pistol contracts: 


1. North American Arms Company, Ltd., Quebec 
City, Quebec, Canada 


Quantity ordered: 
Contract number: 


Date: 

Price: 

Rate of delivery: 
Actual deliveries: 
Contract suspended: 


500,000 

WAR ORD P-11092- 
1953SA 

July 1, 1918 

$15.50 U.S. per pistol 
2,000 pistols per day 
None 

December 4, 1918 
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Figure 6-27 _ Bakelite stocks molded in 1918, 
with Colt checkering pattern and virtually the same 
color as walnut stocks. (Author’s collection) 


The Ross Rifle Plant in Quebec City was leased 
by the North American Arms Company for the man- 
ufacture of Model 1911 pistols, but very few details 
concerning it are known. There were no finished pis- 
tols or spare parts delivered, although a small quan- 
tity of half-finished parts were later reclaimed by the 
Ordnance Salvage Board. Under the terms and con- 
ditions of their contract, the U.S. government agreed 
to furnish raw materials for carrying out the contract, 
delivered f.0.b. to Quebec, Canada. North American 
Arms was to reimburse the U.S. government for that 
material by pro-rata deductions from its invoices for 
finished pistols. It was the opinion of the Ordnance 
Department that Canadian equipment and methods 
were outdated, but nevertheless, North American 
Arms did reach the preproduction stage and com- 
pleted approximately 100 tool room or prototype 
models. The plant reportedly ceased to operate after 
contract suspension in December 1918, but it appears 
likely that operations may have continued for some 
time. 

In order to satisfactorily adjust the postwar 
claims of various Canadian manufacturers arising 
from the cancellation of contracts with the U.S. gov- 
ernment, a Claims Board was instituted at Toronto 
consisting of Colonel Gilbert H. Stewart, Chief of 
U.S. Ordnance in Canada, and members of the Ca- 


Figure 6-28 


Walnut stocks: 

1. Colt (15 lines + 1 between diamonds) 
2. Remington Arms—UMC (13 lines + 1) 
3. Springfield Armory (11 lines + 1) 


MANUFACTURED BY 
NORTH AMERICAN ARMS CO,Limirep 


QUEREC,CANADA. 


Figure 6-29 North American Arms, Model 1911, serial number or control number 5 stamped on the 
slide. Note the unusual small size letters in “Limited”, which is characteristic of these pistols. (Julius T. Kosan 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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nadian Imperial Munitions Board. The North Amer- 
ican Arms claim was brought to the attention of the 
Claims Board in the spring of 1920. Pistol No. 46 
was submitted for inspection at that hearing. 

The pistols are a bit crude, showing some hand 
fitting, but are good functioning weapons. A few pis- 
tols were also assembled for presentation purposes 
or for reasons unknown, numbered 111, 222, etc. 
Number 555 is nickel plated and features a hand 
checkered hammer. 


2. A.J. Savage Munitions Company, San Diego, 
California 


Quantity ordered: 100,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-12303- 
2078SA 

Date: July 20, 1918 

Price: $14.00 per pistol with- 


out magazines 
Rate of delivery: 200 pistols per day 
Actual deliveries: None 
Contract suspended: December 4, 1918 


Authorization for this order was requested by the 
Procurement Division on June 27, 1918, in an at- 
tempt to utilize manufacturing facilities located in 
the far west. Although no pistols were completed, A.J. 
Savage delivered some 68,000 springs of various 
types after the contract was suspended. A number of 
slides were also alleged to have been manufactured 
by A.J. Savage, but no records have been located to 
indicate that any were ever accepted by the Ordnance 


Mr 


PATENTED DEC.19.1905 ) 
FEB. 14.1911.AUG.19.1913. % 
COLT'S PT. F.A.MFG.CO. 


Figure 6-30 


Department. Since they did manufacture a quantity 
of springs and possibly other parts, the War Claims 
Board allowed $13,443.69 for inventory at the time 
of contract termination. Blueprints were shipped to 
A.J. Savage in August 1918, therefore, because of the 
time limit involved, it is not likely that slides could 
have been delivered before the end of the war. The 
following facts are known: 


1. A chief inspector was only being considered for 
assignment to A.J. Savage at the war’s end; there- 
fore, manufacture had not reached a stage re- 
quiring government inspection. Consequently, 
the slides were not inspected by Ordnance in- 
spectors, which is verified by the lack of inspec- 
tion marks on the slides in question. 

2. The slides are not marked with the maker’s 
name, which was required by Ordnance specifi- 
cations. In fact, existing records show no com- 
munication or authorization from the Ordnance 
Department allowing A.J. Savage to apply any 
markings on the slide or completed pistol, as 
there was with other manufacturers. 

3. Manufacturing tolerances excessive on some 
slides. 

4. Some rear sight slots milled out of alignment. 


It is probable that these Savage slides were re- 
claimed by the Ordnance Salvage Board after the war, 
some of which may have been accepted as spare parts 
at a later date. A few observed parkerized pistols with 
Savage slides appear to be legitimate arsenal-rebuilt 


A.J. Savage Munitions Co., slide markings. 
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weapons. On the other hand, many appear to have 
been assembled in someone’s basement. Some of 
these slides may have been sold as surplus to com- 
mercial interests at a later date. Until more infor- 
mation is found, the military status of Savage slides 
remains questionable. 


3. National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Quantity ordered: 100,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-12408- 
2091SA 

Date: July 22, 1918 

Price: 10,000 at cost plus 10% 
profit; 90,000 at a fixed 
price 


Rate of delivery: 500 pistols per day 
Actual deliveries: None 
Contract suspended: December 5, 1918 


It was the Ordnance Department’s opinion that 
National Cash Register was the most capable of all 
the new contractors. Consequently, a supplement to 
NCR’s contract increased the number of pistols from 
100,000 to 500,000 at a rate of 3,000 per day. This 
increase replaced the 400,000 pistols that were re- 
duced in Winchester’s contract. Manufacturing op- 
erations were at an advanced stage when the war 
ended, but no samples were produced. 


Additional Manufacturing 
Facilities 

With the receipt of Requirements Schedule 
Number 10554, dated August 15, 1918, the cumu- 
lative pistol requirements called for 4,055,300 pistols 
and revolvers by June 30, 1919, and 4,902,300 by 
December 31st. This increase made it necessary to 
obtain a total daily production of about 21,000 pis- 
tols a day, requiring an additional daily increase over 
planned production of about 9,300. The following 
five companies were contracted to meet that increase: 


1. Lanston Monotype Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Quantity ordered: 100,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-14881- 
2515SA 

Date: September 13, 1918 

Price: 10,000 at cost plus 10% 
profit; 90,000 at a fixed 
price 


Rate of delivery: 500 pistols per day 
Actual deliveries: None 
Contract suspended: December 5, 1918 


2. Caron Brothers, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Quantity ordered: 300,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-15932- 
2659SA 

Date: October 4, 1918 

Price: 10,000 at cost plus 10% 
profit; 290,000 at a 
fixed price 


Rate of delivery: 2,000 pistols per day 
Actual deliveries: None 
Contract suspended: December 5, 1918 

3. Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, New York 


Quantity ordered: 300,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-16785- 
2780SA 

Date: October 19, 1918 

Price: $15.50 per pistol 

Rate of delivery: 2,000 pistols per day 

Actual deliveries: None 


Contract suspended: December 5, 1918 
4. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Michigan 


Quantity ordered: 250,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-17638- 
2881SA 

Date: October 25, 1918 


25,000 at cost plus 
fixed profit of $1.50 per 
pistol; 225,000 at a 


Price: 


fixed price 
Rate of delivery: 2,000 pistols per day 
Actual deliveries: None 


Contract suspended: December 6, 1918 
Contract cancelled: January 22, 1919 
5. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Con- 
necticut 


Quantity ordered: 200,000 

Contract number: WAR ORD P-18497- 
2992SA 

Date: November 30, 1918 

Price: $16.00 per pistol 

Rate of delivery: 2,500 pistols per day 

Actual deliveries: None 


Contract suspended: December 14, 1918 


In addition, the following plants were under in- 
vestigation during the final weeks of the war to de- 
termine their suitability for production: 


Slocum, Avrum & Slocum Laboratories Company, New 
York City 

Emerson Engineering Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Wilton Machine Tool Mfg. Co., Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Free Sewing Machine Company, Rockford, Illinois 
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Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
Massachusetts 

The Intertype Corporation, New York City 

New Home Sewing Machine Company, Orange, 
Massachusetts 

Atwater-Kent Electric Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


As an interesting by-line, on August 27, 1918, 
Elbert H. Searle suggested that receivers, slides, and 
barrels be manufactured by three or four prime con- 
tractors and all other parts be manufactured by sub- 
contractors. This plan would have conserved man- 
power and machinery, and would have shortened the 
time necessary to get into production. This was the 
same plan adopted during World War II, for all of 
the reasons first enumerated by Mr. Searle. 


World War I Emergency Measures 


By August 1918, the pistol shortage was ex- 
tremely critical. The Ordnance Department initiated 
plans to commandeer every caliber .38 and .45 pistol 
and revolver in the United States, whether in the 
hands of dealers or civilians. In order to get an es- 
timate of the probable number available, the sales 
records of Colt and Smith & Wesson were appropri- 
ated for the previous five years. However, the scheme 
was denounced as a bad idea and not put into effect. 
A preliminary investigation showed that practically 
no caliber .45 pistols or revolvers were available 
through the commercial trade. In October, as an al- 
ternate plan, the Ordnance Department appealed to 
the civilian population and strongly urged them to 
voluntarily turn in all caliber .45 pistols and revolv- 
ers to the nearest District Ordnance Office. None 
were reported to have been donated. 

On October 28, 1918, in view of the urgent need 
for pistols overseas, the government sale of pistols 
to officers in the United States was discontinued. 
Heretofore, a supply of pistols had been kept on hand 
at the Ordnance Sales Room, Pier 4, Hoboken, New 
Jersey and at Camp Stuart, Newport News, Virginia, 
both of which were ports of embarkation. A supply 
of pistols had also been kept at the Washington Gen- 
eral Supply Ordnance Depot, Washington, D.C. All 
pistols in store at these stations were collected and 
shipped overseas immediately. 

Smith & Wesson and other plants in the New 
England area suffered from ongoing labor disputes. 
During the summer and fall of 1918, a series of strikes 
by the Bridgeport Machinists Union developed into 
a situation that defied settlement by local authorities. 
The dispute was referred to the National War Labor 


Board and passed through several phases of arbitra- 
tion. The men were asked to work on the promise 
of immediate action, but announcement of the award 
resulted in a strike of 5,000 machinists because the 
award did not provide a minimum wage. The strike 
was finally settled by a letter from President Wilson 
on September 13th, ordering the men to go back to 
work or lose their deferred classifications and be sub- 
ject to the draft. Smith & Wesson, however, refused 
to abide by the War Labor Board’s rules prohibiting 
the discrimination of labor unions, and as a result 
the plant was commandeered by the government on 
September 16th. 

A dummy corporation known as the National 
Operating Company of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
was formed by the Acting Chief of Ordnance under 
War Order P-15457-2605SA, to operate the Smith 
& Wesson plant on a cost of operation plus a profit 
of one dollar.45 Consequently, under the aegis of the 
National Operating Company, the Ordnance De- 
partment operated Smith & Wesson for the duration 
of the war. The Ordnance Department planned to 
change the markings on Smith & Wesson revolvers, 
but no such changes have been observed or reported. 


Pistol Experiments During 
World War I 


In May 1917, Springfield Armory designed a spe- 
cial barrel for Model 1911 automatic pistols, referred 
to as an auxiliary attachment for use with blank car- 
tridges.** This special barrel was made without lock- 
ing ribs and featured a restriction in the bore that 
allowed gas pressure from blank cartridges to blow 
back the slide. The chamber was specifically dimen- 
sioned to fit only blank cartridges. Ten of these bar- 
rels were sent to the School of Musketry, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma, for test and evaluation. The school found 
the barrels satisfactory and thought they would prove 
of great value for the instruction of recruits in the 
manipulation of the pistol. On November 28, 1917, 
the Adjutant General approved the barrels and issued 
an order to procure one special barrel for each 20 
service pistols, with a minimum of two and a max- 
imum of ten to any one organization. However, the 
order was cancelled and very few of these special 
blank firing barrels were ever produced. (Figure 6- 
31.) 


4sProduction Division, Small Arms Section, M.S.474.6/764, 

RG 156, WNRC. 

4sOrdnance Office file 474.6/120, Misc. Divisions, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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On August 4, 1917, the Ordnance Department, 
Gun Division, in connection with correspondence 
from the Chief Signal Officer, requested five auto- 
matic pistols, caliber .45, be altered to fire fully au- 
tomatic. They were required at Frankford Arsenal for 
the development of a method for mounting several 
automatic pistols in a frame on an airplane in such 
a manner that all of the pistols could be discharged 
simultaneously. The five pistols were successfully al- 
tered at Springfield Armory without major modifi- 
cation of the mechanism and were shipped on De- 
cember 24, 1917. Results of the experiment are 
unknown. 

On June 16, 1918, three 25-round extension mag- 
azines were ordered from the Nation Blank Book Co., 
Holyoke, Mass., under contract No. WAR ORD P- 
10118-1871SA. The purpose was to develop a 
curved-type magazine similar to Luger snail drum 
magazines, but the experiment was unsatisfactory. 
Instead, three 25-round, straight-type magazines 
were completed and delivered to the Ordnance Office 
in August 1918. 

On August 3, 1918, in accordance with Contract 
No. WAR ORD P-12960-2153SA, the Ordnance De- 
partment directed Colt to fit three selected Springfield 
Armory Model 1911 pistols with special sights, which 
were delivered to Frank Hosmer at Colt on August 
28, 1918, as follows:4’ (Figure 6-32) 


Serial number 103836. Front sight .125” wide. 

Square notch rear sight .130” wide and .125” deep. 
Serial number 103837. Front sight .10” wide. 

V-notch rear sight .18” wide at top, depth .05’. 
Serial number 103838. Front sight .058” wide. 

U-notch rear sight .080” wide at top, depth .05”. 


47 Engineering Division, Small Arms Section, E.S.474.6/539, RG 
156, WNRC. 


Mr. J. Henry “Fitz” Fitzgerald, shooting master 
at Colt, tested all three pistols at 15, 20, and 50 yards, 
with the following results: 


... the pistol with sight .058, not only made 
better scores, but could be aimed and shot faster 
than the wider sights, the difference being very 
noticeable as the distance increased. The 45 au- 
tomatic is sighted to shoot exactly where it is held 
and in shooting at a man’s head at 75 yards (man 
standing) the man would be almost completely 
hidden by the wide front sight. The wide front 
and deep notch in rear sight also necessitates a 
high rear sight which will catch in the holster and 
prevent the pistol being drawn quickly. In shoot- 
ing at a target the bullseye is half covered up by 
the front sight, the remaining half does not appear 
as wide as the front sight, this leaves no definite 
point to aim at. On a pistol with sight eight or ten 
inches apart a sight wider than .058 could be used 
with good results, but on a pistol with the sights 
as near together as on the 45 Gov. auto. the narrow 
sight [.058”] could not be improved on... #8 


The .058”’-wide front sight was used on com- 
mercial pistols after World War I and adopted by the 
military in 1923. The standard front sight used 
throughout World War I production was also .058” 
wide at the base but tapered to a specified (although 
imprecise) .038” at the top. This tapered front sight 
proved unsatisfactory during World War I, as the 
blade was considered too thin for adequate target 
acquisition, and the method of attachment was too 
fragile. It was not uncommon for the front sight to 
loosen, sometimes resulting in its loss. 

On October 31, 1918, the Engineering Division 
proposed to purchase six experimental pistol barrels, 


Ibid. 


tify. 


Figure 6-31 


Blank Firing Barrel. The U-shaped lug fit behind the slide stop pin, thereby, allowing the 


barrel to float free. The spring loaded plunger maintained light pressure to hold the barrel in place. The paper 
wad from the fired cartridge was likely to plug the vent hole and cause excessive pressure. (Courtesy of National 
Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historical Site, Springfield, MA. Photographed by Stan Skarzynski) 
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ranging in length from 6.025” to 6.525”. The purpose When the fight began York was lying on the 
of this purchase remains unknown. ground. But as the entire line of German guns 
came into the fight, he raised himself to a sitting 
position so that his gun would have the sweep of 


° all of them. 
Sergeant Alvin CG York When the Germans found they could not “get 


The annals of World War I history are filled with oo they ised citi ation, a 
daring exploits of soldiers and their “.45s,” but none » Seven Ge , y u- 


ke ‘ tenant, crept through the bushes. When about 
are more vivid than the story of Corporal Alvin C. twenty yards away, they broke for him with low- 


York and his Model 1911 Colt, serial number 244408. ered bayonets. 

The account was best told by Sam K. Cowan on pages The clip of York’s rifle was nearly empty. He 
32-33 of his book Sergeant York, published by Gros- dropped it and took his automatic pistol. So 
set & Dunlap in 1922: calmly was he master of himself and so complete 
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Dated: July 17, 1918 


Figure 6-32 Experimental sights tested by Colt. Drawing dated July 17, 1918. 
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his vision of the situation that he selected as his 
first mark among the oncoming Germans the one 
farthest away. He knew he would not miss the 
form of a man at that distance. He wanted the 
rear men to fall first so the others would keep 
coming at him and not stop in panic when they 
saw their companions falling, and fire a volley at 
him. He felt that in such a volley his only danger 
lay. They kept coming, and fell as he shot. The 
foremost man, and the last to topple, did not get 
ten yards from where he started. Their bodies 
formed a line down the hillside. 


Model 1911 Steel Analysis 


The following list shows the type of steel and 
chemical analysis of selected Model 1911 compo- 


nents, circa September 1918: 


Selected Components 


Component: Type of steel and analysis: 
Receiver Class ““C”’ Steel: 
Slide Carbon .20- .40 
Recoil Spring Guide Silicon 05- .10 
Manganese 70-1.00 
Sulphur, max. 04 
Phosphoros, max. 04 
Barrel “Smokeless” Barrel Steel: 
Carbon .50- .60 
Silicon -15- .25 
Manganese 1.00-1.29 
Sulphur, max. .04 
Phosphorus, max. .06 
Extractor Class “B”’ Steel: 
Firing Pin Carbon .95-1.10 
Hammer Strut Silicon .15- .40 
Sear Spring Manganese .25- .40 
Screwdriver Sulphur, max. .022 
Phosphorus, max. 019 
Slide Stop Lock Steel: 
Barrel Bushing Carbon .70- .90 
Ejector Silicon .05- .20 
Firing Pin Stop Manganese .30- .80 
Hammer Sulphur, max. .035 
Sear Phosphorus, max. 035 
Disconnector 
Safety Lock 
Plunger Tube Gun Steel: 
Rear Sight Carbon -15- .25 
Recoil Spring Plug Silicon .02- .15 
Trigger Manganese -50- .90 
Grip Safety Sulphur, max. .06 
Mainspring Housing Phosphorus, max. .06 


World War I Embarkation Service 


Most officers either purchased or were issued 
their sidearms in accordance with unit assignments. 
Other qualified personnel and organizations on pref- 
erence lists were issued pistols immediately prior to 
embarkation overseas. During 1918, records indicate 
that Colt shipped most of the pistols and revolvers 
to various supply depots and embarkation terminals 
in New York Harbor for army transportation to the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France. Model 
1911 pistols distributed to the A.E.F. in France were 
used for arming troops in combat and for replace- 
ment issue. Revolvers were usually issued to officers 
and noncommissioned officers in rear area service 
battalions. 

At the outbreak of war the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps, Transportation Division, was respon- 
sible for the movement of all troops and supplies to 
France. On July 27, 1917, two primary ports of em- 
barkation were established, one with headquarters at 
Hoboken, New Jersey, and the other at Newport 
News, Virginia. German-owned piers | through 6 at 
Hoboken, operated by the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd Steamship Companies, were 
seized by the U.S. government and utilized as the 
port of embarkation. An ordnance depot and sales 
room was situated on pier 4, with a regional office 
located at 68 Hudson Street in Hoboken. The port 
of embarkation at Hoboken later included several 
additional port facilities in the New York harbor. 
Camp Merritt, New Jersey, within marching distance 
of Hoboken piers, and Camp Mills at Garden City, 
New York, were established as embarkation camps. 
Camps Stuart and Hill were organized as embarka- 
tion camps serving Newport News. Secondary ports 
of embarkation were established along the east coast 
at Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, and Portland. 
Many USS. troops were also shipped overseas from 
Canadian ports of embarkation at Montreal and Que- 
bec City, Quebec. Occassional shipments of supplies 
were made from Galveston, Gulfport, Jacksonville, 
Mobile, New Orleans, and Savannah. In addition to 
war material, cargo ships at those ports with available 
space and suitable accommodations were loaded 
with troops from nearby camps. 

On August 4, 1917, the Embarkation Service was 
organized as an independent War Department bu- 
reau, and became the principal army agency con- 
cerned with the shipping of men and materiel. Their 
function was to coordinate all shipments of muni- 
tions and supplies from the United States to the port 
of debarkation in France, coordinate all overseas 
troop movements, supervise the operations at ports 
of embarkation, control the deployment of all army 
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transports and commercial vessels carrying troops 
and supplies to Europe, and arrange with the navy 
for convoy protection. Simply put, the Embarkation 
Service was the passenger and shipping agent for the 
army. 

It soon became apparent that the German piers 
at Hoboken would not be sufficient for the army’s 
needs. In the fall of 1917, the Lamport-Holt Line in 
Brooklyn, and North River (Hudson River) piers 86 
to 97 in north Manhattan were taken over. An army 
supply base was constructed at Port Newark Ter- 
minal, and the port facilities of the Holland-Amer- 
ican and Wilson Lines in Hoboken were appropri- 
ated for the duration of the war. An Ordnance Depot 
was established at Greenville Piers, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. In early 1918, the Bush Terminal complex in 
south Brooklyn was also leased by the U.S. govern- 
ment. With its vast warehouse space, excellent piers, 
and railroad network, it became a major army supply 
depot. During the latter half of 1918, Colt shipped 
most of the army issue Model 1911 pistols to Bush 
Terminal for army transportation to the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. In May 1918, con- 
struction began on the Brooklyn Army Supply Base, 
located at the southern end of Bush Terminal be- 
tween 58th and 65th streets. When completed in 
1919, it consisted of two large eight-story warehouses 
and four piers. The name was later changed to Mil- 
itary Ocean Terminal. 

The United States Shipping Board was the chief 
regulative agency of American shipping during the 
war. On February 11, 1918, the Shipping Board cre- 
ated the Shipping Control Committee, with offices in 
New York City and agents at other ports. The com- 
mittee consisted of Mr. P.A.S. Franklin, Chairman; 
Mr. H.H. Raymond; and Sir Connop Guthrie, who 
represented the British Ministry of Shipping in New 
York. This group assumed the duties previously per- 
formed by the Ship Operations Branch of the Em- 
barkation Service and the Army Transport Service. 
They established a liaison with the War Department 
and coordinated the combined operation of all Allied 
merchant ships. They arranged for the equipping, 
coaling, repairing, inspecting, and manning of mer- 
chant vessels, and the loading and unloading of cargo 
in U.S. ports. They were also responsible for the man- 
agement and operation of port facilities. 


Contract Termination 


The War Claims Files, Contract Termination set- 
tlement, dated December 13, 1918, stated: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


The following will be the status of contracts placed 
with Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., assuming 
a production of 1,000 pistols per day from De- 
cember 6 to December 15, 1918: 


On order 775,600 (1) 
Estimated production to 

Dec. 15, 1918 427,714 
Balance on order 347,886 
To be produced 60,000 
To be cancelled 287,886 (2) 
Total authorized production 487,714 


(1) Includes the following Army Ordnance contracts: 


8 Sep. 1916 18,000 
18 Sep. 1916 45,000 
23 Oct. 1916 8,794 

5 Apr. 1917 206 

5 Apr. 1917 3,600 
18 Sep. 1917 500,000 
30 Nov. 1918 200,000 
Total 775,600 


(2) Contract of November 30, 1918 for 200,000 pis- 
tols cancelled, and 87,886 pistols of the 500,000 
on order were cancelled. Production was not to 
extend beyond March 15, 1919. [Colt completed 
their contract according to terms of the settle- 
ment, with final serial number 629500.] 


Remington Arms-UMC Co., Inc. 


On order 500,000 
Estimated production to 

Dec. 15, 1918 11,513 
Balance on order 488,487 
To be produced 10,000 
To be cancelled 478,487 
Total authorized production 21,513 


Terms of the Remington Arms—UMC settlement 
specified a total production of 21,513, which was met 
in February, but an additional 160 were delivered in 
April and 3 in May for a total of 21,676. 
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SUMMARY OF WORLD WAR I ARMY PISTOL CONTRACTS 


Date of Order 


Sep. 8, 1916 
Sep. 18, 1916 
Oct. 23, 1916 
Apr. 5, 1917 
Apr. 5, 1917 
Sep. 18, 1917 
Nov. 30, 1918 


Mar. 20, 1918 
Mar. 30, 1918 


Jul. 1, 1918 
Jul. 20, 1918 
Jul. 22, 1918 


Sep. 13, 1918 
Oct. 4, 1918 
Oct. 19, 1918 
Oct. 25, 1918 


Contractor 


Colt 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt’s Total 

Remington Arms-UMC Co. 


Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. 


North American Arms Co., Ltd. 
A.J. Savage Munitions Co. 


National Cash 
Register Co. 


Lanston Monotype Co. 
Caron Brothers 
Savage Arms Corp. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Grand Total 


Amount Ordered 


18,000 
45,000 
8,794 
206 
3,600 
500,000 
200,000 
775,600 
500,000 


100,000 
(reduced from 500,000) 


500,000 
100,000 


500,000 
(increased from 100,000) 


100,000 
300,000 
300,000 


250,000 
3,425,600 


Amount 


Delivered 


18,000 
45,000 
8,794 
206 
3,600 
412,114 
0 
487,714 
21,676 


Summary of all M1911 Contracts 


Contract Date Quantity 
May 5, 1911 31,344 
Aug. 28, 1911 4,000 
Nov. 20, 1911 7,000 
Nov. 20, 1911 1,229 
Nov. 21, 1911 1,508 
Nov. 21, 1911 760 
Dec. 9, 1911 171 
Feb. 5, 1912 3,325 
Mar. 16, 1912 2,300 
Dec. 2, 1912 4,823 
Dec. 5, 1912 16,110 
Total orders 72,570 

Dec. 27, 1912 11,285 
Mar. 25, 1914 2,368 
May 2, 1914 500 
Apr. 8, 1914 473 
Apr. 13, 1914 2,000 
Apr. 21, 1914 400 
May 2, 1914 3,000 
May 7, 1914 10,000 
Jun. 4, 1914 1,537 
May 16, 1914 5,000 
Jan. 8, 1915 5,900 
Feb. 3, 1915 500 
Jul. 6, 1914 4,120 
Jan. 5, 1915 2,950 
May 10, 1915 5,000 
Jul. 7, 1915 7,620 
Apr. 15, 1917 5,120 
Sep. 8, 1916 18,000 
Aug. 1916 800 
Sep. 18, 1916 45,000 
400 

Oct. 23, 1916 8,794 
Apr. 5, 1917 206 
Apr. 5, 1917 3,600 
Mar. 26, 1917 800 
May 21, 1917 5,000 
May 1, 1917 800 
400 

Jun. 12, 1917 800 
Sep. 18, 1917 500,000 
Jan. 23, 1918 38 
Jan. 23, 1918 1,600 
Mar. 20, 1918 500,000 
Nov. 30, 1918 200,000 


Serial Numbers 
r— Actual Delivery — 
| Army 41,287 | 
USN | Navy 13,000 | 
| USMC 1,550 | 
| Militia 16,110 | 
| Sales 623 | 
| Total 72,570 | 
USN 
(3700 USN, 500 USMC, 623 Sales) 
Militia 
1- 72570 
SA 72571- 83855 
83856- 86723 
USMC 83901- 84400 
86724- 87196 
87197- 89196 
89197- 89596 
89597- 92596 
92597-102596 
USN (Ships) 96001- 97537 
SA 102597-107596 
107597-113496 
USN (Militia) 109501-110000 
SA 113497-117616 
SA 117617-120566 
120567-125566 
SA 125567-133186 (1) 
SA (Suspended) (128067-133186) 
133187-151186 
USMC 151187-151986 
151987-196986 
Army to USMC (185801-186200) 


USMC 
(Reserved) 
USMC 

USMC to Army 
USMC 


USN 

USN 

Rem. Arms-UMC 
Cancelled 


(1) 125567-125586 manufactured by Colt but numbered by SA. 
(2) ‘Reserved to be assigned to receivers” 


196987-205780 
205781-205986 
205987-209586 
209587-210386 
210387-215386 
215387-216186 
216187-216586 
216587-217386 
217387-717386 
(223953-223990) 
(232001 -233600) 

1-500000 
Not issued 


(2) 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Ordnance Department 


The Ordnance Department’s mission prior to 
World War I was defined as follows: 


The Ordnance Department is charged with the 
duty of designing, manufacturing, and otherwise 
procuring, and of supplying to the service, and 
maintaining in repair the artillery, small arms, 
ammunition, and personal and horse equipments 
for the fixed defenses and the mobile armies and 
militia of the United States and its insular pos- 
sessions; and by authorization supplies, also, prac- 
tically all of the small arms and equipments of 
the Navy and Marine Corps! 


Additional small arms, ammunition, and other 
war materiel was produced by private industry under 
the direct supervision of designated government 
manufacturing arsenals. The major U.S. arsenals up 
to and during World War I were as follows: 


Springfield Armory, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; manufacture of small arms 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; manufacture of ammunition for small 
arms and artillery 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island Illinois; 
manufacture of personal and horse equip- 
ments, carriages for mobile artillery, and 
small arms 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts; manufacture of seacoast gun carriages 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, New York; 
manufacture of large and small cannon 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, New Jersey; man- 
ufacture of powder and high explosives 

Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Georgia; arsenal of 
storage and repair 

San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Texas; ar- 
senal of storage and repair 

Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, California; arsenal of 
storage and repair 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New Jersey; ar- 
senal of storage and repair 


‘War Department, Annual Reports, 1904, Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1904), p. 3. 


New York Arsenal, Governors Island, New 
York; arsenal of storage, issue, and purchase 


Wartime Reorganization 


The period between August 1914 and April 1917 
was a time of intense activity for American industry, 
as it answered the call to furnish weapons and mu- 
nitions for America’s Allies. In sharp contrast, the 
passive U.S. Congress tightened the War Depart- 
ment’s purse strings, stifling the development of con- 
tingency war plans until war was declared. Although 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916, had es- 
tablished guidelines for industrial mobilization, the 
Ordnance Department’s immediate problem after 
the declaration of war was a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel and industrial production capacity. As a re- 
sult, contracted war supplies were slow getting into 
production. Furthermore, in June 1917 the Secretary 
of War directed: 


that no further contracts for steel be entered into 
without a provision that the price shall be adjusted 
to the price which will later be agreed upon by 
Government officials.* 


Consequently, many contractors delayed the 
signing of Ordnance contracts until the price was es- 
tablished in September. Because a considerable 
amount of private industry was already engaged in 
filling foreign contracts, it was necessary to create or 
adapt domestic manufacturing capacities outside of 
that pledged to the Allies. To utilize America’s abun- 
dant supply of raw material and the Allies’ surplus 
machining capacity, an Interallied Munitions Pool 
was established. The United States provided the Al- 
lies with raw material, gun forgings, explosives, and 
a variety of semifinished products in exchange for 
immediate war material until such time as U.S. fac- 
tories could be converted into wartime production. 
Therefore, the Allies equipped the first U.S. divisions 
of the A.E.F. with artillery, machine guns, and nearly 


2War Department, Annual Reports, 1919, Report of the Chief of 
Ordnance (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1919), p. 3870. 
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everything else except personal equipment, small 
arms, and small arms ammunition. 

Prior to World War I, the control of the various 
divisions in the Ordnance Department had been cen- 
tralized through the Office of Chief of Ordnance in 
Washington, D.C., with the exception of certain re- 
sponsibilities delegated to government arsenals. Fol- 
lowing the declaration of war on April 6, 1917, the 
understaffed and ill-prepared centralized divisions in 
Washington were overwhelmed with negotiations for 
contracts, arranging for raw materials, building new 
plants, and securing trained personnel, which caused 
an unforseen series of new problems. Factories be- 
came congested with war orders, shortages of raw 
material appeared, and goods remained on shipping 
docks due to the lack of adequate transportation. 
Some order of priority had to be established, and it 
readily became apparent that an Ordnance Depart- 
ment reorganization was necessary. Consequently, 
old divisions were enlarged, new divisions and re- 
sponsibilities were established, and a War Industries 
Board was created to resolve the problems of pro- 
duction and procurement. The various divisions 
were subsequently reorganized along “functional” 
lines, in which one division was responsible for pro- 
duction, another for procurement, and still another 
for inspection, etc. Shortly after the outbreak of war, 
the following divisions were created within the Ord- 
nance Department under the Office of Chief of Ord- 
nance: 


Administration Division 

Estimates and Requirements Division 
Engineering Division 

Procurement Division 

Production Division 

Inspection Division 

Supply Division 

Nitrate Division 

Director of Arsenals 


Ordnance Districts 
World War I 


At the beginning of the war the Production Di- 
vision became overburdened with war orders. It 
quickly became apparent that Washington would be- 
come a national bottleneck unless radical steps were 
taken to relieve the congestion. To alleviate the 
chaos, Colonel Guy E. Tripp, Chief of the Production 
Division in Washington, decentralized production 
and created the Ordnance District concept. His idea 


was to divide the United States and Canada into 
several different production districts, each with com- 
plete control over their local areas but subject to the 
central authority in Washington. This decentraliza- 
tion was necessary to relieve the burden in Wash- 
ington, and to provide a more direct and responsive 
relationship with industry. The districts relieved the 
central authority of the overwhelming mass of rou- 
tine, and stimulated production by close-range at- 
tention while overall control remained in Washing- 
ton. 

Formal inauguration of the district policy began 
in January 1918, and by March, 11 production offices 
were established, each being responsible for all war 
materiel produced in their district. Each office was 
headed by a qualified civilian production manager 
recruited from local businessmen, who would un- 
derstand the business environment of the area. The 
Finance and Inspection Divisions were decentralized 
in March along the same lines as the Production Di- 
vision, and they established head offices in each dis- 
trict, followed shortly thereafter by other divisions. 
Managers of these divisions became members of the 
district staff, all under the authority of the civilian 
production manager. In June 1918, the production 
offices were renamed Ordnance District Offices, and 
the civilian production managers were designated 
Ordnance District Chiefs. The civilian district chief 
took orders from army officers in Washington and 
gave orders to army officers stationed in his district. 
Under that arrangement, a sense of cooperation with 
industry was achieved, and the district chief was al- 
lowed a degree of discretion that would not have been 
possible under military discipline. A technical sec- 
tion, composed of highly trained technical experts, 
was formed to advise and assist manufacturers in 
each class of materiel. Frequent conferences were 
held with contractors or their representatives for the 
discussion and resolution of problems. The collective 
efforts of the district staff stimulated production by 
establishing priorities for raw material, coal, lubri- 
cants, gauges, machinery, engineering changes, ship- 
ping orders, and prompt payment for completed 
items. Decentralization and establishment of the 
Ordnance District system proved to have the most 
favorable effect on war production throughout the 
entire war. The efficiency of the system was credited 
as the primary reason for the pronounced increase 
in production by eliminating manufacturing bottle- 
necks and optimizing the use of materials and pro- 
cesses. Decentralization of production began with 
eleven Ordnance districts, but at the end of July 1918, 
St.Louis became the twelfth, and in November Bal- 
timore became the thirteenth. 
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Bridgeport Ordnance District 


All of the military pistols and revolvers produced 
during World War I were manufactured in the Bridge- 
port Ordnance District, which was composed of the 
state of Connecticut and the four westernmost coun- 
ties of Massachusetts. The district was also respon- 
sible for approximately one-third of the Model 1917 
Enfield rifles and bayonets, and most of the shotguns, 
trench knives, and small arms ammunition. It was 
also the scene of the Bridgeport machinists strike, 
which resulted in the president’s letter of September 
13, 1918, threatening to enforce the Draft Board’s 
“work-or-fight” policy. A few days later, the district 
was also to witness the government’s commandeer- 
ing of the Smith & Wesson plant because Smith & 
Wesson refused to abide by the War Labor Board’s 
rules. The Bridgeport District organization was com- 
prised of the following staff members: 


Mr. Waldo C. Bryant, District Chief 

Lt. Colonel John M. Gibert, Inspection 
Manager 

Major Benjamin A. Franklin, Production 
Manager, later appointed District Chief 

Major John F. Conybear, Engineering 
Manager 

Major F. H. Payne, Procurement Manager 

Lt. Millar Brainard, Finance Manager 

Lt. W. Archer Foster, Property Manager 

Lt. Thomas Hewes, Personnel Manager 

Mr. Joshua L. Brooks, Industrial Service 
Manager 

Mr. Henry Hufnagel, Manager of Cost 
Accounting Section 


Following the armistice, most war orders were 
either cancelled or suspended; however, contracts in 
process of manufacture were allowed to continue on 
a decreasing scale. On December 14, 1918, district 
claims boards were established to settle with con- 
tractors whose orders had been cancelled or sus- 
pended. Each board consisted of the district chief 
acting as chairman, and four other members. Each 
manufacturer whose contract had been cancelled or 
suspended made out a claim and submitted it to the 
board. The claim was then investigated by staff mem- 
bers, cost accountants, and technical experts before 
the settlement was negotiated. When agreement was 
reached, the claim was forwarded to the Ordnance 
Claims Board in Washington for final approval. If 
the contractor and district board were unable to 
agree, the contractor had the right of appeal, which 
was heard by the Ordnance Claims Board. The Ord- 
nance District offices were closed upon the termi- 


nation of contracts and the settlement of war claims 
in their respective districts. 


Ordnance Department 
Post World War I Reorganization 


Military strategists in World War I recognized 
that certain provisions in the National Defense Act 
of 1916 were inadequate and outdated. To rectify the 
situation, the army was partially reorganized during 
the war as a result of emergency legislation and the 
pressure of war conditions. Immediately after the ar- 
mistice, the War Department took steps to perma- 
nently reorganize the army under a new plan. The 
General Staff submitted proposed changes to Con- 
gress, which were studied by the Committees on Mil- 
itary Affairs, resulting in the passage of the National 
Defense Act of June 4, 1920. This act authorized 
widespread reorganization, and it became the foun- 
dation of army organization through World War II. 
Among other changes, the Assistant Secretary of War 
now was: 


. specifically charged with supervision of the 
procurement of all military supplies and other 
business of the War Department pertaining 
thereto, and the assurance of adequate provision 
for the mobilization of material and industrial or- 
ganizations essential to war-time needs.’ 


The act further specified that the: 


... Chiefs of Branches charged with the procure- 
ment of supplies for the Army shall report to the 
Assistant Secretary of War regarding all matters 
of procurement. 


The Chiefs of Branches referred to in the act, one 
of whom was the Chief of Ordnance, determined the 
quantities of weapons and equipment needed to 
equip the proposed army. Procurement requirements 
were based on manpower requirements, which were 
determined from the general mobilization plan sub- 
mitted by the General Staff. The National Defense 
Act initially established the maximum size of the 
army at 280,000 enlisted men, but during the ensuing 
years the strength was allowed to decrease until only 
118,500 remained. Within a short time, the U.S. 
Army ranked only eighteenth among the armies of 
the world. With a diminished postwar army and a 
surplus of war materiel left over from World War I, 
there was no need to procure additional supplies. 


3Marvin A. Kreidberg and Merton G. Henry, History of Military 
Mobilization in the United States 1775-1945 (Department of the 
Army, 1955), Pamphlet No. 20-212, p. 493. 
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Mobilization plans, however, were formulated to pre- 
vent the unpreparedness that was experienced before 
World War I. On October 25, 1921, the Assistant 
Secretary of War created the Procurement Division, 
from which the Planning Branch was formed to pre- 
pare for wartime procurement and industrial mobi- 
lization. The Army and Navy Munitions Board and 
the Army Industrial College were later established as 
additional planning agencies. 

In January 1919, Major General Clarence C. Wil- 
liams, Chief of Ordnance, completely reorganized the 
Ordnance Department into four main groups: Ad- 
ministration, Technical Staff, Manufacturing Service, 
and Field Service. He changed the wartime “func- 
tional” system to a “commodity” system, whereby 
the division handling the commodity was fully re- 
sponsible for the design, development, procurement, 
production, and inspection of items under its control. 

Administration supervised all activities relating 
to contracts, legal questions, military and civilian 
personnel, guards, and building management. It was 
further subdivided into six sections: Military Train- 
ing, Military Personnel, Civilian Personnel, Auxil- 
iary, Advisory, and Contract. 

Technical Staff was to keep informed of the latest 
Ordnance developments at home and abroad and to 
advise the Chief of Ordnance accordingly; to act for 
the Chief of Ordnance in approving drawings and 
designs; to test new types of ordnance; and to review 
and recommend action on all experimental and re- 
search projects involving ordnance material. Aber- 
deen Proving Ground was placed under the direct 
supervision of Technical Staff to accomplish the test- 
ing of war material. An Ordnance Committee was 
created within Technical Staff to investigate and pass 
final judgment on the development of new types of 
ordnance materiel and the improvement of existing 
types. They approved or rejected new designs, alter- 
ations, specifications, drawings, and related propos- 
als, and reclassified old ones or declared them ob- 
solete. In some cases the projects were recommended 
for further development, and others required final 
approval from a higher authority. The final actions 
were recorded in the Ordnance Committee Minutes 
(OCMs), which constituted the “Bible of Ordnance,” 
wherein each action was identified by page number 
or item number. The Ordnance Committee consisted 
of representatives from the Technical Staff and man- 
ufacturing divisions of the Ordnance Department 
and at various times included officers from the In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Air 
Service, Chemical Warfare Service, Tank Corps, En- 


‘Ibid, p. 496. 


gineering Department, and Navy Bureau of Ord- 
nance. They replaced the prewar Boards of Officers 
and gave all of the using services an equal say in the 
determination of their weapons and equipment. 

Manufacturing Service was composed of one ex- 
ecutive division and the following five manufactur- 
ing divisions: 


Ammunition Division 

Aircraft Armament Division 
Artillery Division 

Small Arms Division 

Tank, Tractor, and Trailer Division 


Each division was responsible for the design, de- 
velopment, procurement, production, and inspection 
of the commodity that was assigned to their specific 
division. The Small Arms Division was charged with 
all activities involving pistols, revolvers, rifles, au- 
tomatic rifles, machine guns, small arms ammuni- 
tion, bayonets, sabers, trench knives, target material, 
and helmets. The following six research and manu- 
facturing arsenals were under the jurisdiction of 
Manufacturing Service, each devoting its attention 
to a selected list of material: 


Springfield Armory, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; small arms up to and including .60 
caliber, and accessories. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia; small arms ammunition, optical instru- 
ments, artillery shells, and precision fire 
control instruments for artillery. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois; 
horse equipments, personal equipments, 
tanks, mobile artillery carriages, and gun 
mounts. Also laboratory for material ac- 
ceptance tests. 

Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Massachu- 
setts; railway, seacoast, and anti-aircraft 
cannon and carriages. 

Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, New York; 
cannon of 37 millimeter and larger. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, New Jersey; explo- 
sive compounds and substitute explosives. 


The role of the manufacturing arsenals was not 
affected by the postwar reorganization. They were the 
field organizations of the Ordnance Department and 
operated in the same manner as before the war. The 
manufacture or commercial procurement of specific 
ordnance materiel was delegated to the manufactur- 
ing arsenal responsible for that commodity. In those 
instances where the item was to be procured from 
private industry, the Commanding Officer or Con- 
tracting Officer of the arsenal was directed to solicit 
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bids and negotiate contracts. At the conclusion of the 
negotiation phase, a Procurement Authority (PA) Or- 
der was issued by the Ordnance Office in Washington 
for the expenditure of the predetermined amount. 
Springfield Armory, as the principal small arms man- 
ufacturing arsenal, was the center for the design and 
development of small arms up to and including .60 
caliber and was responsible for commercially con- 
tracted small arms. The Commanding Officer was 
responsible for the administration of all small arms 
contracts under his jurisdiction. He appointed an of- 
ficer under his command as the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance, who was responsible for the production, 
inspection, and shipment of ordnance items con- 
tracted from certain outside facilities. The day-to-day 
inspection work was performed by government-em- 
ployed civilian inspectors permanently assigned to 
each plant. The civilian Chief Inspector supervised 
the inspection personnel and administered the in- 
spection policies of the Ordnance Department under 
the authority of the Army Inspector of Ordnance. 
Therefore, small arms were accepted in the name of 
the Army Inspector of Ordnance, and his initials were 
stamped on the weapons. 

The following war plants were also under the ju- 
risdiction of Manufacturing Service: Old Hickory 
plant, Tullytown Bag-Loading plant, Amatol Shell- 
Loading plant, Erie Howitzer plant, Rochester Gun 
plant, Rochester Automatic Arms plant, and the Chi- 
cago Storage Depot. These plants were used for the 
storage of war material and were available to meet 
future requirements of the service; however, most of 
them were closed within a few years. 

Field Service was created by consolidating the 
Supply Division and the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division into one organization. It was charged 
with the receipt, storage, and preservation of am- 
munition and other Ordnance stores; the repair and 
maintenance of Ordnance materiel; and administra- 
tion of all repair arsenals. In May 1919, Field Service 
was also charged with the care, preservation, and dis- 
tribution of all captured materiel. It consisted of three 
divisions: 


Supply Division 
Ammunition Supply Division 
Maintenance Division 


The Maintenance Division was responsible for 
the repair and overhaul of artillery, tanks, tractors, 
small arms, automatic weapons, and motor vehicles, 
as well as accessories and spare parts. The repair and 
overhaul of small arms was assigned to the following 
repair arsenals, with accompanying overhaul marks: 


Springfield Armory SA 
Rock Island Arsenal RIA 
Augusta Arsenal AA 
Benicia Arsenal BA 
Raritan Arsenal RA 
San Antonio Arsenal SAA 


New York Arsenal None assigned 


Although Springfield Armory and Rock Island 
Arsenal were manufacturing arsenals under the con- 
trol of Manufacturing Service, separate repair de- 
partments were established under Field Service. In 
June 1942, Springfield Armory suspended the repair 
and overhaul of service pistols, and did not resume 
until after World War II. New York Arsenal was 
closed on May 1, 1920, and never became a repair 
arsenal. Additional repair facilities were established 
after World War II. 

Although the Ordnance Department was com- 
pletely reorganized beginning in 1919, many changes 
continued to take place. New divisions were added 
as conditions dictated, and others were reshuffled. 
The fundamental assignment of duties, however, re- 
mained the same. In 1938, the name of Manufac- 
turing Service was changed to Industrial Service, and 
the Procurement Planning Division was created to 
administer industrial mobilization. 


Ordnance Districts Reactivated 


In 1922, due to the complexity and magnitude 
of integrating U.S. industrial capabilities with the 
needs of the army, the Ordnance Department con- 
cluded that the decentralization plan adopted during 
World War I was the best method to establish con- 
tacts with industry and to provide the groundwork 
for industrial mobilization. Therefore, the Ordnance 
District system was reactivated along the same guide- 
lines as originally organized in 1918, but was placed 
under the control of Manufacturing Service. The 
Chief of Ordnance created thirteen districts on May 
17, 1922, mostly within the same boundaries that 
were in existence at the end of World War I. Bir- 
mingham (Alabama) was established as the four- 
teenth district in August 1923. The Baltimore district 
was later assigned to the Philadelphia district, and 
the Los Angeles region was separated from the San 
Francisco district. 

The German High Command copied the U.S. 
Ordnance District system and divided German ter- 
ritory into Waffenamt districts. Waffenamt means 
Weapons Office, but is more accurately translated as 
Ordnance High Office or Ordnance Department. In- 
spection offices were established in each Waffenamt 
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district similar to the U.S. Inspection Division dur- 
ing World War I. Inspection marks were also similar, 
consisting of a spread eagle/inspector’s number. 
The peacetime function of the Ordnance district 
offices was to prepare for Mobilization Day (M-Day), 
officially defined as “‘... the date designated in War 
Department orders as the first day of mobilization,” 
but generally regarded as the hypothetical day when 
war would be declared. During the period between 
1922 and 1936, most districts operated with only a 
skeleton staff, usually consisting of the District Chief, 
Executive Assistant (Executive Officer), and a clerk- 
stenographer. Each district was allowed to organize 
and train in accordance with the policies of the dis- 
trict chief. Their mission was to maintain a liaison 
with manufacturers in their district. The Bridgeport 
Ordnance District consisted of Lieutenant Colonel 
Benjamin A. Franklin, Retired, as District Chief, pre- 
viously the Production Manager and District Chief 
during World War I. Lieutenant Colonel Francis H. 
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Miles, Jr., served as the Executive Officer. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1934, the name of the Bridgeport Ordnance 
District was changed to Hartford Ordnance District. 

On August 12, 1935, the Chief of Ordnance ap- 
pointed a Board of District Executive Officers to pre- 
pare a basic organization plan for the District offices 
and job specifications in accordance with such or- 
ganization. The Districts as field representatives of 
the Ordnance Department were given the broadest 
possible authority in an emergency. The plan con- 
tained charts for personnel organization, mobiliza- 
tion planning, industrial surveys, development of 
factory plans, and training of reserve officers and ci- 
vilians. The district chiefs were allowed considerable 
latitude in the detail of organization. Some districts 
organized along military lines, in which all members 
were reserve officers except clerks and inspectors. 
Other districts organized along civilian lines, with 
most of the key positions held by civilians. Each dis- 
trict was required to prepare a mobilization plan con- 
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taining essential information necessary for the dis- 
trict to pass quickly and efficiently from peacetime 
to wartime. The plan was revised annually and was 
the means through which the districts trained and 
progressed. The peacetime function was to train for 
their wartime mission. The wartime mission was “to 
direct and supervise the procurement, production, 
inspection, and acceptance for the Government of, 
and payment for, such ordnance materiel as may be 
apportioned to the district.” 

The executive offices and field branches were or- 
ganized similar to Manufacturing Service in Wash- 
ington, except the field branches were designed to 
operate along functional lines, i.e., one branch was 
responsible for production, another for inspection, 
etc. The executive group comprised the personal of- 
fices of the District Chief, the Executive Officer (Ex- 
ecutive Assistant), and other staff officials necessary 
for the operation of the district. The District Chief 
was a retired or inactive military officer, or a civilian 
representative of the Chief of Ordnance. He served 
as the titular head of the district and supervised rou- 
tine administrative activities. He was later assisted 
by a District Advisory Board and Assistant District 
Chiefs. 

The Executive Officer was the highest-ranking ac- 
tive duty military officer and Commanding Officer 
of the district. He was the operating head of the dis- 
trict by order of the Chief of Ordnance, and per- 
formed all duties normally assigned to the Com- 
manding Officer of a military station. On May 1, 
1937, Lieutenant Colonel Robert Sears was assigned 
to the Hartford Ordnance District as the Executive 
Officer, replacing Lieutenant Colonel Miles, and as- 
sumed all responsibilities of that office. On August 
3, 1937, the Office, Chief of Ordnance, issued Ord- 
nance Department Order No. 96, as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANTS OF ORDNANCE 
DISTRICTS APPOINTED INSPECTORS OF 
ORDNANCE: The Executive Assistants [Execu- 
tive Officers] of all Ordnance Districts, in addition 
to their other duties, are hereby appointed In- 
spectors of Ordnance for the inspection of articles, 
materials, and supplies currently procured by Ar- 
senals and other Ordnance establishments from 
commercial facilities located in Ordnance Dis- 
tricts to which they are assigned . . .° 


Certain limitations were attached to this order, 
but it enabled the districts to develop an inspection 
plan for the wartime objective of procurement, pro- 


sHistory, Springfield Ordnance District, Vol. 1, RG 156, WNRC. 
*History, New York Ordnance District, Appendix C, RG 156, 
WNRC. 


duction, inspection, and acceptance. The training of 
reserve officers and civilian inspectors was an im- 
portant function. Reserve officers were trained for 
their assignments through active duty, extension 
courses, and actual district problems. Civilian in- 
spectors were employed through civil service and 
were trained in arsenals, universities, and vocational 
schools. District inspection of a particular commod- 
ity was not authorized until assigned by the Office of 
Chief of Ordnance. In the meantime, District per- 
sonnel were frequently called upon to assist govern- 
ment arsenals, which provided invaluable experi- 
ence. Eventually more than 50% of the district force 
would be engaged in inspection work. 

One of the most important functions of the dis- 
trict offices during peacetime was to conduct indus- 
trial surveys and develop “manufacturers’ plans” or 
“factory plans.” The purpose of these surveys was to 
select specific manufacturing facilities for the pro- 
duction of essential articles necessary to national de- 
fense in the event of war or national emergency. The 
factory plans included engineering studies, plant lay- 
outs, detailed production plans, and new construc- 
tion where necessary. The allocated plants were fa- 
miliarized with the items to be manufactured 
through drawings, specifications, descriptions, and 
samples. A factory plan was good only to the extent 
that it would work, and actual manufacture of the 
articles using the method of the plan was performed 
where practicable. The plans were analyzed and re- 
corded, after which revisions were made to fit 
changes in manufacturing methods. In essence, the 
plans were intended to shorten the time necessary to 
initiate quantity production in an emergency. An in- 
formal agreement known as “Accepted Schedule of 
Production” was signed by most contractors, which 
specified the amount of production they were ex- 
pected to produce in a wartime emergency. 

Very little expansion was experienced within the 
Ordnance districts during the post World War I years, 
but by 1938 the political situation in Europe 
prompted Congress to authorize additional funds for 
wartime procurement planning and industrial mo- 
bilization. On June 16, 1938, the 75th Congress en- 
acted Public Act No. 639, “An Act to provide for 
placing educational orders to familiarize private 
manufacturing establishments with the production of 
munitions of war of special or technical design, non- 
commercial in character.” This act authorized an al- 
lotment of $2,000,000 per year for five successive 
years. The object was to educate private contractors 
in the production of essential items and to secure the 
necessary tools, dies, jigs, and fixtures for quantity 
production. The production equipment and manu- 
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facturing aids purchased by the contractors was paid 
for out of government funds and became the property 
of the United States. A Board of Officers selected six 
essential items for manufacture, consisting of gas 
masks, antiaircraft searchlights, semi-automatic ri- 
fles, recoil mechanisms for 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, 
forgings for 75-millimeter shells, and “machinings” 
for 75-millimeter shells. The arsenals issued invita- 
tions to bid, and four of the orders were placed in 
April 1939. 

President Roosevelt was dissatisfied with the M- 
Day concept, and at a White House conference on 
November 14, 1938, he proposed a gradual mobili- 
zation plan. An army expansion program was thereby 
initiated for industrial mobilization. On April 3, 
1939, in concurrence with the president’s national 
defense message, Congress approved a total of 
$34,500,000 for expenditures incidental to educa- 
tional orders, including production studies, factory 
plans, and other production data; and for the storage 
and maintenance of gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fixtures, 
and other special aids. On July 1, 1939, however, 
appropriations for fiscal year 1940 were cut to 
$14,250,000. For fiscal year 1940, a total of 48 edu- 
cational orders were proposed to be manufactured 
by 103 plants, divided as follows: 


Educational 
Orders Plants 
Small arms 6 6 
Ammunition 25 75 
Artillery 7 22 
Total 48 103 


On June 13, 1940, Congress approved 
$16,250,000 for educational orders in fiscal year 1941 
(beginning July 1, 1940), but the Chief of Ordnance 
later discontinued educational orders due to congres- 
sional approval of production orders. Public Act No. 
703, 76th Congress, enacted on July 2, 1940, expe- 
dited the procurement program by authorizing the 
placement of production orders without advertising 
and by approving the use of a “cost-plus-a-fixed-fee” 
form of contract. Consequently, contracts were ne- 
gotiated without competitive bidding. A procure- 
ment plan was adopted, which gave Ordnance Dis- 
tricts limited authority to place orders with private 
industry, giving proper consideration to prepared fac- 
tory plans, educational orders, etc. 

During 1940, the Hartford Ordnance District 
evolved into a full operating district. Factory plans 
so meticulously worked out in the past were being 
utilized, and the district mobilization plan was more 


"War Department, Annual Reports, 1939, Report of the Secretary 
of War (Washington, D.C.: GPO, 1939), p. 17. 


fully developed. Captain Tracy C. Kerr was placed 
in charge of the Inspection Branch in a civilian ca- 
pacity and reported directly to the District Executive 
Officer. The district was divided into three separate 
inspection zones, each with a team of inspectors as 
well as a chief inspector who reported to Captain 
Kerr. By April 1940, the number of contracts re- 
quiring inspection reached 149. Inspection work con- 
tinued to increase, and on October 1, 1940, an in- 
spection suboffice was established at the Colt plant 
under Major W.H. Weingar, later succeeded by Major 
A.H. Murtha. On December 14, 1940, the Hartford 
Ordnance District was directed to supervise all Ord- 
nance contracts in their district, including contrac- 
tual matters involving surveys, financing, inspection, 
acceptance, and payment for accepted production. 
Consequently, all production, inspection, and ac- 
ceptance responsibility was transferred from Spring- 
field Armory to the Hartford Ordnance District. The 
initials of Lieutenant Colonel Robert Sears, Army 
Inspector of Ordnance, were stamped on all Colt 
Model 1911A1 pistols inspected and accepted under 
his jurisdiction, as well as certain other materials. 

In April 1941, the awarding of small arms con- 
tracts was transferred from Springfield Armory to the 
Office of Chief of Ordnance in Washington, with cer- 
tain responsibilities delegated to the Ordnance Dis- 
tricts. Lieutenant Colonel Guy H. Drewry, as Chief 
of the Small Arms Division, was made a contracting 
officer. Springfield Armory retained technical re- 
sponsibility over drawings, specifications, etc. In Jan- 
uary 1942, the Ordnance Districts were authorized 
to make awards up to $1,000,000 upon approval of 
the War Production Board. Eventually, all awards 
were issued by the Districts. 

On July 1, 1941, Major Waldemar S. Broberg 
succeeded Colonel Sears as the Executive Officer of 
the Hartford Ordnance District and assumed all titles 
of that office. His ““W.B.” initials, however, were not 
stamped on Colt pistols until November. On July 
22nd, in accordance with Office Order No. 91, the 
entire district began reorganizing along commodity 
lines, with certain features of the functional system 
retained. The new structure was a combination staff 
and line organization operating directly under the 
command of the Executive Officer. The production 
and inspection of all ordnance materiel was handled 
by commodity divisions, and the inspection suboff- 
ices became inspection centers. 

The outbreak of war on December 7, 1941, found 
the Ordnance districts ready to meet the challenge. 
War immediately brought new vigor to the districts, 
and increased activities ensued. The mythical M-Day 
of mobilization was long past, due to the policy of 
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gradual mobilization. Many factories were already in 
production on essential war items. The administra- 
tion of virtually all war contracts was under the ju- 
risdiction of the Ordnance districts. Reserve officers 
had been called to active duty and assigned in ac- 
cordance with their training. An inspection corps had 
been recruited and the training of more inspectors 
was in progress. The districts were well prepared, but 
considerable expansion was necessary to meet future 
needs. 

On December 15, 1941, the title of the com- 
manding officer of each district was changed from 
Executive Officer to Deputy District Chief. On May 
14, 1942, the Hartford district was completely reor- 
ganized on a commodity basis. On May 23rd, the 
name of the Hartford district was changed to Spring- 
field Ordnance District to correspond with the new 
offices located at 95 State Street, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

On June 17, 1942, Colonel Guy H. Drewry, form- 
erly chief of the Small Arms Division, was appointed 
Deputy District Chief of the Springfield district. He 
replaced Colonel Broberg, who was transferred to the 
Office of Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C. On 
July 6, 1942, by authority of Ordnance Department 
Order No. 160, paragraph 13, the Deputy District 
Chief of each district was designated District Chief, 
consolidating the affairs of the districts for the first 
time under the complete control of a military officer, 
the District Chief becoming the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Army Inspector of Ordnance, and Contracting 
Officer. The civilian “District Chiefs” became “‘As- 
sistant District Chiefs,” and acted primarily in an 
advisory capacity. On July 15th, the districts were 
reorganized to parallel the manufacturing divisions 
of Industrial Service and were given full authority in 
matters of contract procurement. 

On July 15, 1945, Mr. John S. Begley succeeded 
Brigadier General Guy H. Drewry as District Chief 
in charge of the Springfield Ordnance District. Al- 
though he was a civilian, his position as District 
Chief also qualified him as the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance, and his “J.S.B.” initials were stamped on 
weapons accepted during his administration. Before 
the war he was a prominent businessman from Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts. He joined the. District staff in 
February 1942 as the Administrative Assistant in 
charge of contracting, and in August he was pro- 
moted to Deputy District Chief, second in command 
of the district. On December 5, 1945, after a short 
term as District Chief, he resigned in order to resume 
his civilian activities. 

In December 1942, the total number of all in- 
spection contracts and requisitions in force at the 


Springfield Ordnance District was 5,716, and the to- 
tal number of civilian employees was 3,548, includ- 
ing more than 2,000 civilian inspectors. By V-E Day 
the number of contracts administered by this district 
had dropped to 1,371 and the number of employees 
reduced to 2,356. The total personnel in all districts 
during peak production numbered 29,473. 

Service pistols and most other military weapons 
produced under the jurisdiction of the Ordnance Dis- 
tricts were marked with the initials of the Army In- 
spector of Ordnance to verify government accept- 
ance. The Hartford/Springfield Ordnance District 
was responsible for Colt pistols. During World War 
II, this district was first under the command of Colo- 
nel Robert Sears, succeeded by Colonel Waldemar S. 
Broberg, Brigadier General Guy H. Drewry, and Mr. 
John S. Begley. Their initials were stamped on weap- 
ons and other material produced in the district. 

New York Ordnance District was designated to 
administer the Singer educational order on May 21, 
1940, under the command of Colonel John K. Clem- 
ent, Executive Officer and Army Inspector of Ord- 
nance. Singer pistols, therefore, were marked “JKC” 
in accordance with military policy. 

Rochester Ordnance District administered both 
Remington Rand and Ithaca contracts. Lieutenant 
Colonel Frank J. Atwood succeeded Colonel Roy L. 
Bowlin as Deputy District Chief and Army Inspector 
of Ordnance on June 15, 1942. Bowlin’s ““RLB” in- 
itials were stamped on early Remington Model 1903 
rifles. Atwood’s initials were stamped on all Re- 
mington Rand and Ithaca pistols and on other items 
produced in the Rochester district after mid-1942. 
These included later Remington rifles and shotguns, 
Smith-Corona rifles, etc. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District was originally or- 
ganized along civilian lines and was responsible for 
all pistols manufactured by Union Switch & Signal 
Company. Mr. Robert C. Downie was named Ex- 
ecutive Officer and Army Inspector of Ordnance in 
July 1942, although he was a civilian. In accordance 
with the obligations of that office, he was commis- 
sioned Lieutenant Colonel directly from civilian sta- 
tus on March 22, 1943. 


Organization of Industry 
Integration Committees 


Industry Integration Committees were essen- 
tially a reorganization of 29 Ordnance Engineering 
Advisory Committees, which had been established 
in the fall of 1940. These committees provided for 
the efficient transfer of technical information to man- 
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ufacturers and provided a forum for the discussion 
and resolution of engineering difficulties. The Small 
Arms Weapon Committee was one of these com- 
mittees. With the hundreds of items to be manufac- 
tured requiring thousands of drawings, it was ex- 
pected that many questions would arise concerning 
specifications, tolerances, methods of manufacture, 
interchangeability requirements, etc. Ordnance con- 
tractors designated one or more engineers to meet 
periodically with Ordnance officers and engineers of 
other companies to solve common engineering prob- 
lems. 

Although these committees were of considerable 
benefit, a more efficient plan was required to increase 
output. To resolve the situation, Major General 
Levin H. Campbell, then the Assistant Chief of In- 
dustrial Service and later the Chief of Ordnance,*® 
conceived the idea of “integration committees.” On 
April 29, 1942, in the following letter to Donald M. 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production Board,? 
General Campbell outlined the functions of the pro- 
posed committees and the procedures which would 
govern their activities: 

It is deemed essential by the Ordnance De- 
partment in order to attain the maximum pro- 
duction of certain items of Ordnance supplies and 
materiel from available facilities, to set up under 
my direction and chairmanship a number of com- 
mittees to be composed of qualified persons, gen- 
erally representatives of the contractors engaged 
in the manufacture of such Ordnance supplies and 
materiel. 

The purpose of such committees shall be to 
provide for the interchange between contractors 
of information regarding production techniques 
and processes; to consider and make recommen- 
dations with respect to problems of production 
and supply of materials and components; and to 
consider and recommend measures for the best 
integration of the facilities of the several manu- 
facturers so as to attain maximum efficiency in 
the utilization of such facilities. It is contem- 
plated, for example, that certain manufacturers, 
because of their greater efficiency or more ade- 
quate facilities, may serve also as suppliers, in 
whole or in part, of certain parts to other manu- 
facturers; that the performance of certain opera- 
tions may be apportioned among selected con- 
tractors; or that responsibility for the supervision 


8Major General Levin H. Campbell was appointed Chief of Ord- 
nance on June 1, 1942. 

°President Roosevelt created the War Production Board on Jan- 
uary 16, 1942, with Donald M. Nelson as its head, formerly an 
official of Sears, Roebuck & Company. Among other broad powers, 
the WPB was granted authority to stop commercial production 
and reallocate plants for the manufacture of military products. 


of certain processes or supply of certain parts be 
assigned to certain companies. Generally, the pur- 
pose will be to make commonly available to each 
manufacturer, the benefit of the production ex- 
perience and techniques of all manufacturers in 
the group, and so to integrate the facilities of the 
group as to attain maximum production in the 
shortest possible time. 

The contractors’ representatives on the com- 
mittee will act solely under the direction and su- 
pervision of the Ordnance Department and will 
be limited in their functions to the collection, cor- 
relation and analysis of information and to the 
making of recommendations to the chairman of 
the committee with respect to action to be taken 
related to the purposes described above. All de- 
cisions and directions that action be taken will be 
made by the Ordnance Department. 

It is proposed that an office shall be set up for 
each such committee at some convenient and suit- 
able place in the center of the particular industry 
as headquarters for the committee, that it will be 
provided with the working executive and secre- 
tarial staff and that an officer will be designated 
to represent and act for me in my capacity as 
chairman of each such committee. 


On the following day, April 30th, the General 
Council of the War Production Board petitioned 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General, for approval of the 
program. The proposal was in violation of antitrust 
laws; however, the Attorney General approved the 
program on May Ist and gave assurance that the 
committee members would not be prosecuted as long 
as they functioned within the guidelines set forth in 
the approved plan. In addition, on June 11th, the 
77th Congress enacted Section 12 of Public Law No. 
603, which guaranteed committee members immu- 
nity from prosecution, as follows: 


SEC. 12. Whenever the Chairman of the War 
Production Board shall, after consultation with 
the Attorney General, find, and so certify to the 
Attorney General in writing, that the doing of any 
act or thing, or the omission to do any act or thing, 
by one or more persons during the period that this 
section is in effect, in compliance with any request 
or approval made by the Chairman in writing, is 
requisite to the prosecution of the war, such act, 
thing or omission shall be deemed in the public 
interest and no prosecution or civil action shall 
be commenced with reference thereto under the 
antitrust laws of the United States or the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 


On September 7th, Donald Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, issued Certificate No. 13 
in compliance with Public Law No. 603, which was 
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communicated in the following letter to Francis Bid- 
dle, Attorney General: 


Certificate No. 13 
To the Attorney General: 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 12 of 
Public Law No. 603, approved June 11, 1942, I 
submit herewith Ordnance Fiscal Circular No. 
105, dated August 22, 1942, describing the pro- 
gram of the Ordnance Department for the for- 
mation and functioning of Ordnance Department 
Industry Integration Committees. The general 
character of this program was approved by you 
on May 1, 1942, in a letter addressed to the Gen- 
eral Council, War Production Board, and a large 
number of such committees have already been 
organized and are functioning. 

I hereby approve this program for the purposes 
of Section 12 of Public Law No. 603, and after 
consultation with you, I hereby find and so certify 
to you that the doing of any act or thing or the 
omission to do any act or thing by any person, 
including committees and members thereof al- 
ready functioning under this program as well as 
those hereafter established, in compliance with 
my approval of the program, is requisite to the 
prosecution of the war. 


That was the final legal authority for the estab- 
lishment of integration committees, which was for- 
mally approved by Francis Biddle on September 9, 
1942, in the following memo: 


I have received Certificate No. 13, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1942, in which, under Section 12 of 
Public Law 603, approved June 11, 1942, you 
make the necessary finding and certification with 
respect to a program of the Ordnance Department 
for the formation and functioning of Ordnance 
Department Industry Integration Committees. 

I acknowledge that the finding and certification 
were made after consultation with me and that I 
have approved this program for the purposes of 
Section 12 of Public Law No. 603. 


The first Industry Integration Committee was es- 
tablished on April 29, 1942, for the integrated pro- 
duction of M43 Mechanical Time Fuse assemblies. 
Thereafter, other committees were organized in 
quick succession. The total number in operation at 
any one time was 131, which included committees 
for ammunition, small arms, tanks and automotive 
equipment, artillery, certain accessories, etc. 

A Production Requirements Plan was formu- 
lated to permit the transfer of material and parts from 
one plant to another within the industry to expedite 
production. The Director General for Operations, 
War Production Board, issued a form letter to each 


manufacturing facility. This letter authorized the 
sale, exchange or transfer, and receipt of materials 
and parts between members of the Committees with- 
out regard to the terms of existing priority regula- 
tions. This explains the reason for mixed contractor’s 
parts in M1 carbines, M1911A1 pistols, and others. 
Transfers also extended to the exchange of tools, 
gauges, and other manufacturing equipment. The 
form letter stated in part: 

Companies operating under the Production 
Requirements Plan are required by the terms of 
the plan and of priorities Regulation No. | to use 
material obtained with the assistance of prefer- 
ence ratings under this plan for the manufacture 
of only those products listed on their PRP appli- 
cation and for which the ratings are specifically 
assigned. However, in order to expedite the man- 
ufacture of Said Articles by the Companies in- 
cluded in said group, you are hereby authorized, 
upon request of the Ordnance Department, to sell, 
exchange, or otherwise transfer to any other mem- 
ber of said group any material or parts received 
by you or which you are entitled to receive during 
the quarter for the manufacture of Said Articles. 

You are authorized to make transfers of and 
receive material within the limits outlined herein, 
notwithstanding the fact any such transfer may be 
contrary to the provisions of Section 944.11 of 
Priorities Regulation No. | and contrary to the 
terms of the Production Requirements Plan, and 
to the extent Priorities Regulation 13 is applicable 
any such transfer shall be deemed to be expressly 
permitted within the provisions of that Regula- 
tion.!° 
Semimonthly reports of inventory were filed 

with the War Production Board, Production Require- 
ments Branch, which included the number and type 
of finished components available, expected usage for 
the month, and expected production for the ensuing 
month. The reports provided a forecast of production 
and listed the component parts immediately avail- 
able for transfer. All reports were submitted to the 
Liaison Officer at the Assistant Chairman’s office and 
distributed to appropriate member facilities. The 
War Production Board used the reports to determine 
critically needed items and authorized any necessary 
transfers. Production was quite often maintained by 
that transfer of components, raw material, or pro- 
duction equipment. Transfers were made possible by 
the standardization of raw material sizes and speci- 
fications, common production methods, inspection 
procedures, standardized component drawings, and 
the strict interchangeability of parts. 


‘Capt. A.C. Foss, Pistol Industry Integration Committee, 1942- 
1945, RG 156, WNRC. 
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Pistol Industry Integration 
Committee 


The primary purpose of the Pistol Committee 
was to collect, analyze, and exchange information 
between contractors in order to facilitate production, 
and to make recommendations to the Ordnance De- 
partment. The objective was to secure maximum 
production in the shortest time by utilizing the in- 
dustry’s knowledge and manufacturing capacity to 
the greatest possible extent. The first organized meet- 
ing of the proposed committee was held at Ithaca 
Gun Company on April 24, 1942. The agenda in- 
cluded a general discussion of drawings and speci- 
fications as well as suggestions for the improved de- 
sign of components. Ten days later, on May 4th, the 
committee was officially organized at a meeting con- 
ducted at the Office of Chief of Ordnance, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The purpose of this meeting was to set 
up a pistol committee, General Campbell being the 
Chairman and Lieutenant Colonel Edward C. Frank- 
lin the Deputy Chairman. The name of the organi- 
zation was designated “Caliber .45 Pistol Manufac- 
turers’ Production Committee’’. Each prime 
contractor appointed a minimum of two members 
to the committee, consisting of one person from the 
front office who had the authority to speak for his 
company and one person from the factory staff who 
had experience in such matters as production, en- 
gineering, etc. George K. Howland, Plant Manager 
of Remington Rand “C” Division, was appointed 
Assistant Chairman. He acted as leader of the man- 
ufacturer’s representatives. Headquarters for the 
committee were established at the Remington Rand 
plant. Brigadier General James Kirk, Chief of the 
Small Arms Division, later replaced General Camp- 
bell as Chairman; and Major Frank M. Volberg, Chief 
of the Hand Arms and Equipment Branch, became 
the Deputy Chairman. The Committee was initially 
divided into four permanent subcommittees con- 
sisting of Machine tools and Raw Material, Produc- 
tion Engineering, Inspection, and General Planning 
and Scheduling. The subcommittees coordinated 
with each other, which resulted in the close integra- 
tion of all factors involved. 

The Machine Tools and Raw Material Sub-Com- 
mittee standardized raw material specifications and 
sizes, which made possible the exchange of raw ma- 
terial between contractors, permitted the pooling of 
orders, and facilitated the disposal of surplus stock. 
It was necessary for some facilities to alter manu- 
facturing methods in order to utilize a standardized 
bill of material. Brace-Mueller-Huntley, Inc., estab- 


lished the Small Arms Raw Material Facility and 
warehouse in Rochester, New York, to stockpile raw 
material for distribution to pistol facilities and other 
small arms plants. Ithaca, Remington Rand, and 
Union Switch & Signal Company adopted the draw- 
ings and production study prepared by Singer Man- 
ufacturing Company. This standardized the stock 
sizes and manufacturing process among the three fa- 
cilities. On May 25, 1942, at a meeting of the Pistol 
Integration Committee, the three contractors ac- 
cepted many of Colt’s standard stock sizes in the 
interest of standardization. In return, an agreement 
was reached for Colt to accept Singer sizes on other 
components when their old supplies were exhausted. 
Common raw material sizes also increased the stan- 
dardization of cutting tools, gauges, fixtures, and 
other production equipment, which in turn facili- 
tated standard manufacturing methods. Raw mate- 
rial standardization was eventually achieved on all 
but three components. 

The Production Engineering Sub-Committee 
studied common production and engineering prob- 
lems, improved manufacturing tolerances, standard- 
ized drawings and specifications, and influenced to 
a considerable extent the vast improvement in in- 
terchangeability. They also recommended and tested 
engineering changes. 

The Inspection Sub-Committee standardized the 
use of inspection gauges and inspection methods at 
all pistol facilities. The Pistol Inspectors’ Council, 
although not a part of the Pistol Integration Com- 
mittee, was closely associated with the Inspection 
Sub-Committee. (See Chapter 8, ““Ordnance Inspec- 
tion and Acceptance,” p. 252-257.) Inspection stan- 
dards and procedures were established through close 
coordination between the two committees. 

The General Planning and Scheduling Sub-Com- 
mittee coordinated the exchange of raw material, fin- 
ished and semifinished components, cutting tools, 
and other production equipment, which increased 
the productive capacity of the industry. The follow- 
ing components, raw material, and production equip- 
ment were exchanged during the course of the war: 


Exchanged within 


Item Pistol Industry 
Finished pistol components 1,970,000 
Raw material 1,080,000 
Cutting tools 3,710 


If the above finished components were correctly 
proportioned, they would total over 37,000 pistols, 
and the weight of raw material approximated the 
manufacture of 85,000 pistols. 
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The following organization was in effect on July 
29, 1942: 


Chairman: 
Brigadier General James Kirk, Chief, Small 
Arms Division, OCO 
Deputy Chairman: 
Captain Frank M. Volberg, Chief, Hand Arms 
and Equipment Section, OCO 
Assistant Chairman: 
Mr. George K. Howland, Remington Rand, 
Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. (Plant Manager) 
Inspection Sub-Committee Chairman: 
Mr. R.E. Wickham, Colt (Assembly Depart- 
ment) 
Sub-Committee Members: 
Mr. Thomas Maxwell, Union Switch & Sig- 
nal 
Mr. John Oberist, Remington Rand 
General Planning and Scheduling Sub-Commit- 
tee Chairman: 
Mr. L.H. Rogers, Union Switch & Signal 
(General Superintendent) 
Sub-Committee Members: 
Mr. E.P. Green, Union Switch & Signal 
Mr. E.P. Herrick, Colt (Chief Engineer) 
Mr. J.S. Hope, Ithaca 
Mr. J.P. Brawley, Remington Rand 
Machine Tools and Raw Material Sub-Commit- 
tee Chairman: 
Mr. A.J. Gross, Remington Rand 
Sub-Committee Members: 
Mr. E.H. Young, Ithaca 
Mr. E. McLoughlin, Colt 
Mr. D.W. Souser, Union Switch & Signal 
Mr. E.P. Herrick, Colt (Chief Engineer) 
Mr. F. Meier, Remington Rand 
Production Engineering Sub-Committee Chair- 
man: 
Mr. H.E. Howland, Ithaca (General Manager) 
Sub-Committee Members: 
Mr. N.P. Smith, Ithaca 
Mr. R.M. Ellis, Remington Rand (Chief En- 
gineer) 
Mr. L.B. Ewen, Colt (Engineer) 
Mr. H.L. Bone, Union Switch & Signal 


In addition, an unofficial Pistol Magazine Sub- 
Committee was organized by Mr. M.S. Little, con- 
sisting of: 


MLS. Little Mfg. Co. 

Risdon Mfg. Co. 

Scovill Mfg. Co. 

General Shaver Corp., Electric Shaver Divi- 


sion of Remington Rand (Admitted in 
1943) 


Other notable manufacturer’s representatives 
that appeared on the committee at one time or an- 
other included the following: 


COLT 
Mr. H.A. Stevens, General Works Manager 
Mr. D.L. Armstrong, Assistant Works Man- 
ager in charge of small arms 
Mr. G.L. Strong, Manager of Assembly De- 
partment 
Mr. A.H. Messler, Engineer 


ITHACA 
Mr. J.M. Smith, former Resident Inspector of 
Ordnance at Ithaca Gun Company 


REMINGTON RAND 
Mr. Joseph E. Straub, Plant Manager begin- 
ning in June 1943 
Mr. T.F. McGill 
Mr. O.J. Tweeden 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 
Mr. E.B. Kenley (Vice-President) 
Mr. F.B. Smith 
Mr. P.C. Murray 
Mr. C.C. Thomas 


Except for minor changes in personnel, the basic 
organization remained unchanged until April 6, 
1943, at which time the various subcommittees were 
disbanded. Thereafter, the Pistol Committee acted as 
a uniform body with specific duties assigned to del- 
egated groups. 

The first task of the Pistol Committee was to 
standardize component drawings. At the beginning 
of the war there was one set of Ordnance drawings, 
which had been prepared by Springfield Armory in 
agreement with Colt’s specifications. As the new 
prime contractors initiated production, certain mod- 
ifications of the drawings were necessary for the man- 
ufacture of completely interchangeable pistols. On 
August 20 and 21, 1942, at a meeting with all con- 
tractors and Ordnance officials in attendance, one set 
of applicable drawings was standardized, suitable for 
all methods of manufacture in use. The Pistol Com- 
mittee recommended many changes throughout the 
war, most importantly the elimination of possible 
interferences due to the accumulation of tolerances 
and the methods of dimensioning. All recommen- 
dations were directed towards functionability and in- 
terchangeability. During the period from August 
1942 to October 1944, the Ordnance Department ap- 
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proved 363 component drawing changes that were 
recommended by the Pistol Committee. 

On August 24, 1942, First Lieutenant Albert C. 
Foss, later Captain, was assigned to the Assistant 
Chairman’s office as the the Ordnance Representa- 
tive, also referred to as the Liaison Officer. His duty 
was to coordinate the activities of the pistol com- 
mittee with the Ordnance Department. He was later 
given full authority to approve the transfer of com- 
ponent parts, raw material, and production equip- 
ment without coordinating through the Ordnance 
Department. 

On January 8, 1943, the name of the committee 
was changed to “Pistol Industry Integration Com- 
mittee.” At that time Springfield Armory was ad- 
mitted to committee membership. 

In June 1943, because of inferior pistol quality 
at Remington Rand, George K. Howland was trans- 
ferred to another plant and Joseph E. Straub was 
named plant manager of “C” Division. On July 20, 
1943, Harry E. Howland,'! General Manager of Ith- 
aca, was appointed Assistant Chairman of the pistol 
committee by Brigadier General James Kirk, Chief 
of Small Arms Division. On July 23rd, the Industry 
Integration Committee Section, Small Arms Branch, 
Industrial Service, issued the following directive: 


This is to advise that Mr. H.E. Howland, Ithaca 
Gun Company, Ithaca, New York has been ap- 
pointed as Assistant Chairman of the Small Arms 
Pistol Industry Integration Committee in the 
place of Mr. G.K. Howland formerly of the Re- 
mington Rand Company, Syracuse, New York. 
The headquarters of the Pistol Committee will, 
therefore, be moved to Ithaca and the address will 
be Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, New York. Capt. 
A.C. Foss, Jr., Ordnance Representative will also 
move his headquarters from Syracuse to Ithaca 
Gun Company, Ithaca, New York as soon as con- 
venient. 


"The relationship between George K. Howland of Remington 
Rand and Harry E. Howland of Ithaca is not known. 


On November 1, 1943, the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company was officially dropped from member- 
ship following cancellation of their pistol contract. 
Also on November Ist, the High Standard Manu- 
facturing Company of New Haven, Connecticut, and 
the Flannery Bolt Company of Bridgeville, Pennsy]- 
vania, prime contractors for pistol barrels, were ad- 
mitted to committee membership. 

Throughout the history of the committee, Ord- 
nance specialists, subcontractors, and other involved 
persons were invited to participate in various com- 
mittee activities. On November 17, 1944, the com- 
mittee was placed on an inactive status due to re- 
ductions in the pistol program. On September 1, 
1945, following the cessation of hostilities, the com- 
mittee was officially terminated. Interchangeability 
and the overall quality of service pistols during World 
War II reached the highest level since the Model 1911 
automatic pistol had been adopted. The Ordnance 
Department considered the M1911A1 pistol vastly 
superior to the Model of 1911. Endurance tests in- 
dicated that the service life of the M1911A1 was 
7,500 rounds without malfunction or replacement of 
component parts. 

The pistol committee achieved its ultimate goal 
of securing maximum production in the shortest pos- 
sible time, with minimum cost and highest quality. 
Their efforts solved production and design problems, 
standardized specifications, eliminated manufactur- 
ing bottlenecks, and maintained production at the 
highest rate through the transfer of raw material, 
component parts, and production equipment. Inte- 
gration was made possible by the use of common 
subcontractors and by the pooling of orders for tool- 
ing, gauges, and raw material. The standardization 
of component drawings, raw material sizes and spec- 
ifications, manufacturing methods, and inspection 
procedures all served the purpose of utilizing the ca- 
pacity of the industry to the greatest possible extent. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Ordnance Inspection and 
Acceptance: 1900-1945 


Prior to 1907, the inspection of material pro- 
cured in the vicinity of Springfield Armory, Frank- 
ford and Watertown Arsenals, was assigned to officers 
stationed at those facilities. Contracts in the vicinity 
of Washington, D.C., were inspected by an officer 
from the Washington Ordnance Office. Material 
manufactured in outlying districts was inspected by 
an officer stationed either at a contractor’s plant or at 
a centralized location. The role of inspection and ac- 
ceptance was delegated to different military organi- 
zations from time to time depending on the needs of 
the War Department, but the methods of inspection 
remained basically unchanged. 

Springfield Armory was the principal small arms 
manufacturing arsenal of the Ordnance Department, 
and was responsible for commercially contracted 
weapons in the surrounding area. It became the cen- 
ter for design and development of small arms up to 
and including .60 caliber. The Armory was a gigantic 
military complex, operated mostly by civilians and at 
times managed by as few as four military officers. It 
was necessary for each officer to supervise one or 
more departments, which included the Hill Shops, 
Water Shops, Detachment of Ordnance, Experimen- 
tal Department, Paymaster, Quartermaster, Store- 
keeper, Commissary, Post Adjutant, and Inspector of 
Contract Arms. They were also required to serve as a 
member on a Board of Officers from time to time. 
Inspection and acceptance of small arms procured 
from outside contractors was one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of Springfield Armory. The Command- 
ing Officer assigned an officer from his staff to admin- 
ister the inspection of arms being procured under 
contract, which was in addition to the regular arsenal 
duties of the officer. The following Springfield Ar- 
mory Post Order No. 29, dated November 23, 1889, 
was a typical assignment: 


I. Captain S.E. Blunt, Ord. Dept., Assistant at this 
Armory, in addition to his duties as Inspector of 
Gatling Guns, is hereby appointed Inspector of 
Colt’s Revolvers now under contract with the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company, of Hartford, 


Conn., to which point he will proceed from time 
to time when his presence there may be necessary. 


II. Mr. R.A. Carr, U.S. Sub-Inspector, in addition 
to his present duties as Sub-Inspector of Gatling 
Guns, will report to the General Manager of the 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company for duty as Sub- 
Inspector of Colt’s Revolvers. He will make re- 
ports of his inspection direct to Capt. S.E. Blunt. 


Army Inspectors of Ordnance 


As previously mentioned, the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance assigned to Colt and other small arms fa- 
cilities in the New England area was appointed by 
the Commanding Officer of Springfield Armory. He 
was the officer in charge of Ordnance inspection at 
one or more outside plants, but remained perma- 
nently stationed at Springfield Armory. Among other 
administrative duties, he was responsible for serial 
number assignments. It was necessary for him to 
travel to and from each plant to certify the inspection 
of completed weapons, and to formally accept them 
on behalf of the War Department. He did not per- 
sonally inspect the weapons except in special situa- 
tions. His initials stamped on commercially con- 
tracted weapons served as a government property 
mark, signifying acceptance on behalf of the U.S. 
Government. Weapons manufactured at Springfield 
Armory did not require a government property mark, 
as they were already government property. Those 
weapons with an inspector’s cartouche or initials sig- 
nified final inspection and acceptance by the armory. 
Prior to about 1900, the officer in charge of inspection 
at Colt was titled “Inspector of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Gatling Guns.” After about 1900, he was titled “In- 
spector of Contract Arms, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Springfield Armory.” 

The following sections list the military and ci- 
vilian Ordnance inspectors as well as their official 
titles from 1900 to 1945, followed by a brief sum- 
mation of their military careers: 
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Inspector of Contract Arms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Springfield Armory 


John T. Thompson, Captain 
Inspector of Contract Arms 


J.T.T. 


Aug. 8, 1899-Oct. 31, 1903 


(also temporary Inspector at S&W, Feb. 23, 1901-Unknown) 
(Colt M1900 and M1902 pistols, Colt revolvers, Colt Gatling guns, 


and Smith & Wesson revolvers) 
Born in Kentucky 
West Point Graduate 
Captain 
Major 
Lt. Colonel 
Colonel 
Retired 
Recalled 
Brig. General, U.S.A. 
Discharged 


John T. Thompson (1860-1940) is undoubtedly 
one of the most famous officers in the history of the 
Ordnance Department. He transferred from the Ar- 
tillery Corps to the Ordnance Department on De- 
cember 15, 1890, serving with distinction at Spring- 
field Armory, Frankford Arsenal, and the Ordnance 
Office in Washington. During his long career, he 
wrote numerous articles on military weapons, as- 
sisted in the development of firearms, and was co- 
inventor of the caliber .22 Hoffer-Thompson con- 
version unit for the Model 1903 Service Rifle. He 
also served on numerous Ordnance Boards, includ- 
ing the 1904 board that ascertained the caliber of 
bullet necessary for a military service pistol. On No- 
vember 2, 1914, Thompson retired from active duty 
at his own request after 32 years of service. Upon 
retirement he became the chief engineer of Reming- 
ton Arms Company, for whom he designed, built, 


Dec. 31, 1860 
Jun. 13, 1882 
Jun. 15, 1898 
Jun. 25, 1906 
Jan. 21, 1909 
Oct. 30, 1913 
Nov. 2, 1914 
Apr. 1917 

Aug. 27, 1918 
Dec. 20, 1918 


and supervised the Eddystone plant at Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. In April 1917, Thompson was recalled to 
active duty in the Ordnance Department, becoming 
the Chief of Small Arms Division, Advisory Engi- 
neer, Director of Ordnance Training, and Director of 
Arsenals. He was instrumental in converting the cal- 
iber .303 British Enfield rifle into the caliber .30, 
Model of 1917 for U.S. military requirements. After 
Thompson returned to civilian life at the end of 1918, 
he invented the caliber .45 Thompson Submachine 
Gun, popularly known as the “Tommy Gun,” which 
became almost as famous as the Model 1911 auto- 
matic pistol. In 1920, Thompson formed the Auto- 
Ordnance Corporation, and later the Thompson Au- 
tomatic Arms Corporation. He designed several au- 
tomatic weapons, receiving many patents through 
the Auto-Ordnance Corp. 
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0.C.H. 


J.E.H. 


W.S.P. 


'Co-inventor of the Hoffer-Thompson conversion unit, caliber .22, 


Odus C. Horney, Captain 
Temporary Inspector of Contract Arms 


Born in Illinois 

West Point Graduate 
Captain 

Major 

Lt. Colonel 

Resigned 

Recalled, Major, Ord. R.C. 
Colonel, Ord. N.A. 

Brig. Gen., Ord. U.S.A. 
Honorably discharged 
Reapplied permanent status 
Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

Retired 


Jay E. Hoffer, Captain! 
Inspector of Contract Arms 


(Colt revolvers and Colt Gatling guns) 


Born in Pennsylvania 
West Point Graduate 
Captain 

Major 

Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

C.O. Springfield Armory 
Retired 


William S. Peirce, Major 
Inspector of Contract Arms 
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c. 1901 

Sep. 18, 1866 
Jun. 12, 1891 
Dec. 8, 1899 
Jun. 25, 1906 
Aug. 5, 1911 
Jul. 14, 1915 
Jul. 11, 1917 
Jan. 21, 1918 
Aug. 27, 1918 
Jun. 1, 1919 
Jun. 2, 1919 
Jun. 2, 1919 
Jul. 1, 1920 
Sep. 18, 1930 


Oct. 31, 1903-Mar. 6, 1906 


Nov. 12, 1869 

Jun. 11, 1892 

Nov. 23, 1901 

Jun. 25, 1906 

Oct. 30, 1913 

Jul. 26, 1917 

Mar. 15, 1918-Sep. 16, 1918 
Jan. 26, 1919 


Mar. 6, 1906-Apr. 20, 1907 


(Colt Revolvers and Colt contract M1904 machine guns) 


Born in Vermont 

West Point Graduate 
Captain 

Major 

Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

Acting Chief of Ordnance 
Brig. General 

Died on active duty 


for the U.S. Service Rifle, Model of 1903. 


May 16, 1864 

Jun. 11, 1888 

Jul. 7, 1898 

Jun. 25, 1906 

Feb, 12, 1910 

Apr. 6, 1915 

Apr. 19, 1918-May 3, 1918 
Jul. 16, 1921 

Jul. 10, 1923 
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Inspector of Ordnance, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


On April 21, 1907, due to increased staffing of 
the Ordnance Department, the inspection of certain 
contract arms was transferred to the newly created 
office of Inspector of Ordnance, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, although the assigned officer was still sta- 


Kenneth Morton, Major 

Inspector of Ordnance 

Colt M1907 pistols: 
Serial nos. 1-205 


K.M. 


tioned at Springfield Armory. His duties comprised 
the inspection of material under manufacture at 
American and British Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
E.W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; Scovill Mfg. Co., Wa- 
terbury, Conn.; Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; United States Rapid Fire Gun 
and Powder Co., Derby, Conn.; and Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Apr. 21, 1907-Jul. 6, 1908 


(also Savage M1907 pistols, Colt contract M1904 machine guns, 


and various other material) 
Born in Massachusetts 
West Point Graduate 
Captain 

Major 

Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

Retired 


Frank Baker, Colonel 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt M1909 revolvers: 
Serial nos. 30001-42800 
(and various other material) 
Born in Massachusetts 
West Point Graduate 
Captain 
Major 
Lt. Colonel 
Colonel 
Retired 


F.B. 


Apr. 12, 1869 
Jun. 11, 1892 
Dec. 18, 1901 
Nov. 12, 1906 
Nov. 3, 1914 
Feb. 14, 1918 
Feb. 21, 1920 


Jul. 7, 1908-Jan. 1, 1911 


Oct. 29, 1849 
Jun. 14, 1872 
Jun. 14, 1886 
Jun. 14, 1902 
Jun. 25, 1906 
Mar. 17, 1908 
Oct. 29, 1913 


Inspector of Ordnance, U.S. Army, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Springfield Armory 


The arrangement of having an Inspector of Ord- 
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unsatisfactory. Therefore, on January 1, 1911, the 
position was transferred back to the jurisdiction of 
Springfield Armory. The Commanding Officer again 
delegated officers under his command to inspect ma- 


terial at different locations in the same manner as 


nance specifically assigned to certain plants proved 


Major Penfield resigned from the Army because 
of certain ‘“‘unbearable conditions’? existing at 
Frankford Arsenal, his last assigned station. After his 
resignation he accepted a position as Works Manager 


Walter G. Penfield, Major 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt M1911 Pistols: 
Serial nos. 1-101500 + (Approximate) 
1-101340 (Observed) 
Colt M1909 revolvers: 
Serial nos. 42801-49503 
Born in Connecticut 
Private, Art. 
2nd Lt., Inf. 
Ist Lt., Ord. 
Captain, Ord. 
Major, Ord. 
Resigned commission 


Gilbert H. Stewart, Major 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt M1911 pistols: 
Serial nos. 
101620-229630 
Colt M1917 revolvers: 


before. 


Jan. 2, 1911-Sep. 30, 1914 


Nov. 11, 1872 
May 19, 1898 
Apr. 10, 1899 
Jun. 21, 1902 
Jul. 1, 1907 

Oct. 13, 1910 
Mar. 1, 1915 


at Remington Arms—UMC Co., Bridgeport, Conn. As 
an interesting by-line, Walter H. Penfield, relation- 
ship unknown, was at that time a vice-president of 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Sep. 30, 1914-Jan. 12, 1918 


101500-230000 + (Approximate) 
(Observed) 


Serial nos. 1-30000 + (military nos.) 
S&W M1917 revolvers: 
Serial nos. 1-42000 + 


Born in Kansas 

West Point Graduate 

Ist Lt., Ordnance 
Captain, Ordnance 
Major, Ordnance 

C.O. Springfield Armory 
Lt. Colonel, Ord. N.A. 
Colonel, Ord. U.S.A. 

Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

C.O. Springfield Armory 
Brig. General A.U.S. 
Retired 


Personal file of Walter G. Penfield, O.O. 37971/153, dated June 


28, 1915, RG 156, NA. 


Nov. 12, 1878 

Jun. 12, 1902 

Jul. 1, 1904 

Jul. 1, 1909 

Jul. 26, 1916 

Jan. 11, 1918-Mar. 15, 1918 
Jan. 21, 1918 

Sep. 4, 1918 

Nov. 26, 1924 

Mar. 1, 1934 

Sep. 13, 1938-Jun. 10, 1942 
Nov. 16, 1940 

Jun. 30, 1942 
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Major Stewart served as Inspector of Ordnance 
at Colt until January 12, 1918, even though Major 
John M. Gibert was appointed to that position on 
August 10, 1917.3 Stewart remained as Inspector of 
Ordnance at Smith & Wesson until April 1, 1918. 
Thereafter, a flaming bomb symbol became the ac- 
ceptance mark on S&W M1917 revolvers. 


Civilian Ordnance Inspectors 


The routine work of inspection was performed 
by various grades of civilian Ordnance inspectors sta- 
tioned at the Colt plant when required during the 
manufacture of Ordnance material. Their presence 
was necessary to ensure that standardization of ma- 
terial and quality of workmanship was consistent 
with the highest standards of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. They were regular employees of Springfield 
Armory, and at the completion of their assignment 
they returned to the Armory and resumed their nor- 
mal duties. Prior to about 1880, inspectors were tem- 
porarily assigned to Colt for the inspection of re- 
volvers and Gatling guns. They performed the 
necessary inspections and stamped their initial (or 
initials) on the weapons they inspected, which sig- 
nified final government inspection. As more weapons 
were procured and more inspectors added to the ros- 
ter, a foreman of the Inspection Department was 
placed in charge of specific types of firearms, with 
permanent station at the Colt factory during man- 
ufacture. From that time onward, his initials were 
stamped on all weapons inspected under his super- 
vision rather than the initials of the individual in- 


David F. Clark 
Sub-Inspector at Colt 
(Colt M1873 revolvers) 


D.F.C. 


3Inspection Division file N474.6/1 and Small Arms Division file 
R474.6-35/75, RG 156, WNRC. 


spectors. He was the inspection representative of the 
Ordnance Department, directly responsible to the 
Army Inspector of Ordnance assigned to Colt. His 
proper title was variously listed as ““Sub-Inspector of 
Colt’s Revolvers,” “U.S. Sub-Inspector,” or “Sub- 
Inspector, Ordnance Department.” 

On December 18, 1911, Francis (Frank) L. Hos- 
mer, civilian employee at Springfield Armory, was 
assigned to Colt for the Ordnance inspection of 
Model 1911 pistols: 


SPECIAL ORDERS, ) 


) 
NO. 60 ) 


Pursuant to instructions contained in paragraph 
2, 3d endorsement, O.O. 13092/2210, Dec. 11, 
1911, Mr. F.L. Hosmer will proceed to the works 
of the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn., for duty as assistant inspector of ordnance 
at the above works, to arrive there on Dec. 18, 
1911, reporting upon arrival to Mr. R.A. Carr, 
sub-inspector, for duty, and also by letter to the 
Commanding Officer of this Armory.* 


Frank Hosmer was the first inspector of Model 
1911 pistols, and became foreman of the Ordnance 
Inspection Department replacing Rinaldo A. Carr as 
the principal inspector. At about this time the official 
title of the principal ordnance inspector at Colt was 
changed from Sub-Inspector to Assistant Inspector. 
Subordinate inspectors were identified as sub-in- 
spectors and assistant sub-inspectors. By December 
1912, four sub-inspectors were working under Hos- 
mer’s supervision. 

The following inspectors were in charge of Ord- 
nance inspection at Colt from 1880 to 1925: 


Jan. 17, 1880-Nov. 1889 


4Mr. Francis L. Hosmer was appointed Assistant Inspector at Colt 
on December 11, 1911, by order of the Chief of Ordnance. 
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Rinaldo A. Carr 
Sub-Inspector at Colt 


R.A.C. 


(Colt M1873 revolvers, Gatling guns, 


and cal. .38 revolvers) 
(Colt M1900 and M1902 pistols) 
(Colt M1902 revolvers) 
(Colt M1909 revolvers) 
(Colt M1911 pistols) 
Inspector of Greek revolvers 
Retired 


Kelly S. Morse 


K.S.M. 


Nov. 23, 1889-1912 


1889-1907 
1900-1902 
1902 
1909-1911 
1914-1915 
1915-1916 
Aug. 20, 1920 


(Assistant to R.A. Carr, and principal inspector at various intervals.) 


(Colt revolvers, caliber .38) 


(also sub-inspector at Smith & Wesson) 


Francis (Frank) L. Hosmer 
Assistant Inspector at Colt 


Hor H 


Jan. 8, 1901-c.1904 


Dec. 18, 1911-Aug. 15, 1925 
(except Jun. 26, 1916-Sep. 18, 1916) 


Colt M1911 and Improved M1911 pistols: 
Serial numbers 1-710000 except 133187 to about 137400 
(His ““H” mark began shortly after serial no. 101) 


(also Colt M1917 revolvers) 


S W.E. Strong 
Temporary Inspector at Colt 
Colt M1911 pistols: 


1917-1919 


Aug. 14, 1916-Oct. 13, 1916 


Serial nos. 133187-137400 (approximate) 


Inspection Marks 
1912-May 1918 


Inspection marks were used to verify that com- 
ponents, assemblies, and completed weapons met 
Ordnance specifications. They were divided into 
three classifications consisting of provisional inspec- 
tion, final inspection, and acceptance. The provi- 
sional inspection mark indicated a preliminary in- 
spection prior to completion of the weapon, such as 


the “H” mark of Frank Hosmer. He stamped his 
initial ““H” on top of the receiver at the 12 o’clock 
position relative to the disconnector hole, on the rear 
of the slide above the firing pin stop, and originally 
on the end of the barrel extension to indicate pro- 
visional Ordnance inspection. The “‘H” marks on the 
slide and barrel extension were stamped in a hori- 
zontal position until about serial number 6500. The 
“H” on the barrel was relocated to the top of the 
chamber at about serial number 25000. These three 
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components were stamped with Hosmer’s ““H’”’ mark 
from about serial number 101 to 710000, except 1916 
pistols serialed from 133187 to about 137400. These 
1916 pistols were stamped with an “S” provisional 
inspection mark in the same locations identifying 
W.E. Strong. On August 14, 1916, Mr. Strong was 
placed in charge of Ordnance inspection at Colt while 
Frank Hosmer was on temporary duty at San An- 
tonio Arsenal. Hosmer returned on September 18th, 
but all or most of the provisional inspections had 
been completed by then. Strong was relieved of duty 
on October 13th. 

The final inspection mark indicates that a com- 
pleted weapon meets Ordnance specifications, but on 
Model 1911 pistols it also signified government ac- 
ceptance. This final inspection and acceptance mark 
on Model 1911 pistols consisted of the initials or 


Provisional Ordnance Inspection 
marks on M1911 pistols: 
1. Serial number 5800. ‘‘H’’ marks with serifs 


Figure 8-1 


monogram of the Army Inspector of Ordnance 
stamped on the left side of the receiver above the 
magazine catch. It indicated that the weapon was 
inspected and accepted under his authority on behalf 
of the War Department, and established that it was 
government property. This mark is referred to in 
Ordnance records as the “Inspector’s Initials,” “In- 
spector’s Cartouche,” or “Acceptance Stamp,”  al- 
though the Army Inspector of Ordnance did not per- 
sonally inspect the weapons. A designated Ordnance 
inspector stationed at the Colt factory normally per- 
formed the final inspection and stamped the Inspec- 


‘ tor’s Initials. After the Army Inspector of Ordnance 


left office, his stamp continued to be used until new 
stamps were fabricated for the incoming Inspector. 
Consequently, outdated stamps were sometimes used 
for several months. 


stamped horizontally until about serial number 
6500. 

2. Serial number 13346. “H” marks without serifs 
stamped vertically beginning at about serial 
number 6500. The “H” mark on the barrel ex- 
tension moved to top of barrel at about serial 
number 25000. ““H” marks with serifs reappeared 
(receiver and slide) in mid 1918 through 1924. 

3. Serial number 134998. “S” mark on 1916 slide. 
The “H” under the firing pin stop is a Colt in- 
spection mark commonly found on 1916 slides. 
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Rules for Inspection: 
Colt Automatic Pistol, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1911 


In May 1911, when the first contract for Model 
1911 pistols was awarded to Colt, there were no es- 
tablished Ordnance specifications for automatic pis- 
tols. The contract simply stated: 


The pistols will be the same in all respects as the 
automatic pistol originally tested at Springfield 
Armory on March 15, 1911, with the exception 
of the hammer and frame. 


The only pistol on hand was serial number 2 of 
the Model 1911 prototype “Special Army” series, 
which had been fired some 10,000 rounds. The bore 
was worn to the extent that it could not be gauged 
for exact dimensions, therefore, Colt furnished the 
proper dimensions and the necessary manufacturing 
gauges to Ordnance inspectors for systematic in- 
spection. The trigger pull for new pistols was estab- 
lished at 6 pounds minimum and 7'/. pounds max- 
imum. It was thought that the pull would be reduced 
slightly after inspection and firing tests, which would 


RULES FOR INSPECTION 


2S 
COLT’S AUTOMATIC PISTOLS, 


CAL. .45, MODEL 1911. 


1 Inspect receivers for seams, after polishing. 
2 Inspect slides for seams, after polishing 


3 Inspect barrels for size and defects of bore, rifling and cham- 
ber. 


4 Inspect front and rear sights for height after assembling to 
slide. 


5 Inspect assembled pistol to see if slide and magazine function 
properly: weigh trigger pull. 


6 Inspect action of pistol by firing full number of rounds in one 
magazine, or until satisfied pistol works properly. 


7 Inspect for interchangeability by taking down 10 per cent., 
mixing parts and re-assembling. 


8 Inspect both sides of pistol for marking, and entire pistol for 
general appearance and finish. 


9 Inspect magazines for surface defects and finish. 
10 Mark Inspector’s initials. 


AVRINGFIELD Armory, 
Sept. 1, 1911 


Figure 8-2 Sept. 1, 1911 


place the resultant trigger pull of all pistols within 
the desirable range of 5!/2 to 7 pounds. On September 
1, 1911, rules for inspection were prepared at Spring- 
field Armory and issued to Ordnance inspectors at 
Colt a few days later. (Figure 8-2.) 

During February 1913, it was found that a num- 
ber of barrels burst while firing due to material faults 
in the steel. Consequently, the Ordnance Department 
ordered Frankford Arsenal to furnish the Ordnance 
inspector at Colt with 50,000 special proof cartridges, 
which were loaded to produce 50% more pressure 
than the service cartridge. These cartridges were de- 
livered in March. Thereafter, each new barrel was 
proof fired in a special test fixture by a Colt inspector 
in the presence of an Ordnance inspector. The barrel 
was then subjected to a visual inspection for defects, 
and the chamber was gauged for evidence of enlarge- 
ment. At about serial number 25000, barrels were 
stamped with a “P” proofmark on top of the chamber 
to signify that the barrel had passed the proof-firing 
test. Also at about this same time, the “H” inspection 
mark of Frank Hosmer was moved from the end of 
the barrel extension to the top of the chamber. On 
March 6, 1913, the rules for inspection were modified 
to include the proof firing requirement. (Figure 8-3.) 


RULES FOR INSPECTION 
+or— 
THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL, 
CAL. .45, MODEL 1911. 


Inspect receivers for seams and general finish, after polishing. 
2 Inspect slides for seams and general finish, after polishing. 


3 Inspect barrels for size and defects of bore, rifling and cham- 
ber. Each barrel to be proved with a cartridge giving a 
pressure 50 per cent. in excess of the service cartridge. 


4 Inspect front and rear sights for height after assembling to 
slide. See that front and rear sights are properly secured 
to slide. 


5 Inspect assembled pistol to see if slide and magazine function 
properly; weigh trigger pull. Minimum 6 lbs. Maxi- 
mum 7} lbs., weighed at center of contact of finger with 
the trigger. 


_ 


6 Inspect action of pistol by firing full number of rounds in one 
magazine, or until satisfied pistol works properly. Am- 
munition to be furnished by the United States. 

7 Inspect for interchangeability by taking down 10 per cent., 
mixing parts and re-assembling. Target 10 per cent. for 
accuracy. 

8 Inspect both sides of pistol for marking, and entire pistol for 
general appearance and finish. 

9 Inspect magazine for surface defects and finish. 


10 Mark Inspector’s initials. 


Sprincrizty Armory, 
March 6, 1913. 


Figure 8-3 = March 6, 1913 
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The following inspection procedures were estab- 
lished in 1913 and remained in force through 1925 
with only slight changes: 


1. Three components were inspected in the “bright” 

(unblued) stage as follows: 

Receiver: Inspected for seams (cracks), general 
finish and polishing. 

Slide: Inspected for seams, general finish and pol- 
ishing. 

Barrel: Inspected for seams, proved with one 
high-pressure shot, gauged for diameter of bore 
and rifling, and gauged for depth and diameter 
of chamber. 

These accepted components were inspected 
and stamped with Frank Hosmer’s ““H” inspec- 
tion mark and then returned to Colt for bluing. 
After bluing the pistols were assembled and sub- 
mitted for Ordnance inspection. 

2. The assembled pistols were inspected as follows: 

Operation 1. Function tested by firing eight 
rounds. 

Operation 2. Cleaning. 

Operation 3. 10% of the pistols were inter- 
changed with each other. 

Operation 4. Hammer checked to ensure that 
it stayed back when the slide was 
operated as quickly as possible. 

Operation 5. Safety lock function tested. 

Operation 6. Grip safety function tested. 

Operation 7. Grip safety checked to ensure 
that it did not stick when the trig- 
ger was released very slowly. 

Operation 8. Hammer tested to see if it could 
be let down slowly with one 
hand. 

Operation 9. Trigger pull weighed. 

Operation 10. Magazine tested to see if it would 
drop out freely when the maga- 
zine catch was depressed. 

Operation 11. Inspected for general finish and 
appearance. 

Operation 12. Initials of the Inspector of Ord- 
nance (such as WGP, GHS, etc.) 
stamped on the left side of the 
receiver. 

Operation 13. Dipped in oil bath in preparation 
for packing. 

Operation 14. Packing. 


oe) 


In addition, 10% of the pistols were targeted for 
accuracy. 


One man normally inspected about 25 pistols a 
day. As production increased, additional Ordnance 


inspectors were transferred from Springfield Armory 
to Colt. In 1914, Rinaldo A. Carr was assigned to 
Colt, but he was later granted a leave of absence to 
work for Colt inspecting revolvers for the Greek 
Government. In 1915, David A. Turner and Kelly S. 
Morse were added to the inspection team, and A.L. 
Hallstrom was assigned in October 1916. In August 
1917, Elbert H. Dewey, Francis B. Austin, Andrew 
H. Forsythe, and T.L. Childs were added to the force. 


Inspection Division 


The Inspection Section of the Ordnance De- 
partment became the Inspection Division in January 
1918. They were charged with all duties pertaining 
to the inspection and acceptance of all ordnance, ord- 
nance stores, and supplies procured by purchase or 
manufacture, except those manufactured in govern- 
ment arsenals. Each major plant was organized with 
an inspection force consisting of an Army Inspector 
of Ordnance, Chief Inspector, Assistant Chief In- 
spector, Division Inspector, Gauge Inspector, Engi- 
neer of Tests, Chief Chemist, Foreman of Inspection, 
sub-inspectors, and clerks. Inspectors and all sub- 
ordinate personnel were civilians employed in ac- 
cordance with Civil Service Regulations. 

The Army Inspector of Ordnance was an Army 
Officer, usually commissioned in the Ordnance Re- 
serve Corps or National Army. He was in charge of 
the inspection team and was directly responsible to 
the Inspection Manager of the respective Ordnance 
District. Colt, Remington Arms-UMC, Smith & 
Wesson, Winchester, and other plants in the state of 
Connecticut and the four westernmost counties of 
Massachusetts were under the authority of the 
Bridgeport Ordnance District. 

Major John M. Gibert, Ordnance National 
Army, was assigned to the Colt plant at Hartford on 
August 10, 1917, as the Army Inspector of Ordnance; 
however, Major Gilbert H. Stewart, Springfield Ar- 
mory, continued to serve in that capacity until Jan- 
uary 12, 1918. This confusing situation was finally 
resolved by the Inspection Division in their first of- 
ficial directive. Gibert’s initials, consisting of the let- 
ters JMG entwined in a circular monogram, were 
stamped on Colt-produced weapons shortly after 
January 12th. On March 29, 1918, he was appointed 
Inspection Manager of the Bridgeport Ordnance Dis- 
trict, and Major F.G. Root, Chief Inspector, became 
the temporary Army Inspector of Ordnance at Colt. 
In May, Captain V.A. Root was permanently assigned 
to to that position, but his initials were not stamped 
on weapons. Gibert’s JMG acceptance monogram 
continued to be used on Model 1911 pistols and 
Model 1917 revolvers until May 15, 1918. 
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John M. Gibert, Lt. Colonel 
Army Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt M1911 pistols: 

Serial nos. 

230630-301935 
Colt M1917 revolvers: 

Serial nos. 
(also Colt machine guns) 
Inspection Manager of Bridgeport 

Ordnance District 

Born in Mississippi 
West Point Graduate 
Ist Lt., Ordnance 
Resigned 

Recalled, Major O.R.C. 
Lt. Colonel, Ord. N.A. 
C.O. New York Arsenal 
Discharged 


John Gibert and his West Point classmate, Gil- 
bert H. Stewart, served in the same infantry regiment 
after graduation. In June 1904 they were both ac- 
cepted for duty in the Ordnance Department, re- 
ceiving the grade of First Lieutenant, Ordnance. Af- 
ter serving one year at Sandy Hook Proving Ground 
and three years at Frankford Arsenal, Gibert resigned 
from the Army on October 15, 1908. He returned to 
his native state of Mississippi and operated a cotton 
plantation. He also practiced law for a short time. In 
February 1917, when war seemed imminent, Gibert 
applied for a commission in the Infantry Reserve 
Corps. Instead, he was commissioned a Major in the 
Ordnance Reserve Corps and was assigned to the 
Inspection Section of the Carriage Division. After a 
brief period of instruction at Springfield Armory, he 
was assigned to duty as Inspector of Ordnance at the 
Colt plant in Hartford, Connecticut. In January 1918, 
Gibert was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel, Ordnance National Army, and in March became 
the Inspection Manager of the Bridgeport Ordnance 
District. On September 15, 1919, he was honorably 
discharged from the service at his own request. On 
December 15th, Gibert received a commendation 
from the Chief of Ordnance “for especially merito- 
rious services in a position as Inspection Manager of 
the Bridgeport Ordnance District.” 

On April 15, 1918, the routine work of inspection 
at Colt was placed under the jurisdiction of the In- 
spection Division. Ordnance inspectors and other 
government employees at Colt were transferred to 
the rolls of the Inspection Division. Frank Hosmer 


Aug. 10, 1917—Mar. 29, 1918 


230000-302000 + (Approximate) 
(Observed) 


30000-62000 + (military nos.) 


Mar. 29, 1918-Apr. 27, 1919 
Nov. 29, 1879 

Jun. 12, 1902 

Jul. 1, 1904 

Oct. 15, 1908 

Jun. 12, 1917 

Jan. 25, 1918 (approximate) 
Apr. 28, 1919 

Sep. 15, 1919 


remained as foreman of the Ordnance Inspection De- 
partment. His initial “H” continued to be stamped 
in the usual locations on the receiver, slide, and bar- 
rel in accordance with inspection procedures estab- 
lished in 1913. He supervised a crew of 22 male and 
18 female inspectors. The following memorandum 
was issued by Major Joseph G. Woodbury, Traveling 
Supervisor, Small Arms Weapons, Inspection Divi- 
sion, Washington, D.C.: 


Acceptance Mark—Colt Pistol & Revolver 


Commencing Wednesday, May 15th, the accept- 
ance mark will be changed on all pistols and re- 
volvers accepted at this plant. The mark which 
has been used recently is a monogram containing 
the initials of Col. Gibert. The mark to be used 
commencing on the above date is the regular ac- 
ceptance mark of the Inspection Section; the ea- 
gle’s head, carrying a number which will represent 
the individual inspector who passed the weapon.* 


Two distinct types of eagle’s head inspection 
stamps were used by the Inspection Division: 


TYPE I TYPE II 


$12 E1 


sInspection Division file N474.6/138, RG 156, NA. 
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The design of the acceptance stamp was an ad- 
aptation of an earlier Ordnance proof mark used on 
U.S. military small arms in the 1800s. The first 
known use of the new Inspection Division stamp was 
on M1917 rifles manufactured in late 1917. Inspec- 
tion Manual M-434 commented about the issue of 
“Acceptance Stamps”: 


Stamps to be used for identification and accept- 
ance marks will be furnished by the Inspection 
Section. 


These stamps were issued by the Inspection Di- 
vision, Office of Chief of Ordnance, through the re- 
spective Ordnance district offices for distribution to 
specified plants. Each stamp was accounted for by a 
signed receipt. Inspection Manual M-434 also issued 
the following caution: 


Inspectors and their assistants should remember 
that all articles covered by the contracts they are 
inspecting become government property when 
stamped with the inspector’s stamp. For this rea- 
son, it is imperative that inspectors and assistants 
see that their stamp does not get out of their pos- 
session. It is permissible, in the inspection of 
equipment to ask contractor for a man to stamp 
accepted work as this will expedite the inspection. 
Inspectors and assistants should be cautioned, 
however, that if they are called away, even for a 
few minutes, they should invariably take their 
stamp with them in order that there is no possi- 
bility of the stamp being used on work that has 
been rejected. 


The eagle’s head and alpha-numeric system of 
identification was used on a wide variety of Ordnance 
material, with prefix letters presumably ranging from 
A to Z. All Type 1 symbols observed on pistols and 
revolvers were prefixed with the letter “S,” or “I,” 
or without letters. Type 2 symbols observed on pis- 
tols and contract rifles were prefixed with the letters 
E, F, J, K, P, X, Y, and probably others, as well as 
many without letters. The Ordnance inspection per- 
sonnel at each plant were usually issued stamps with 
the same prefix letter, at least during initial distri- 
bution. The individual stamp was permanently as- 
signed to the inspector, even if he was transferred to 
another plant. For example, Type 1 “S4’” and “S6” 
symbols commonly found on Colt M1911 pistols are 
also found on Smith & Wesson M1917 revolvers, and 
the Type 2 ““F3” symbol stamped on early Remington 
M1917 rifles is also observed on late Winchester 
M1917 rifles. 

The following Type | eagle’s head Inspection Di- 
vision stamps have been observed on pistols and re- 
volvers: 


Colt M1911 pistols: 
Eagle’s head/3, 4, $4, S5, S6, $8, S11, S13, 
$14, $15, S16, $17, and S20 
Colt M1917 revolvers: 
Eagle’s head/3, S3, 7, S7, S15, $18, and S20 
S&W M1917 revolvers: 
Eagle’s head/S1, S2, S4, S6, S9, S24, and 
S27 
Remington Arms-UMC M1911 pistols: 
Eagle’s head/I 38 


The following Type 2 eagle’s head Inspection Di- 
vision stamps have been observed on pistols and ri- 
fles: 


Remington Arms—UMC M1911 pistols: 
Eagle’s head/El, and E28 
Remington Arms M1917 rifles: 
Eagle’s head/F1, F2, F3, F4, F10, and F25 
Winchester M1917 rifles: 
Eagle’s head/P, J5, J7, J13, J20, and F3 
Eddystone M1917 rifles: 
Eagle’s head/K59 (most numbers illegible 
because receivers were too hard) 
New England Westinghouse M1891 rifles: 
Eagle’s head/X2, X3, X4, and Y16 


By May 15, 1918, the eagle’s head stamp was in 
use at all plants for provisional inspection, final in- 
spection, and acceptance, depending on its placement 
on the weapon and the policy of the inspecting or- 
ganization. On May 15th, at about serial number 
300000 (lowest number observed 300600), the 
“JMG” acceptance stamp of Lt. Colonel Gibert was 
discontinued, and all subsequent Colt pistols through 
serial number 629500 were stamped with the eagle’s 
head symbol. Consequently, more than half of the 
military issue Colt M1911 pistols were stamped with 
the “‘eagle’s head” symbol of the Inspection Division. 
This mark was placed on the left side of the receiver 
above the magazine catch to denote final inspection 
and government acceptance. 

In March 1918, Captain Leroy E. Briggs, Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps, was assigned to Remington 
Arms-UMC as the Army Inspector of Ordnance at 
Bridgeport Works, Bridgeport, Connecticut, where 
tooling was being installed for the manufacture of 
Model 1911 pistols. During this tooling-up period, 
Ordnance inspectors stationed at Remington Arms- 
UMC reconditioned 19,589 outdated Colt Double- 
Action service revolvers, caliber .38, Models of 1892, 
1894, 1896, 1901, and 1903. These revolvers were 
stamped with the initials of Captain Briggs. 
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Leroy E. Briggs, Captain, Ord. R.C. 
Army Inspector of Ordnance 


L.E.B. 


Mar. 1918-Aug. 1918 


(Reconditioned Colt Double-Action revolvers, cal. .38.) 


Remington Arms-UMC Co. 


Bridgeport Works, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


In August 1918, Major Edmund E. Chapman, 
previously the Army Inspector of Ordnance at Smith 
& Wesson and New England Westinghouse, was reas- 
signed to Remington Arms-UMC, Bridgeport 
Works, replacing Captain Briggs as the Army In- 


Edmund E. Chapman, Major 
Army Inspector of Ordnance 


E.E.C. 


Remington Arms-UMC M1911 pistols: 


Serial nos. 
Date of birth 
Captain, Ord. R.C. 
Major, Ord. R.C. 


1-21676 (Actual) 


The initials of Major Edmund E. Chapman were 
stamped on the left side of Model 1911 receivers to 
signify government acceptance. Contrary to Colt 
markings, inspector’s initials on Remington-UMC 
pistols were authorized by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s Engineering Division on March 13, 1918 and 
noted on Remington-UMC drawings.°® The final in- 
spection mark consisted of a Type 2 “‘eagle’s head/ 
El” inspection symbol, followed later by “E28,” 
which was stamped on the receiver below the 
“E.E.C.” acceptance initials. 

Ordnance inspection policies at Remington 
Arms-UMC were basically the same as those fol- 
lowed at Colt, with only minor differences. On De- 
cember 13, 1917, First Lieutenant Arthur W. Evans, 
O.R.C., was transferred from Springfield Armory to 
Remington Arms—U.M.C., Bridgeport Works, for the 
inspection of Model 1911 pistols. His “E” provi- 
sional inspection mark was stamped on the upper 
left side of the trigger guard, on the slide above the 
firing pin stop, and on the bottom of the mainspring 
housing. In January 1919, at about serial number 
15000, his initial “E” was discontinued and replaced 
with a Type 1 “eagle’s head/I 38” symbol. It was 
stamped on the upper left side of the trigger guard, 
and on the slide above the firing pin stop. 
(COLLECTORS NOTE: The “eagle’s head /I 38” pro- 
visional inspection mark may appear to be “I 30,” 


*Engineering Division file ES474.6/86/130, and Production Di- 
vision file MS474.6/98, RG 156, NA. 


spector of Ordnance. Captain Briggs transferred to 
the Smith & Wesson plant in September. Major 
Chapman remained at Bridgeport Works through the 
end of production, and his initials were stamped on 
all Remington Arms-UMC M1911 pistols: 


Aug. 1918-c. Jun. 1919 


Jan. 3, 1884 
Jun. 25, 1917 
date unknown 


due to a worn or light die strike. Matching receivers 
and slides must have matching “E” or “‘eagle’s head/ 
I 38” provisional inspection marks.) 

On Colt M1917 revolvers, early acceptance 
marks consisted of the initials of Lt. Colonel Gilbert 
H. Stewart followed by those of Lt. Colonel John M. 
Gibert stamped on the upper left side of the receiver. 
Beginning on May 15, 1918, the eagle’s head mark 
was placed in the same location to denote final in- 
spection and acceptance. Eagle’s head marks in other 
locations indicated provisional inspections. 

On Smith & Wesson M1917 revolvers, the ac- 
ceptance mark consisted of the initials of Lt. Colonel 
Gilbert H. Stewart stamped on the upper left side of 
the receiver, followed later by a Springfield Armory 
“flaming bomb” symbol. Beginning on April 1, 1918, 
the eagle’s head mark signified final inspection. 

On September 1, 1918, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment prepared a manual entitled Instructions for In- 
spection of Colt Automatic Pistol. The intent of this 
handbook was to provide uniform inspection of Colt 
automatic pistols manufactured at the several plants 
engaged in production. In compliance with instruc- 
tions, Ordnance inspectors supervised the factory in- 
spection of major components, and personally in- 
spected all receivers, slides, and barrels as follows: 


Receiver: See that all operations are finished in- 
side and out; that ejector pin does not protrude 
into magazine well, and that well is not torn out 
in broaching; that no seams or stock marks appear 
on outside; that receiver is properly chamfered 
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and polished, and that the marking “U.S. Prop- 
erty” is in position. Mark with inspector’s mark. 
[provisional inspection mark] 


Slide: Visual inspection for general appearance, 
seams, and to see that all operations are complete. 
Gauge for height of front and rear sights. See that 
front sight is securely riveted in place. If passed, 
mark with inspector’s mark. [provisional inspec- 
tion mark] 


Barrel: Size and condition of bore and rifling. See 
that locking cut is properly chambered. See that 
link slot is central and that link lug has proper 
shape. See that no seams or stock marks appear 
inside or out. After this inspection the barrels will 
be proof-fired and marked with the proof mark. 
They will then be inspected for swells and seams, 
and if passed, will be stamped with the inspector’s 
mark. [provisional inspection mark] 


A small percentage of other components were 
inspected. All assembled pistols were fired eight 
rounds, loading one cartridge in the chamber and 
seven in the magazine. A minimum of 10% of the 
daily production was given an interchangeability test. 
The final inspection was as follows: 


1. Disconnect magazine so that slide will not 
catch in its maximum rear position. Now 
grasp the grip depressing the grip safety, and 
bring the slide back sharply and release. Dur- 
ing this operation be sure not to depress the 
trigger. This test is to determine whether the 
hammer will follow the slide on its return to 
firing position. The operator should become 
an expert in bringing the slide back sharply 
and releasing instantly in order to give as 
nearly as possible the same general condition 
as when firing the pistol. Should the hammer 
return with the slide the pistol must be tagged 
and returned to the contractor. 

2. With the magazine in place and the pistol 
ready for firing, weigh the trigger pull. 

3 See that the safety lock works freely and that 
the safety lock plunger functions properly. See 
that the trigger cannot be pulled with safety 
lock on. Release the safety lock and see that 
the hammer is not released by so doing. 

4. Try grip safety by pulling trigger hard when 
grip safety is not depressed. After pulling 
piece off in proper way remove pressure from 
the grip safety, at the same time holding the 
trigger tightly to the rear. Now slowly release 
the trigger and see that the grip safety auto- 
matically returns to its safe position. 

5. See if hammer can be let down by thumb 
without touching grip safety with hand. 

6. See if magazine spring will eject the magazine 
when magazine catch is depressed. 


7. Give careful and complete visual inspection 
for general appearance and to see that no 
components are missing, and that all marking 
is correct. 

8. If pistol is passed it is marked with final In- 
spector’s Acceptance mark (eagle’s head). 


The pistols were then immersed in warm cos- 
moline and allowed to drain, wrapped in tissue paper 
and packed in a pasteboard box with two extra mag- 
azines. 50 pistols were packed per shipping case. 

When the Armistice was signed on November 
11, 1918, the personnel of the Inspection Division 
numbered 707 commissioned officers, 1,797 enlisted 
men, and 28,899 civilian employees which were 
mostly inspectors. The Inspection Division was un- 
officially abolished on December 12, 1918, upon the 
departure of Colonel Herman W. Schull, acting chief 
of the division. A successor was not appointed, but 
the organization continued to function in certain 
plants until all war production was completed. The 
Inspection Division was in full operation for only 11 
months, but during that time all small arms, machine 
guns, small arms ammunition, gun carriages, tele- 
scopic sights, artillery ammunition, explosives, 
trench warfare material, infantry and cavalry equip- 
ments, gun forgings, etc., were inspected by that or- 
ganization. 


Post-World War I 
Inspection Activities 
1920-1940 


In 1920, after termination of the Inspection Di- 
vision and reorganization of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, responsibility for the inspection of Colt fire- 
arms was transferred back to Springfield Armory. 
The Commanding Officer again delegated officers un- 
der his command in the same manner as before the 
war. 

On August 20, 1925, the Inspection Service at 
Springfield Armory was renamed Inspection Divi- 
sion, and subdivided into two sections known as 
“Outside Inspection Section” and “Armory Inspec- 
tion Section.” The Outside Inspection Section was 
responsible for the inspection of all Ordnance ma- 
terial procured by purchase or manufacture from pri- 
vate establishments. The Armory Inspection Section 
performed the inspection of all complete arms and 
components manufactured at Springfield Armory. 
Captain Walter T. Gorton was placed in charge of 
the Inspection Division, and was also designated as 
the “Officer in Charge of Outside Inspection.” Fran- 
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Inspector of Ordnance, U.S. Army, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Springfield Armory 


Walter T. Gorton, Captain 

Inspector of Ordnance 

Colt Improved M1911 pistols: 

Serial nos. 

Born in Michigan 
Captain 
Major 
Lt. Colonel 
Colonel A.U.S. 
Retired 


cis L. Hosmer was recalled from his duties at Colt 
and appointed Chief Inspector of the Outside In- 
spection Section. His first assignment was on tem- 
porary duty to Fort Tilden, New York. William E. 
Hosmer was designated Chief Inspector of the Shop 
Inspection Branch, Armory Inspection Section. 
During the 1930s, with limited military produc- 
tion being procured from private industry, officers at 
Springfield Armory were given short term assign- 
ments as Officer in Charge of Outside Inspection. The 
purpose of this arrangement was to give these men 
more experience in procurement and inspection to 
prepare for a future emergency. In 1936, with the 
resumption of military pistol production, these of- 
ficers and certain civilian inspectors were assigned to 
Colt on temporary duty as required. In compliance 


CSR Charles S. Reed, Major 
Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. 
718360-722610 
Born in Massachusetts 
Captain 
Major 
Lt. Colonel 
Colonel 
Retired 


Officer in Charge of Outside Inspection 


717282-723000 + 


Dec. 5, 1921-Mar. 3, 1926 


700001-710000 (Actual) 


May 11, 1892 
Jul. 1, 1920 
Aug. 1, 1935 
Aug. 18, 1940 
Jun. 26, 1942 
Aug. 31, 1947 


with their assignment, each of the following officers 
were authorized one trip per week to Colt for the 
acceptance of Ordnance material: 


Officers in Charge of 
Outside Inspection 


May 25, 1936-Dec. 3, 1936 
Dec. 4, 1936-Jun. 30, 1937 
Jun. 30, 1937-Aug. 30, 1937 
Thomas M. Jervey, Major Aug. 30, 1937-Jun. 30, 1938 
Walter T. Gorton, Major Jun. 30, 1938-Aug. 2, 1938 


On August 2, 1938, Major Charles S. Reed was 
temporarily assigned to Colt. This assignment was 
renewed through December 31, 1940. 


Thomas M. Jervey, Major 
John J. Breen, Captain 
Wm. L. Bell, Jr., Ist Lt. 


Aug. 2, 1938-Dec. 31, 1940 


(Approximate) 

(Observed) 
May 12, 1894 
Nov. 11, 1924 
Jun. 12, 1939 
Oct. 15, 1941 
Feb. 1, 1942 
Aug. 31, 1946 
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In addition, the following officers were assigned 
to Colt at various times from 1936 through 1940 to 
assist in the procurement of Ordnance material: 


William A. Borden, Lt. Colonel 
Elbert L. Ford, Lt. Colonel 
Samuel G. Green, Lt. Colonel 
Thomas J. Smith, Lt. Colonel 
James L. Hatcher, Major 
Herbert O’Leary, Major 
Walter H. Soderholm, Major 
Richard Z. Crane, Captain 
William E. House, Captain 
Wiley T. Moore, Captain 
Arthur C. Perrin, Captain 
Ray A. Pillivant, Lieutenant 


In 1936, Frederick W. Hauff, pronounced “Hoff,” 
was appointed Chief Ordnance Inspector at Colt. He 
and his assistant, Francis C. Ivers, were the only Ord- 
nance inspectors permanently stationed at the plant. 

Contrary to Ordnance tradition, the initials of 
the Army Inspector of Ordnance were not stamped 
on pistols until 1940, even though Standard Ord- 
nance Drawing C3843, Markings, Receiver, dated 
1/27/38 so specified. Instead, the “H”’ initial of Fred 
Hauff was stamped on the left side of the receiver 
below the magazine catch beginning with serial num- 
ber 712350. It was apparently used as a final inspec- 
tion and acceptance mark, as no other acceptance 
symbol was used. There are no Ordnance inspection 
marks on 1937 pistols serialed from 710001 to 
712349, other than a “P” proof mark beginning at 
about serial number 711001. 

In 1938, beginning with serial number 712350, 
provisional Ordnance inspection marks were 
stamped on top of the receiver near the disconnector 
hole. These 1938 marks usually consisted of an in- 
spector’s initials enclosed within an oval. In 1939, 
the provisional inspection mark changed to the letter 
“R” enclosed within an oval. In April 1940, begin- 
ning with serial number 717282, the circled “R” sym- 


Hi Frederick W. Hauff 
Chief Ordnance Inspector at Colt 
Colt M1911A1 Pistols: 
Serial Nos. 710001—721977 
“H” mark from 712350—717281 


Assigned to Aberdeen Proving Ground 


bol was replaced with “C.S.R.,” the initials of Major 
Charles S. Reed, Officer in Charge of Outside In- 
spection assigned to Colt. This same mark was 
stamped on the left side of the receiver to signify 
final inspection and acceptance, replacing the “H” 
mark of Fred Hauff. These initials changed with each 
succeeding Army Inspector of Ordnance. On Colt 
pistol N° 750761, the provisional inspection initials 
are R.S. and the government acceptance initials are 
W.B., the time between provisional inspection and 
acceptance being a change of Army Inspectors of 
Ordnance from Robert Sears to Waldemar Broberg. 
In February 1942, at about serial number 760000, 
the provisional inspection mark was changed again. 
The inspector’s initials near the disconnector hole 
were replaced by a “flaming bomb” Ordnance Es- 
cutcheon symbol in the same location, but that 
change did not last very long either. 

In October 1942, at about serial number 830000, 
provisional inspection marks were eliminated on 
Colt pistols. At that time the “crossed cannon” Ord- 
nance Department emblem was adopted to denote 
final Ordnance inspection, which was stamped on the 
right side of the receiver to the rear of the stock. 
Thereafter, it was stamped on all Colt, Remington 
Rand, and Ithaca pistols. It was not stamped on 
US&S pistols, as the circled “RCD” initials of Lt. 
Colonel Robert C. Downie signified both final in- 
spection and acceptance. 

Ordnance inspectors at Ithaca used the flaming 
bomb symbol as a provisional inspection mark until 
roughly the end of the second contract (1279673). 
During this time, Ordnance inspectors were assisting 
Ithaca by providing a complete inspection of com- 
ponents. After about the second contract, these in- 
spections were performed by factory inspectors. The 
flaming bomb symbol was stamped in the barrel 
channel of the receiver and on the slide under the 
firing pin stop. Throughout all changes in provisional 
inspection and final inspection, the acceptance mark 
continued to be the initials of the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance. 


1936—Dec. 31, 1940 


Jan. 15, 1941 
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Figure 8-4 Provisional Ordnance Inspection 
marks on Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
1937 pistols, not marked. 
1938 pistols (not shown), various circled inspec- 
tor’s initials. 

1. Serial number 714148. Circled “R” on 1939 pis- 
tols. 

2. Serial number 728896. The initials of the Army 
Inspector of Ordnance from 1940 until February 
1942. 

3. Serial number 780089. “Flaming bomb” emblem 
from about serial number 760000 until about 
830000. This unique style of flaming bomb was 
also stamped on other colt produced weapons, 
most notably on Colt Commando revolvers. 
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Figure 8-5 
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Flaming bomb symbols used by 


Ordnance inspectors at Ithaca. These components 
were usually stamped with the different style symbols 
as shown, indicating different inspectors. 


Figure 8-6 


Ordnance Escutcheon Emblems (In- 


signia): 


1. 


Early “flaming bomb” Ordnance Escutcheon in- 
signia. An adaptation of this emblem was 


stamped on Model 1911 pistols manufactured by 
Springfield Armory. It was also stamped on S & 
W Model 1917 revolvers, Model 1917 rifles, and 
many other weapons produced during World 
War I. 

Redesigned “flaming bomb” Ordnance Escutch- 
eon insignia adopted in 1938. This emblem was 
used throughout World War II as a provisional 
inspection mark. 

Ordnance Department “crossed cannon” em- 
blem. This emblem was used throughout World 
War II as a final inspection mark. 


Ordnance Districts 
World War II Inspection and Acceptance 


The purpose of establishing 13 Ordnance dis- 
tricts throughout the country was for each district to 
be responsible for the procurement, production, in- 
spection, and acceptance of Ordnance material in 
their district. Congressional appropriations author- 
ized by the Educational Orders Act of June 16, 1938, 
marked the beginning of district inspection activities. 
A few experienced inspectors were transferred from 
government arsenals for essential positions, and 
newly hired inspectors were trained for specific jobs. 
The administration of educational orders was as- 
signed to district offices, although advisors were fur- 
nished by government arsenals. Inspection offices 
were established in certain plants as district inspec- 
tion services increased. On December 14, 1940, the 
Ordnance district offices were directed to assume the 
administration of all contracts in their districts. 
Springfield Armory retained technical responsibility 
for small arms, and assigned certain officers and ci- 
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vilian inspectors to various plants on temporary duty 
through mid-1942. 

The Executive Officer of each district was the 
Commanding Officer by order of the Chief of Ord- 
nance. He was also the Army Inspector of Ordnance, 
Contracting Officer, and performed all duties nor- 
mally assigned to the commanding officer of an army 
post. His official title was changed to Deputy District 
Chief on December 15, 1941, and to District Chief 
on July 6, 1942. He was the administrator in charge 
of all Ordnance activities in his district. As Army 
Inspector of Ordnance, he was responsible for the 
acceptance or rejection of all war materiel manufac- 
tured in his district. His initials stamped on weapons 
and other war material served as a government ac- 
ceptance mark, which signified that these items were 
government property. His stamp was often used long 
after he left office, until stamps for the incoming 
Army Inspector of Ordnance were issued to desig- 
nated inspectors stationed at the various plants. The 
following Army Inspectors of Ordnance were re- 
sponsible for the acceptance of M1911A1 automatic 
pistols in their respective Ordnance districts: 


Army Inspectors of Ordnance 
Ordnance District Offices 


Executive Officer 

Army Inspector of Ordnance 

Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. 


723840-750290 


Robert Sears, Colonel, Hartford Ordnance District 


May 1, 1937-Jun. 30, 1941 
Aug. 3, 1937-Jun. 30, 1941 


723000-750500 + (Approximate) 
(Observed) 


(Also other items and arms manufactured in the district.) 
Transferred to Ogden Arsenal on June 30, 1941, but RS acceptance stamps 


continued to be used until November 1941. 


Born in Oregon 
West Point Graduate 
Lt. Colonel 

Colonel 

Retired 


Executive Officer 

Deputy District Chief 

Army Inspector of Ordnance 

Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. 


Nov. 30, 1884 
Jun. 11, 1909 
Sep. 1, 1934 
Sep. 1, 1938 
Nov. 30, 1944 


Waldemar S. Broberg, Colonel, Hartford/Springfield Ordnance District 


Jul. 1, 1941-Dec. 15, 1941 
Dec. 15, 1941-Jun. 16; 1942 
Jul. 1, 1941-Jun. 16, 1942 


750500-845000 and 860003-860500 + (Approximate) 
750760-840570 and 860003-860390 


(Observed) 
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(Also other items and arms manufactured in the district.) 
Transferred to the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C., on June 16, 1942, 
but WB acceptance stamp continued to be used until mid-November 1942. 


Born in Sweden May 6, 1896 
Major Jul. 1, 1940 
Lt. Colonel Sep. 18, 1941 
Colonel A.U.S. Feb. 1, 1942 
Retired Aug. 31, 1954 


G H D Guy H. Drewry, Brig. General, Springfield Ordnance District 


Deputy District Chief Jun. 17, 1942-Jul. 6, 1942 
District Chief Jul. 6, 1942-Jul. 15, 1945 
Army Inspector of Ordnance Jun. 17, 1942-Jul. 15, 1945 


Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. 845000-2360600 + (Approximate) 
848170-2360470 (Observed) 
(860003-860500 + marked W.B.) 
(Also other items and arms manufactured in the district.) 
Previously Chief of Small Arms Division, 1936-1942. 


Born in Virginia Oct. 16, 1894 
Lt. Colonel Aug. 1, 1939 

Colonel A.U.S. Oct. 14, 1941 
Brig. General A.U.S. Sep. 10, 1942 
Retired Aug. 31, 1946 


J.S.B. John S. Begley, Civilian, Springfield Ordnance District 
District Chief Jul. 15, 1945-Dec. 5, 1945 
Army Inspector of Ordnance Jul. 15, 1945-Dec. 5, 1945 
Colt M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. 2360600-end of prod. (Approximate) 
2360870-end of prod. (Observed, but not consecutive) 
Previously the Deputy District Chief. 
As District Chief, he was also the Army Inspector of Ordnance and was charged 
with the acceptance of war materiel during his administration. 


Resigned Dec. 5, 1945 
JKC John K. Clement, Colonel, New York Ordnance District 
Executive Officer Jul. 1, 1939-Dec. 15, 1941 
Deputy District Chief Dec. 15, 1941-Jun. 30, 1942 
Army Inspector of Ordnance Jul. 1, 1939-Jun. 30, 1942 


Singer M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos. $800001-S800500 (Actual) 


Born in Pennsylvania Nov. 5, 1880 
Lt. Colonel Aug. 1, 1935 
Colonel Nov. 5, 1939 


Retired Jun. 30, 1942 
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F.J.A. 


‘District Chief 


Army Inspector of Ordnance 
Remington Rand M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos.—total production 
Ithaca M1911A1 pistols: 
Serial nos.—total production 
(Also other items and arms manufactured in the district.) 
Born in Pennsylvania 


Lt. Colonel 
Colonel 
Retired 


Frank J. Atwood, Colonel, Rochester Ordnance District 
Deputy District Chief 


Jun. 15, 1942-Jul. 6, 1942 
Jul. 6, 1942-Mar. 31, 1946 


Jun. 15, 1942-Mar. 31, 1946 


Apr. 27, 1891 
Sep. 13, 1938 
Oct. 14, 1941 
Mar. 31, 1946 


Robert C. Downie, Lt. Colonel, Pittsburgh Ordnance District 


Executive Officer 


Deputy District Chief 


District Chief 


Army Inspector of Ordnance 


Union Switch & Signal M1911A1 pistols: 


Serial nos.—total production 


Lt. Colonel 


(Commissioned directly from civilian status) 


Colonel 
Resigned 


The following Army Inspectors of Ordnance 
were stationed at each of the 13 Ordnance Districts: 


Army Inspectors of Ordnance 
World War II District Offices 


Birmingham Ordnance District: 


ECB — Ernest C. Bomar, 
Colonel 

JING — John N. Getzen, 
Colonel 


Boston Ordnance District: 


JSC — James S. Crawford, 
Colonel 

BOL — Burton O. Lewis, 
Brig. Gen. 

WS — Whitney Stone, Lt. 
Colonel 

HBS — HLB. Sheets, Colonel 


Chicago Ordnance District: 
DA — Donald Armstrong, 
Brig. Gen. 


Jul. 1942-Jun. 1943 


Unknown-end 


1940-Jun. 1942 
Jun. 1942-Jan. 1944 
Feb. 1944-Aug. 1944 
Aug. 1944-end 


Jun. 1942-Aug. 1942 


Jul. 1942-Nov. 1942 
Nov. 1942-Dec. 1943 
Dec. 1943-Oct. 15, 1945 
Jul. 1942-Oct. 15, 1945 


Mar. 22, 1943 


Oct. 2, 1944 
Oct. 15, 1945 


Thomas S. 
Hammond, Brig. 
Gen. 


JS — John Slezak, Colonel 


Cincinnati Ordnance District: 


FAM — Fred A. McMahon, 
Colonel 

JCS — J.C. Shouvlin, 
Colonel 


Cleveland Ordnance District: 


HMR — Harold M. Reedall, 
Colonel 

EAL -— Edison A. Lynn, 
Colonel 


Detroit Ordnance District: 


RZC — Richard Z. Crane, 
Colonel 

ABQ. — Alfred B. Quinton, 
Jr., Brig. Gen. 
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Aug. 1942-Jun. 1944 


Jun. 1944-end 


Jun. 1942-Dec. 1943 


Dec. 1943-end 


1940-May 1944 


Jul. 1944-end 


1940-Jun. 1942 


Jun. 1942-end 


Hartford/Springfield Ordnance District: 


RS _ 


Robert Sears, Colonel 


Aug. 1937-Jun. 1941 
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WB — Waldemar S. Broberg, Jul. 1941-Jun. 1942 
Colonel 

GHD — Guy H. Drewry, Brig. Jun. 1942-Jul. 1945 
Gen. 

JSB — John S. Begley, Jul. 1945-Dec. 1945 
Civilian 

New York Ordnance District: 

JKC — John K. Clement, Jul. 1939-Jun. 1942 
Colonel 

WPB — Walter P. Boatwright, Jul. 1942-Sep. 1942 
Brig. Gen. 

RWJ — _ R.W. Johnson, Sep. 1942-Feb. 1943 
Colonel 

WPB — Walter P. Boatwright, Feb. 1943-Jul. 1943 
Brig. Gen. 

GIR — Gilbert I. Ross, Jul. 1943-Jul. 1944 
Colonel 

SER — Stewart E. Reimel, Sep. 1944-end 
Brig. Gen. 


Philadelphia Ordnance District: 
DNH — David N. Hauseman, 
Colonel 


FAM — Fred A. McMahon, 
Colonel 


ADK — A.D. Kelso, Colonel 
Pittsburgh Ordnance District: 


Aug. 1942-Dec. 1943 
Dec. 1943-Jan. 1944 


unknown-end 


RCD — Robert C. Downie, Jul. 1942-Oct. 1945 
Colonel 

Rochester Ordnance District: 

RLB — Roy L. Bowlin, Aug. 1937-Jun. 1942 
Colonel 

FJA  — Frank J. Atwood, Jun. 1942-end 
Colonel 

St. Louis Ordnance District: 

RFH — Rosswell F. Hardy, Feb. 1942-Jun. 1942 
Colonel 

MHD — Merle H. Davis, Jun. 1942-—Mar. 1944 
Colonel 

CHM — Clyde H. Morgan, unknown-end 
Colonel 

San Francisco Ordnance District: 

KBH — Kenneth B. Harmon, Sep. 1942-end 
Colonel 


Pistol Inspectors’ Council 
World War II 


The Pistol Inspectors’ Council was an Ordnance 
Department committee consisting of the Resident In- 
spector of Ordnance from each prime contractor’s 
plant, and representatives from the respective Ord- 
nance Districts and Office of Chief of Ordnance. 
They served as a melting pot for solutions to in- 
spection problems, and helped minimize human er- 
rors in Ordnance inspection. The Resident Inspector 
of Ordnance, later designated Inspector in Charge, 


was the chief Ordnance inspector at each manufac- 
turing plant. He was responsible for enforcing the 
standards of inspection and maintaining the quality 
of the pistols produced. Although the Pistol Inspec- 
tors’ Council was technically not a part of the Pistol 
Integration Committee,’ the two organizations were 
closely associated. Several joint meetings were held 
between the two organizations, which aided consid- 
erably in the solution of common inspection and 
manufacturing problems. Harold Richards, a civilian 
employee of Springfield Armory and the Resident 
Inspector of Ordnance at Colt, was designated as the 
Key Inspector of the Pistol Inspectors’ Council to 
coordinate the work of the inspectors. He was re- 
sponsible for the integration of standards, clarifica- 
tion of specifications, interpretation of drawings, use 
of gauges, visual standards, etc. The following Res- 
ident Inspectors of Ordnance were assigned: 


Resident Inspectors of Ordnance 
(Later designated Inspectors in Charge) 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.: 

Francis C. Ivers Jan. 1941-Oct. 1942 

Harold Richards Oct. 1942-Term 1945 
Designated Key Inspector of Pistol Inspectors 

Council 

Philip Schwartz’ Oct. 1942-Term 1945 
Assistant Resident Inspector of Ordnance 
Assistant Key Inspector of Pistol Inspectors Council 


Remington Rand, Inc.: 


Unknown? 

Joseph Layton Unknown-Mar. 1943 

P.D. Strolis Apr. 1943-Term 1945 
Ithaca Gun Company: 

J.M. Smith Oct. 1942-Nov. 1943 


A.M. McGovern, Jr. Nov. 1943-Term 1945 
Union Switch & Signal Company: 
P. Katten 
High Standard Mfg. Co.: 
Richard J. Brennan 


Flannery Bolt Co.: 
Vern W. Bebout 


Total production 
Total production 


Total production 


The first meeting of the Pistol Inspectors’ Coun- 
cil was held on October 6, 1942, at the Syracuse Sub- 
Office, Rochester Ordnance District. The purpose of 
that meeting was to exchange ideas, anticipate weak- 
nesses in inspection, approve procedures, and answer 
questions relating to government inspection. One of 


"For a description of the Pistol Integration Committee, see chapter 
7, Ordnance Department, pp. 224-229. 

8Philip W. Schwartz joined Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. after 
the war and became a vice-president, retiring on May 6, 1955. 
*Remington Rand indicated three Resident Inspectors during the 
life of the contract, but records have only been found on two. 
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the approved procedures was the use of the Ordnance 
Inspection Escutcheon (crossed cannons), also re- 
ferred to as the Ordnance Inspection cartouche or 
stamp, which was placed on the right side of the re- 
ceiver to signify final Ordnance inspection. The in- 
spection stamp first appeared on Colt pistols in Oc- 
tober 1942 at about serial number 830000. It was 
stamped on all Ithaca and Remington Rand pistols, 
but it was not stamped on US&S pistols. 

Interchangeability tests were conducted at 
Springfield Armory every other month. Pistols for 
these tests were selected at random from current pro- 
duction by the Inspector of Ordnance at each man- 
ufacturing facility. Special interchangeability tests 
were also conducted between Ithaca and Remington 
Rand. In addition, the inspection department at each 
plant conducted monthly tests for interchangeability. 
One pistol was also selected at various intervals for 
a 5,000-round endurance test, and one for a 10,000- 
round endurance test, after which they were sent to 
Springfield Armory for inspection. Because of these 
endurance tests, it was determined that the average 
service life of the pistol was 7,500 rounds without 
replacement of parts. 

The first interchangeability test was conducted at 
Springfield Armory on December 10, 1942. Six pis- 
tols each from Colt, Remington Rand, and Ithaca 
were tested. The components were marked for easy 
identification after disassembly. The following pistols 
were noted with discrepancies: 


Defects and Causes 


859928 (Colt) Failed to feed first cartridge. 
The Remington Rand magazine was at 
fault. 

916444 (Remington Rand) Slide failed to close 
on first cartridge. The Remington Rand 
magazine was at fault. 

916464 (Remington Rand) Slide failed to close 
on fourth cartridge. The Ithaca magazine 
was wide at mouth allowing follower to ride 
too high at front end, binding cartridge. 

916578 (Remington Rand) Failed to eject first 
cartridge. Tension was deficient on the Re- 
mington Rand extractor. 


With the exception of the magazine trouble, the 
test was considered very satisfactory, but the link 
pins were too tight in all links and barrel lugs. In 
addition, some mainspring housings were difficult to 
assemble, there were a few burrs on some receivers 
and slides, and the trigger pull was outside specifi- 
cations on some pistols. There were no discrepancies 
listed for Ithaca pistols, however, those receivers and 


slides were furnished by Colt and assembled with 
components supplied by other facilities. 

The second interchangeability test was con- 
ducted at Springfield Armory on February 17-19, 
1943. The test included six pistols each from Colt, 
Ithaca, and Union Switch & Signal Company, and 
twelve pistols from Remington Rand. They were all 
disassembled, the components marked, and 30 com- 
posite pistols assembled at random. The following 
discrepancies were noted: 


Defects and Causes 


856561 (Ithaca) First and fourth rounds did 
not completely chamber due to burrs on 
locking lugs of barrel. 

856567 (Ithaca) Pistol could not be fired as 
slide would not go all the way back. The 
reason was found to be a bind caused by an 
upsetting of the metal on the top surface of 
the receiver where the small letter “G” was 
stamped, which was to the right of the dis- 
connector hole. 

856597 (Ithaca) Slide would not lock in po- 
sition. Locking grooves on barrel (from Re- 
mington Rand 926425, manufactured by 
High Standard) were too shallow. It was also 
thought that the barrel clearance in the slide 
(from Remington Rand 925954) was insuf- 
ficient. 

871723 (Colt) Slide would not go forward all 
the way. Removed burrs from barrel locking 
grooves in slide (from Colt 882277). 

882211 (Colt) Could not be fired. Cut for firing 
pin stop in slide (from Remington Rand 
925936) was not to drawing specifications, 
preventing firing pin stop from going all the 
way up into position. Consequently, the 
head of the firing pin could not extend back 
through the hole in the firing pin stop. 

882277 (Colt) Jammed on first and fourth 
rounds entering chamber. Lips of magazine 
(from Ithaca 856597) were closed in too 
much at rear, preventing cartridge from 
coming up at proper angle. 

882662 (Colt) First and seventh rounds 
jammed on edge of barrel. The recoil spring 
hole in the slide (from Remington Rand 
937256) was off center with respect to the 
barrel hole and also drilled on an angle, 
which caused a severe bind of the recoil 
spring, slowing the action and resulting in 
a jam. 

925729 (Remington Rand) Functioned satis- 
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factorily but safety lock released when trig- 
ger was pulled. The reason was found to be 
burrs on the sear (from US&S 1042144). 
Slide stop (from Remington Rand 937858) 
snapped during assembly and was found to 
be too hard (Rockwell D67). 

926425 (Remington Rand) Slide would not 
close completely. Removed burrs on locking 
ribs of barrel (from US&S 1042133, man- 
ufactured by High Standard). 

926430 (Remington Rand) Trigger action was 
very sticky. Trigger (from Colt 882560) was 
found to be oversize, causing it to bind in 
receiver. 

926463 (Remington Rand) Failed to eject sec- 
ond round, although no specific cause re- 
ported. 

937111 (Remington Rand) Slide (from Re- 
mington Rand 926425) would not close 
completely due to a shoulder on the rear 
barrel locking groove. 

937256 (Remington Rand) Front end of re- 
ceiver drilled off center. 

937407 (Remington Rand) Hangfire on third 
round. 

937664 (Remington Rand) Slide failed to re- 
main open after last round was fired. Slide 
stop (from US&S 1042131) was at fault as 
the hook which engaged the magazine fol- 
lower was short. 

937858 (Remington Rand) Pistol could not be 
assembled as the ejector was not assembled 
tight against the receiver and interfered with 
all other slides. Sear spring (from Reming- 
ton Rand 937858) was found to be broken. 
Slide stop (from Remington Rand 925954) 
was broken in disassembly, due to being too 
hard (Rockwell D68). The thickness of the 
slide stop was also .003” scant. 

1042115 (Union Switch & Signal) Slide would 
not close properly on first and fourth 
rounds, although no specific cause reported. 

1042144 (Union Switch & Signal) Same as 
1042115. 


Practically all of the major difficulties were 
caused by Remington Rand components. After the 
test, in view of the slide stop breakages, all Reming- 
ton Rand slide stops were inspected for hardness. 
Eleven were over the maximum allowed (Rockwell 
D58), indicating that they had not been tempered at 
a sufficiently high temperature. 

The seriousness of the situation was brought to 
the attention of Mr. Rand in a meeting at the Roch- 


ester Ordnance District office. He immediately 
stopped production and made several changes of key 
personnel. As a result of the purge by Remington 
Rand and the Ordnance Department, Mr. P.D. 
Strolis became the new Resident Inspector of Ord- 
nance in April, and George K. Howland, plant man- 
ager, was transferred to another division of Reming- 
ton Rand in June. Manufacturing operations were 
suspended from mid-March through May. Harold 
Richards, Key Inspector, visited the plant on April 
8th, 9th, and 29th to determine the extent of correc- 
tive action being taken by plant officials. During 
plant shutdown, all undelivered pistols and compo- 
nent parts were completely reinspected. As a result, 
parts were mixed when they were reassembled. For 
example, many slides with the early logo were as- 
sembled on receivers of later manufacture. Ordnance 
acceptance of reinspected pistols was aided by the 
utilization of slide stops and hammers supplied by 
Ithaca and U.S.& S. 

On April 15, 1943, another interchangeability 
test was conducted at Springfield Armory in con- 
junction with the regular meeting of the Pistol In- 
tegration Committee. A complete report was not 
available, but much of the jamming was blamed on 
magazines. To correct the problem, several minor 
magazine dimensional changes were recommended, 
and a new workable gauge was approved for checking 
magazine specifications. 

In May 1943, Philip Schwartz, Assistant Key In- 
spector, visited Remington Rand and Ithaca to in- 
spect the final inspection, functioning, and targeting 
operations at the two plants. He inspected the Re- 
mington Rand plant on May 10-12, and found that 
a large number of pistols had been rejected by Ord- 
nance inspectors. Slides caused most of the trouble. 
The fixture for putting the rear sight qualifing line 
on the slide was out of alignment. There was too 
much barrel clearance, which allowed the barrel to 
rise on the link when the slide was in the rearward 
position, causing a bind between the slide and barrel. 
In many of the pistols it was extremely difficult and 
often impossible to release the slide stop with the 
magazine inserted, and frequently with the magazine 
removed. That condition was caused by an incorrect 
hold-open notch in the slides. Slide stops also had a 
tendency to hold the slide open at the assembly 
notch, which was caused by too much angle on top 
of the slide stop engaging surface, allowing it to go 
up into the assembly notch. In the final assembly 
department, he found that a majority of the pistols 
dropped cartridges during the hand-functioning test 
because of incorrect extractor tension. At the shoot- 
ing range, most of the pistols tended to group high, 
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and some pistols failed to extract and eject cartridges 
during function firing. Remington Rand appeared to 
be putting forth effort, but a lack of adequate gauges 
and experience seemed to be the stumbling block. As 
a result of the inspection, George L. Strong, Manager 
of Colt’s Assembly Department, spent several days 
at Remington Rand evaluating assembly methods 
and instructing assemblers. Also, several represen- 
tatives from Remington Rand visited Colt to study 
production, assembly, and inspection methods. 

Mr. Schwartz visited Ithaca on May 13-15, and 
found the same general conditions that prevailed at 
Remington Rand: a lack of adequate gauges and 
trained personnel. The pistols tended to group high, 
and the rear sight line did not coincide with the qual- 
ifing line on the slide, which required the sights to 
be moved out of alignment in order to target. Car- 
tridges dropped during hand-functioning tests; ex- 
tractor holes ran out to the right; extractors were too 
thick at the forward bearing point; barrel clearance 
cuts were too deep, causing barrels to bind in the 
slides; and slide stops held the slide open at the as- 
sembly notch. Furthermore, mallets were used at the 
firing range as a matter of routine to close slides on 
jammed pistols. Due to the manufacturing problems 
at both Remington Rand and Ithaca, special inter- 
changeability tests between those two facilities were 
conducted at regular monthly intervals. 

During the June 1943 interchangeability test at 
Springfield Armory, all 24 pistols were function fired 
before the component parts were mixed. The only 
malfunctions that occurred were in two US&S pis- 
tols. In the first case the disconnector failed to operate 
properly, causing automatic fire. In the second case 
the trigger failed to recover. In view of the discon- 
nector failure, 100 US&S pistols from current pro- 
duction were inspected, and on two of them (nos. 
1069990 and 1071510), the disconnector failed to 
function properly. One hundred US&S pistols that 
had been delivered to Raritan Arsenal were also 
tested, and on ten of them the disconnector failed. 
It was determined that the probable causes were in- 
adequate gauging of the disconnector and question- 
able Ordnance inspection gauges. As a result, the in- 
spection procedures and gauges were subsequently 
revised. Due to the seriousness of the malfunction, 
the Ordnance Department directed that all previous 
US&S pistols delivered to the field be inspected be- 
cause of these safety concerns. 

After function firing, all 24 pistols were disas- 
sembled. The parts were mixed, and the pistols were 
reassembled by random selection. Six of the com- 
posite pistols could not be assembled without hand 
fitting, and six of the pistols that would assemble did 
not function properly, as follows: 


Defects and Causes 


870706 (Ithaca) Would not assemble. Lugs of 
Ithaca barrel (manufactured by High Stan- 
dard) sprung together and would not receive 
Remington Rand link. 

872629 (Ithaca) Cartridge jammed entering 
chamber, caused by heavy burr on front 
edge of forward locking rib of Ithaca barrel 
(manufactured by High Standard), which 
interferred with locking and unlocking. 
Mainspring housing from Remington Rand 
was very difficult to assemble, caused by a 
defective cut on left side of housing, which 
was neither deep enough nor parallel with 
the other side. 

872810 (Ithaca) Slide stop failed to engage 
properly and difficult to release. Cause for 
this could not be isolated, but misalignment 
of holes in the receiver for the slide stop 
shank and the hole in the link were sus- 
pected. 

943510 (Colt) Would not assemble. Sides of 
recess in rear of receiver for grip safety were 
not complete at bottom, causing serious 
limitation in the movement of grip safety. 
Receiver showed that force had been used 
to assemble and fit. Cornering clearance op- 
eration was skipped on Ithaca grip safety. 
Remington Rand trigger was bowed out- 
ward at sides causing bind in receiver. 

945464 (Colt) Sticky trigger. Sides of finger 
piece on Ithaca trigger were not square, 
causing trigger to stick in the receiver. 

948431 (Colt) Would not assemble. Interfer- 
ence caused by US&S safety lock binding 
on sear and preventing assembly. Reming- 
ton Rand hammer had excessive diameter 
at front which prevented it from going for- 
ward beyond half cock notch due to bind 
on sear. 

972777 (Remington Rand) Impossible to re- 
lease magazine with one hand. Oversize Ith- 
aca magazine catch prevented its assuming 
proper position in receiver and caused se- 
vere bind. 

973377 (Remington Rand) Would not assem- 
ble. Clearance cut in Remington Rand slide 
for ejector was off location toward center of 
slide. 

973685 (Remington Rand) Would not assem- 
ble. Very heavy burrs on receiver at front 
end of grooves for slide, preventing assem- 
bly of slide. Burrs between lugs of Reming- 
ton Rand barrel (manufactured by High 
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Standard) causing severe bind between bar- 
rel and link. 

982867 (Remington Rand) Safety lock could 
not be operated. Heavy body of US&S 
safety lock interfered and prevented proper 
engagement of the sear. 

1058462 (US&S) Cartridges jammed entering 
chamber due to US&S magazine (manufac- 
tured by Risdon Mfg. Co.). Lips were spread 
too wide and tended to throw cartridges 
high. 

1064839 (US&S) Would not assemble. Burrs 
between lugs of Colt barrel, and shoulder in 
drilled hole prevented assembly of link and 
link pin. Cartridge ejector was not seated 
firmly against receiver. 


During reassembly of the pistols to their original 
condition, one Remington Rand slide stop broke 
when slight pressure was exerted. Examination 
showed the hardness to be Rockwell D64-65, which 
was over the maximum limit of D58, indicating that 
Remington Rand still had not completely resolved 
their heat-treating problems. 

In June, Field Service shipped a number of 
cracked US&S slides to Springfield Armory for eval- 
uation. An inspection revealed that they had frac- 
tured just forward of the breech face in the corner of 
the ejection port. It was noted that the radial di- 
mensions in the corners of the ejection port were ot 
being maintained. As a result, all facilities were ad- 
vised to ensure a 1/16” fillet at that location, as a 
sharp corner was more prone to crack under stress. 
Rockwell hardness tests indicated that they were too 
soft, ranging from D19-D25, whereas the desired 
range was D30-D40, which may have contributed to 
the fatigue failure. In order to obtain comparative 
data relating to cracked US&S slides, the slides of all 
24 pistols submitted for the June interchangeability 
test were Rockwell tested. The average readings of 
each manufacturer were as follows: 


(Desired range D30-D40, 
later revised range B83-B93) 


Colt D33 
Remington Rand D28 
Ithaca D25 
US&S D24 


By July 1943, Ordnance rejections at Ithaca in- 
dicated that the quality of manufacture and factory 
inspection was substandard. Consequently, the Ord- 
nance Department instituted several changes and di- 
rected Ithaca to concentrate on the improvement of 
quality. Of particular concern were trigger creep and 
difficulties encountered with an interference between 


the trigger and grip safety, which resulted in a kick- 
back of the grip safety when the hammer was dis- 
charged. The problem was later found to be an ac- 
cumulation of excessive dimensional tolerances, 
which was finally resolved by October 1943. In Sep- 
tember, Philip Schwartz spent ten days at the Ithaca 
plant evaluating inspection methods and organiza- 
tion. Seventeen engineering changes were ordered 
with more to follow, and there was a reorganization 
of both Ordnance and facility inspection. A general | 
tightening up of inspection was put into effect, pro- 
duction was cut from 13,000 to 10,000 pistols per 
month during September and October, and the num- 
ber of factory final inspectors was increased from 
three to six. By November 1943, some Ithaca slides 
were still too soft, measuring Rockwell B79; the ac- 
ceptable minimum was B83. Steps were taken to cor- 
rect this condition, and no further problems were 
reported. During the early part of 1944, the Pistol 
Council reported that the quality of Ithaca receivers 
and slides continued to improve, but considerable 
re-engineering had been necessary. 

In September 1943, at about serial number 
900000, Ithaca reinstated a series of proof mark sym- 
bols for use on M1911A1 pistols that had been used 
as proof marks on Ithaca shotguns since the early 
1930s. These symbols were stamped on the upper left 
side of the trigger guard to verify factory proof and 
final inspection. They now serve as a positive iden- 
tification of Ithaca receivers. The following six proof 
mark symbols have been observed on Ithaca 
M1911A1 pistols: 


U 2 op 
6 V A 


In the early days of the Pistol Inspectors’ Coun- 
cil, it became evident that Ordnance gauges were not 
entirely adequate. Much of the blame for substand- 
ard pistols at Remington Rand and Ithaca was at- 
tributed to those inadequate gauges. During the 
month of September 1943, approximately 40 gauge 
changes were recommended. Additional gauges were 
procured and distributed to the industry by the end 
of the year, resulting in a significant improvement in 
the quality of facility inspection and interchangea- 
bility tests. By May 1944, visual (optical) comparator 
gauges were in use at all plants. The comparator pro- 
jected a shadow of the component on a screen, along 


with a superimposed layout of the component and 
tolerances. By comparing the projected shadow in 
relation to the overlay, it was possible to determine 
at a glance whether or not the component conformed 
to approved specifications. 

The May 1944 interchangeability test revealed 
that no hand fitting or selective assembly was re- 
quired, and only a few minor adjustments were 
needed. Thereafter, through the end of production, 
very few major problems were encountered, and all 
minor defects were correctable. It should be noted 
that most of the minor problems that interfered with 
the strict interchangeability of component parts 
would not have been noticed by the average person. 
The discrepancies encountered in the tests were mea- 
sured in thousandths of an inch. Assembled pistols 
that functioned properly and were within approved 
tolerances were usually accepted by Ordnance in- 
spectors. 


Quality Control Inspection 


The purpose of World War II-era Ordnance in- 
spection was to ensure that procured weapons could 
satisfactorily perform their intended function. To ac- 
complish this objective, it was essential that the re- 
quirements of the contract, drawings, and specifica- 
tions be met. Inspection extended to all matters 
relating to acceptability of the product, including the 
quality of raw material, method of manufacture, 
manufacturer’s inspection, and compliance with gov- 
ernment standards for workmanship, quality, per- 
formance, and interchangeability. 

Ordnance inspection began with raw material. 
The contractor certified each steel lot analysis, which 
was kept on file at the plant and checked against a 
steel mill’s or private laboratory’s analysis. Before 
the steel was released to the contractor’s manufac- 
turing department, it had to be approved by the Ord- 
nance inspector. 

The majority of gauges used for the inspection 
of Model 1911A1 pistol components were simple 
fixed types, such as snap, plug, and flush gauges (go 
and no-go). Inspection was the responsibility of the 
contractor. The Ordnance role was to verify the qual- 
ity of workmanship in compliance with approved 
drawings and written specifications. Although con- 
tractors were required to inspect all of the parts they 
manufactured, during the early months of production 
the Ordnance Department aided new facilities by 
providing a complete inspection of components. This 
type of inspection was against general Ordnance De- 
partment policy because it required additional per- 
sonnel. It also tended to put the weight of inspection 
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responsibility on Ordnance inspectors rather than the 
contractor. Ordnance inspection was reduced as new 
contractors gained experience. One government doc- 
ument stated the following: 


... the number of Ordnance inspectors per mil- 
lion dollars of accepted material dropped from 
forty in September 1942 to about nine in April 
1943. While the value of accepted material rose 
from $500 million in September 1942 to $1400 
million in April 1943, the total number of Ord- 
nance inspectors dropped from twenty thousand 
to thirteen thousand. ‘Such a record,’ wrote one 
inspection specialist, ‘can be attributed entirely to 
Ordnance contractors accepting the responsibility 
of producing satisfactory material before present- 
ing it to Ordnance for acceptance. '° 


In March 1943, the Ordnance Department ini- 
tiated studies for the “quality control inspection” of 
pistol components based on laws of statistical prob- 
ability. These inspection procedures, better known as 
“statistical sampling plans,” had been developed be- 
tween World Wars I and II. Ordnance referred to 
these procedures as “quality control methods of in- 
spection.”’ The Ordnance application of quality con- 
trol was a scientific inspection designed to improve 
quality, while at the same time decreasing Ordnance 
inspection and personnel. Sampling plans allowed in- 
spectors to select a small sample of manufactured 
parts and inspect only that sample to determine if 
the entire lot was acceptable. The Ordnance De- 
partment adopted standard sampling, double sam- 
pling, and process surveillance inspection as the most 
efficient methods of inspection to ensure that com- 
ponents met specifications. 

The service pistol was the first major small arms 
weapon to be completely adapted to standard sam- 
pling inspection procedures, which began at Colt in 
January 1944 and at other facilities a short time later. 
Standard sampling allowed inspectors to inspect a 
small percentage of a given inspection lot, each lot 
consisting of a predetermined number of parts sub- 
mitted for Ordnance inspection. Each lot contained 
the same type of parts manufactured under essen- 
tially the same conditions. The number of pistol 
components inspected depended on the size of the 
lot, generally ranging from 1% to 5%. The acceptable 
quality level (AQL) was the maximum allowable 


‘Harry C. Thomson and Lida Mayo, The Ordnance Department: 
Procurement and Supply, Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army (Washington, D.C.: 1960), p. 331. Thom- 
son and Mayo quote G. Rupert Gause, PSP 13, ch.III, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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number of defective components in a given inspec- 
tion lot. The entire lot was accepted or rejected ac- 
cording to the number of defects found in the sam- 
ples. If an excess number of defects were found, the 
contractor could not use any components from the 
lot from which the samples were taken, and the entire 
lot was sent to the salvage crib for a complete and 
thorough re-inspection by the contractor. Those com- 
ponents meeting specifications were used as spare 
parts, and the components that failed were scrapped. 
The data was compiled in daily inspection reports, 
which served as a continuous indication of perform- 
ance. The data was also used in identifying and cor- 
recting substandard conditions. Each discrepancy 
was traced to its source, and studies were made to 
determine whether changes should be made in man- 
ufacturing equipment or procedures. 

Double sampling allowed an inspector to inspect 
a second, more restrictive sample if the first sample 
was found to have too many defective parts. If this 
second sample proved to be acceptable, the entire lot 
was accepted. If, however, too many nonconforming 
pieces were found in the second sample, the entire 
lot was rejected and had to be completely re-in- 
spected by the contractor in the same manner as with 
standard sampling. 

Table 8-1 shows a simplified example of a Stan- 


dard Sampling Inspection Table, which illustrates the 
use of standard and double sampling procedures:!! 

Process surveillance inspection, more commonly 
known as Control Charts, involved a small sample 
of parts inspected at regular intervals during the man- 
ufacturing process. Critical dimensions were plotted 
ona chart during the course of manufacture to assure 
that the components remained within established 
control limits. Any deviation outside these control 
limits quickly revealed a potential problem with the 
manufacturing process. This type of inspection was 
also beneficial to the contractor as a means of iden- 
tifying unreliable operations, and helped to eliminate 
the manufacture of defective parts. Consequently, the 
improvement of quality was greatly accelerated. 

The Ordnance Department recognized that in the 
production of many thousands of components, some 
might be slightly outside of specifications and yet be 
entirely usable. These parts were accepted on 
“waiver,” which was the decision of the Resident 
Inspector of Ordnance. 

Figures 8-7 and 8-8 show the plan of inspection 
for the automatic pistol, caliber .45, M1911A1. 


"NORD-SA-ITM-S100, Ordnance Inspector Training Manual, Pis- 
tol, Automatic, Cal..45, M1911A1, Department of the Army, Ord- 
nance Corps (Springfield Armory, Mass., 1952), p. 318. 


Table 8-1 Sample Inspection Table 


Sample 


First 


Second 


AQL* 
Accept Reject 


*(number of defective parts) 


In Table 8-1, if the defect appeared two times or 
less in the first sample, the lot was accepted. If, how- 
ever, the defect appeared seven times or more the lot 
was rejected. If the defect appeared more than two 
but less than seven times, a second sample of double 
size was inspected. If the defect appeared six times 
or less in the combined first and second samples, the 
lot was accepted. If the defect appeared seven times 
or more in the combined first and second samples, 


the lot was rejected. 
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RAW MATERIAL 


CONTRACTOR PROCESS INSP. 


=----- GOVT. SPOT CHECK ON PRO- 
SUBCONTRACTED ITEMS CESS WHERE ADVISABLE AND 
ae NECESSARY 
agi FINISHED COMPONENTS |____ cow} 
100% GAGE, VISUAL ON TEAETOS 
SALVAGE CRIB 
for Finished Components 
REJECTED PARTS presented to Govt 
alan Inspection 
SCRAP Material 
Accepted as Lots of Components from 
Conforming which Govt. selects samples. | Gayy 


to drwg. & at random. These samples 


Material ‘specs. will be used for spares. 
accepted on 


=a 
waiver : : - 
~——__| ACCEPTED Components for 100% INSPECTION OF ALL SPARES, 
assembly in pistols BUT THOSE SPECIFICALLY EXCEPTED 
IN "Standard Inspection Proc” 

Note: All spare part slides and 

arrels must be proofed and al 
{ spare part slides must be targetted. 


CONTR: som soo PISTOL ASSEMBLY — 
es 
CONTR, ——~—-—| VISUAL — HAND FUNCTIONING INTERCHANGEABILITY |—- GOVT. 
CONTR. __ | FUNCTION FIRE, TARGET GREASE — PACK |-- CONTR. 
(Govt Supv) ACCURACY (Govt Supy) 
SHIP. |-—-~—~ GOVT. 
CLEAN EACH PISTOL WITH 
CONTR, —-——— BARREL AND SLIDE IN RECOIL 
POSITION OIL 
es ——~— | 100% HAND FUNCTION & VISUAL PLAN FOR 
: PISTOL, CAL..45, M1911A1 
INSPECTION 
ENDURANCE & INTERCHANGE 
Govt, —-—-—- TESTS 
CONTR. eee GREASE — PACK 
(Govt Supy) 
GOT, ———+~-+-~---- SHIP 


Figure 8-7 _ Inspection Plan for Pistol, Cal. .45, 
M1911A1, March 1945. 


Repair Arsenals 


Prior to the end of World War II, overhauled 
pistols were usually marked only with the initials of 
the repair facility. The following arsenals were des- 
ignated for the repair and overhaul of small arms: 


Overhaul 
Mark Repair Arsenal 
SA Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
Massachusetts 
RIA Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois 
AA Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Georgia 
BA Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, California 
RA Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, New Jersey 


SAA San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Texas 


RAW MATERIAL 


Seer eeaetae CONTR. PROCESS INSPECTION 


SPSS re GOVT. SPOT CHECK ON PROCESS 
WHERE ADVISABLE & NECESSARY 


FINISHED BARRELS 
100% GAGE & VISUAL = |-—-—- CONTRACTOR 
INSPECTION 


Barrels rejected 
by Contractor 


Proof Firing — Each 

barrel to be fired 1 = [--~~~ CONTRACTOR 

high pressure round (Govt. Supervision) 
Visual after proof fires. 


SALVAGE CRIB FOR 
REJECTED BARRELS 


== 
LOTS OF BARRELS FROM | GOVT. 
Barrels re- WHICH GOVERNMENT SELECTS 
SCRAP|_ | worked, in- SAMPLES AT RANDOM 
spected 100% (Note 1) PLAN FOR INSPECTION OF 
and passed by 7 BARREL, for 
Govt. as Lots of PISTOL, CAL..45 M1911A1 
conforming barrels Lots of barrels 
to drwg. & spec. || rejected which pass double 
requirements by Govt, sampling inspection 
and barrels requirements. 
passed on { 
waiver. 
HARDNESS TEST --— GOVT. 
Y 
FUNCTIONING TEST — At least ten, 
(10) barrels from 500 lot to be 
hand function tested, asembled ---- GOVT. 
in a Cal..45 M1911A1 Pistol, with, 
dummy ammunition. 
| 
|------ CONTRACTOR 


GREASE & PACK 


(Govt. supervision) 


SHIP +--- GOVT. 


NOTE 1: The sampling inspection is not authorized for barrels to be shipped 
directly to Field Service as spares, but 100% Ordnance inspection must be made. 


Figure 8-8 Inspection Plan for Barrel, Cal. .45, 
M1911A1, March 1945. 


In the mid-1950s, during the extensive program 
for reconditioning small arms at Rock Island Arse- 
nal, the following inspector’s initials were stamped 
on overhauled pistols in addition to the RIA mark- 
ing: 

FK Frank Krack 
EB Ernest Blind 


CHAPTER NINE 


Between the Wars 


Post World War I Pistol 
Requirements 


On January 14, 1919, a memorandum from the 
Chief of Staff to the Adjutant General of the Army, 
recommended the following peacetime army require- 
ments for pistols and revolvers:! 


Total for issue 526,772 
Total for reserve 526,772 
Unfilled obligations to U.S. Navy 47,000 

Total requirements 1,100,544 


The following pistols and revolvers were avail- 
able upon completion of manufacture in accordance 
with the War Claims Board suspension and cancel- 
lation of contracts: 


Pistols in hands of troops at 55,553 
beginning of war 
Pistols manufactured 471,336 


Pistols to be delivered 37,891 


Total 564,780 
Sold to U.S. Navy and Marine 34,795 
Corps 
Total pistols available 529,985 
Revolvers manufactured 318,432 


Revolvers to be delivered 1,400 
Total 319,832 
Sold to U.S. Navy 


15,000 


Total revolvers available 304,832 

Total pistols and revolvers 834,817 
available 

Estimated WWI wastage (combat 164,832 
loss or damage) 

Pistols and revolvers available 669,985 


for issue 


Consequently, the projected peacetime shortages 
totaled 430,559 according to the above memoran- 
dum.? The total number of pistols and revolvers 


‘Ordnance Office file, MR474.6/34/41/77/110, Equip. 2434, 

RG 156, WNRC. 

Computed by subtracting 669,985 available pistols and revolvers 
from total requirements of 1,100,544. 


manufactured was 884,612, consisting of 564,780 
pistols? and 319,832 revolvers. On March 8, 1919, in 
accordance with authorized War Department policy 
to curtail expenditures, Brigadier General William S. 
Peirce, Acting Chief of Ordnance, recommended that 
the action of the Claims Board in cancelling the con- 
tracts be approved, and recommended that the man- 
ufacture of pistols and revolvers in addition to the 
884,612 not be approved. It was expected that the 
requirements for pistols would be revised downward, 
and the present quantity would probably meet future 
army requirements. After all, it was universally be- 
lieved that the Allies had just won the war to end all 
wars. On March 19th, 1919, Sherrard Coleman, Ad- 
jutant General of the Army, approved the cancella- 
tion of contracts and stated that additional pistols 
and revolvers would not be procured at this time.’ 
As expected, the requirements were revised down- 
ward, but five years later, in 1924, an additional 
10,000 pistols were procured to meet the current 
needs of the army. 


Development of the 
MI1911A1 Pistol 


On September 15, 1920, the Chief of Technical 
Staff, Ordnance Department, requested the Cavalry 
Board to comment on the feasibility of certain mod- 
ifications to the service pistol as proposed by Mr. 
Marcellus Rambo, a recognized civilian pistol 
shooter. That request evolved into a series of tests, 
conducted through proper military channels and ser- 
vice user endorsements, that lasted for over two 
years. Mr. Rambo proposed the following modifi- 
cations: 


3The figure of 564,780 included 55,553 pistols in the hands of 
troops at the beginning of the war, and 487,714 Colt pistols and 
21,513 Remington-UMC pistols produced under World War I 
contracts. For further information, see “Preparations for War,” p. 
166, and “Contract Termination, p. 213.” 

4Ordnance Office file, MR474.6/141, RG 156, WNRC. 
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1. Shortening the hammer to eliminate pinching the 
web of the hand between the thumb and index 
finger. 

2. Reducing the width [length] of the trigger. 

3. Eliminating the loose fit between the slide and 
receiver [later determined to be unfounded].° 


The study was conducted by the Experimental 
Section of the Cavalry Board at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
On November 12, 1920, they reported the results of 
their investigation, as follows: 


(a) The first defect mentioned (i.e. pinching of the 
tissue in the crotch between the thumb and 
index finger) exists to a considerable degree. 
This occurs even with the average man when 
the pistol is held in the most advantageous 
way to avoid derangement due to recoil. Many 
of the instructors and students habitually wear 
a small piece of adhesive tape over this tissue 
to protect it. The proposed remedy of short- 
ening the hammer is not regarded with much 
favor however, as the hammer is already con- 
sidered rather short to permit easy cocking 
and lowering with one hand. An alternative 
remedy is to extend the grip safety and the 
projecting shoulder of the receiver enough to 
provide protection. 

The second defect (i.e. unnecessary width of 
trigger) has also been found to exist and has 
been reported on adversely even by men with 
fairly large hands. 

The third defect (i.e. loose fit between slide 
and receiver) has not been experienced at this 
school. It seems possible that the salvaged pis- 
tol picked up by Mr. Rambo was rusty and 
that in cleaning it, enough metal might have 
been removed to cause the loose play de- 
scribed.*® 


(b 


~~ 


(c 


~ 


As a result of the findings, it was recommended 
that the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Company make the 
changes indicated and submit a modified pistol to 
the Cavalry Board for service tests.’ Colt replied that 
the long spur hammer contributed to the pinching of 
the hand, but projecting the shoulder of the receiver 
would necessitate a complete new design with ad- 
ditional tooling costs. As an alternative, Colt sub- 
mitted a sample pistol with an extended grip safety 
comb and a trigger made “shallower in depth” 
(shorter in length). A subsequent report by the First 
Cavalry in Arizona, dated November 24, 1921, fur- 


sOrdnance Office file, 474.6/1591, and Office, Chief of Cavalry file, 
210.63/383, RG 156, WNRC. 

6Ordnance Office file, 474.6/1591, RG 156, WNRC. 

Ibid. 

8Ordnance Office file, 474.6/1634, RG 156, WNRC. 


ther recommended a “chump” be added to the 
mainspring housing, as designed by First Lieutenant 
William H. Wenstrom: 


. which gave a more desirable angle to the rear 
of the grip, forced the soldier to take the correct 
grip with the hand well up on the stock, and cor- 
rected the tendency of the untrained pistol shots 
to aim low.? 


On February 21, 1922, the Cavalry Board, in con- 
sidering this proposal, requested that ten modified 
mainspring housings be obtained and forwarded to 
the Board for test. Instead, on March 3, 1922, Item 
1989 of the Ordnance Committee Minutes (OCM) 
approved the modification of ten complete pistols 
with all of the recommended improvements to date. 

On May 9, 1922, in compliance with OCM 1989, 
the following communication from the Infantry & 
Aircraft Armament Division, Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, was dispatched to the Commanding Of- 
ficer of Springfield Armory: 

1. Iam directed by the Chief of Ordnance to 
inform you that this office is placing an order 
with Springfield Armory for the modification 
of ten caliber .45, model of 1911 pistols. The 
modification of these pistols will consist of: 

(a) Decreasing the width of the trigger; 

(b) Extending the comb of the grip safety, so 
as to afford greater protection to the hand 
of the firer; 

(c) Extending the rear surface of the 
mainspring housing by the addition of 
sufficient metal to form a cross section 
of this portion of the grip, resembling a 
quarter ellipse. 

2. Modifications “a” and ‘“‘b” have been em- 
bodied in a anne pistol (serial number 
626352), submitted to this office by the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company. 
This pistol has been returned to the Colt 
Company and can undoubtedly be borrowed 
from that company, in case such action is 
considered desirable. 

3. In connection with the modifications, atten- 
tion is invited to the enclosed copy of letter 
from this office dated April 19, and to reply 
from the Colt Company, dated May 5, 1922, 
in the latter of which the Colt Company has 
quoted a price of $100 for ten each of the new 
type of trigger and grip safety. It is suggested 
that these components might be obtained 
from that company to advantage. 

4. In reference to modification “‘c”, your atten- 
tion is invited to a model of the modified 


°Ordnance Office file, 474.8/1050, Ist and 5th Ind., RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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mainspring housing, which shows the design 
desired, and which is being forwarded to 
Springfield Armory under separate cover. It 
is suggested that the ten required mainspring 
housings of new design be either manufac- 
tured at Springfield Armory or obtained by 
purchase from the Colt Company. It is be- 
lieved that Springfield Armory will be able to 
manufacture them as cheaply as the Colt 
Company. 

5. Upon the completion of the ten modified pis- 
tols, they should be forwarded to the Ord- 
nance Officer, Cavalry School, Fort Riley, 
Kansas, and this office should be notified by 
indorsement hereon when shipment has been 
made.!° 


The ten modified pistols were shipped to the 
Cavalry Board for testing at Fort Riley on August 
10, 1922. The tests revealed that additional modifi- 
cations were necessary. On November 28, 1922, the 
Cavalry Board recommended as follows: 


(a) Receiver, just above magazine catch, to be 
cut and rounded on both sides as on pistol 
no. 524666. 

(b) Hump on mainspring housing be checkered. 

(c) Surface of trigger on which finger rests be 
checkered.!! 


In consideration of all the proposals and after 14 
Ordnance Department endorsements covering a pe- 
riod of two and a half years, OCM Item 2890, dated 
April 16, 1923, presented by the Infantry & Cavalry 
Armament Division to the Technical Staff of the Ord- 
nance Committee, recommended that the alterations 
of the trigger, mainspring housing, grip safety, and 
receiver be approved for all future manufacture. 
Their recommendation also included the following 
consideration: 


The alterations which are recommended for ap- 
proval have been considered on pilot model man- 
ufactured in accordance with approved action of 
the Ordnance Committee by the Cavalry and have 
been recommended for adoption by that service 
in 14th Ind. on the correspondence noted 
[O.0. 474.8-1050] dated March 30, 1923, as fol- 
lows: 
This Office has carefully considered the mod- 
ifications recommended by the Cavalry Board 
and is of the opinion that these modifications 
will improve the present pistol. It is therefore 
recommended that the Ordnance Department 


Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2044, RG 156, WNRC. 
"Ordnance Office file, 474.8/1050, 9th Ind., RG 156, WNRC. 


give consideration to the enclosed recommen- 
dations with a view to making the modifica- 
tions if funds are now available, or to include 
these modifications in the pistols hereafter 
manufactured. 


The Ordnance Committee gave consideration to 
the matter of modifying existing pistols but con- 
cluded that it was not feasible: 


... by reason of lack of funds. However, the al- 
terations ... are entirely practicable for adoption 
to future manufacture and would improve the use- 
fulness of the pistol. 


On April 20, 1923, OCM Item 2890 was ap- 
proved by the Ordnance Committee and Chief of 
Technical Staff, whereupon the “Improved Model of 
1911” was standardized as recommended, although 
the model designation was not changed to M1911A1 
until three years later. 


The “Transition” Model 
Serial Numbers 700001 to 710000 


On June 12, 1923, Contract No. 2462 was 
awarded to Colt for the manufacture of 10,000 “‘Im- 
proved Automatic Pistols, Caliber .45, Model of 
1911,” to include all modifications specified in OCM 
Item 2890. The price was fixed at $26.50 per pistol 
without magazines, and delivery was to begin in Oc- 
tober of that year. Since there was an excess number 
of magazines on hand at Springfield Armory left over 
from the war, it was decided that 10,000 unused mag- 
azines would be selected from government stock for 
issue with the pistols. They were shipped to the Ord- 
nance Inspector at Colt to be fitted to the pistols as 
they were assembled, allowing one magazine to be 
furnished with each pistol.!? It was also requested 
that 1,000 pistols suitable for National Match service 
be specially selected from the lot of 10,000, to be 
stored at Springfield Armory and held for National 
Match use only.'3 In an effort to arrive at a decision 
on serial numbers for these pistols, Frank Hosmer, 
Foreman of the Ordnance Inspection Department at 
Colt, reported that the last pistol supplied to the gov- 
ernment during the war was serial numbered 
629500.'4 Consequently, on July 28, serial numbers 
700001 to 710000 inclusive were assigned to the or- 
der, with 709001 to 710000 reserved for National 
Match pistols. 


Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2498, RG 156, WNRC. 
3Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2520, RG 156, WNRC. 
'4Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2491, RG 156, WNRC. 
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Production began immediately, but delays due to 
various details resulted in the preparation of a sup- 
plemental contract on September 15, 1923, ORD 
2462/1, which extended the delivery schedule by 
three months. New and revised drawings issued by 
Springfield Armory, referred to as “Standard Ord- 
nance Drawings,” were sent to Colt with the contract. 
Colt’s review of the drawings revealed some points 
of disagreement, as the checkering on the mainspring 
housing extended around the sides in such a manner 
that would require hand checkering, which was con- 
sidered impractical for mass production. The draw- 
ings also specified a deep coarse checkering on the 
trigger, which would also require expensive and time- 
consuming manual labor. On September 8, 1923, 
Fred Moore, General Works Manager at Colt, rec- 
ommended that the checkering patterns on both parts 
be modified so as to permit the use of machine cut- 
ters, and therefore eliminate the necessity for hand 
operations. Two days later, Mr. Moore also recom- 
mended that the stocks be completely checkered, 
thereby eliminating the large diamond panels in or- 
der to facilitate manufacture and to improve the grip. 
All three changes were approved by the Chief of Ord- 
nance on September 15th.'5 The checkering patterns 
on the mainspring housing and trigger were now 
slightly different than those shown on the Ordnance 
drawings, and the walnut stocks were completely 
checkered. 

On October 20, 1923, Colt requested approval 
for 40 changes in the Standard Ordnance Drawings 
in order for the pistols to conform with their “‘com- 
mercial product.” '¢ Colt felt that these changes would 
produce a better weapon and there would be no ad- 
verse effect upon the interchangeability of parts.!7 In 
reference to these changes, Major Earl McFarland, 
Commanding Officer of Springfield Armory, for- 
warded the following request to the Ordnance Office 
on October 22, 1923: 


It is especially requested that an early decision be 
made on the changes requested in the sights and 
recoil spring. The method of attaching the front 
sight (which is of the wide type) is considered a 
distinct improvement and should greatly reduce 
trouble due to loose front sights. The proportions 
of both sights are considered by the Colt Company 
to be the most suitable yet developed. The re- 
duction in strength of the recoil spring is to pro- 
vide for easier retraction of the slide by hand. 
Decision on all the changes desired should be 
made as soon as practicable in order to avoid de- 


'sSOrdnance Office file, 474.6/2533, RG 156, WNRC. 
'6Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2586, RG 156, WNRC. 
‘bid. 


lay in production, but that on these two points is 
particularly urgent. 


All changes involving departures from the Stan- 
dard Ordnance Drawings were approved by the Ord- 
nance Office on October 27, 1923. The wide front 
sight featured the same oval profile as the earlier front 
sight, but the thickness was a uniform .058” + .001”. 
The earlier front sight was .058” + .001” wide at the 
base but tapered to a specified .038” at the top, al- 
though this taper was not held to strict tolerances. 
Consequently, the so-called wide front sight as 
viewed from the rear (or front) is approximately 
.020” wider at the top than the earlier sight. This 
difference, however, is not conspicuous to the aver- 
age shooter. This wide front sight was the same as 
the experimental front sight recommended by “Fitz” 
Fitzgerald in August 1918. (See p. 207.) In conjunc- 
tion with the front sight change, the rear sight ap- 
erture was changed from .06” to .07” wide and from 
.04” to .05” deep (i.e., from .003” to .0035” radius). 

(Collectors note: To avoid confusion, the .080” 
serrated front sight and square notch rear sight were 
not adopted until 1942.) 

In addition to the new-style mainspring housing, 
grip safety, trigger, finger cuts, and other minor dif- 
ferences, the following is a summary of significant 
1924 changes: 


Receiver: 

1. Receiver dimensions at front changed from 
6.400” to 6.431”, adding .031” to front end of 
receiver to eliminate the possibility of a gap be- 
tween receiver and recoil spring boss on installed 


PT TT 
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Figure 9-1 

1. Model 1911. 
2. Improved Model 1911 (.58” wide). 

3. World War II M1911A1 (.080” wide) 


Front sights: 
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2. Change in width of receiver rails to insure a 
tighter fit to slide, from .121” + .003” to .120” 
+ .001”: 

3. Tolerance for finish thickness of receiver changed 
from .760” to .760” + .001”. 


Barrel: 

Length changed from 5.025” to 5.03”. 

Bore changed to improve accuracy of arm. (Land 
diameter from .445” + .001” to .443” + .001’, 
groove diameter from .451 + .001” to .450” + 
.001”, and height of lands from .003” to .0035”.) 
3. Link slot changed to give more clearance. 


we — 


Slide: 

Width of slide established at .915” + .003’. 

2. Improved method of fastening front sight. (Hole 
for sight post changed from round to rectangle.) 

3. Shallower depth of slide stop assembling notch 
to improve action as slide passes over slide stop 
at this point. 


_ 


Slide stop: 

1. Shape and angle of thumb piece on slide stop 
changed to facilitate manufacturing. 
(Referred to as “1924 style.”’) 


Rear sight: 

1. Height of rear sight increased. 

2. Radius of rear sight aperture increased. (Radius 
revised from .03” to .035”.) 

Figure 9-2 Slide stop types: 

Top: M1911 type. 


Bottom: Improved type adopted in 1924. 


Front sight: 
1. Change made to improve method of fastening to 
slide. (Round post changed to rectangular post.) 
2. Sight width increased to .058” + .001”. 


Recoil spring: 
1. Change in wire diameter to improve action. 
(Number of coils reduced from 33 to 30.) 


Mainspring: 
1. Change in wire diameter to improve action. 
(Changed from .045” to .0414”; later rescinded.) 


Grip safety: 
1. Change made on safety lug to improve safety 
contact on trigger. 


Safety lock: 

Change made in plunger cut to improve action. 
Change made in thumb piece to facilitate man- 
ufacture, with no significant change in appear- 
ance. 


Noe 


Magazine spring: 

1. Change made on top coil to improve action with 
magazine follower. (Right angle bend on top coil 
changed to a loop, but since World War I mag- 
azines were furnished with these pistols, the 
change was not implemented at this time.) 


Magazine catch: 
1. Change made on large end to improve appear- 
ance when assembled in pistol. 


Stocks: 
1. Diamond panels around screw holes eliminated 
to facilitate manufacture and to improve grip. 


Captain Walter T. Gorton, Chief of the Experi- 
mental Department at Springfield Armory, was as- 
signed to Colt in 1921 as the Inspector of Ordnance. 
His initials were stamped on the improved pistols to 
indicate government acceptance, but the actual in- 
spection work was delegated to Frank Hosmer, Fore- 
man of the Ordnance Inspection Department. 

Delivery of the pistols began on schedule during 
January of 1924. By April,:5,000 pistols had been 
completed and all tested satisfactorily with standard- 
grade Winchester ammunition. During April, 250 
National Match pistols were assembled and then 
tested with seven rounds each of Frankford Arsenal 
1923 National Match ammunition, Lot 246, during 
which 144 misfires occurred. It was first thought that 
the National Match primers were unusually hard, but 
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after a thorough investigation it was determined that 
the mainsprings were too weak. The Standard Ord- 
nance Drawings originally specified that the mainspr- 
ings be made from .045” wire. On Colt’s recommen- 
dation, the wire specification was revised to .0414” 
diameter, but the actual measurements averaged 
.043”.!8 This reduced wire diameter resulted in re- 
duced spring tension against the cocked hammer and 
a weaker hammer blow to the firing pin. Although it 
was found that the National Match ammunition re- 
quired a slightly stronger blow of the hammer than 
standard-grade ammunition, it was evident that the 
weakened mainspring was unacceptable for adequate 
cartridge ignition. Consequently, the approval for 
“reduction in strength of the mainspring” was im- 
mediately withdrawn, and the specifications reverted 
to .045” diameter wire.'? All pistols above serial num- 
ber 705000 were delivered with new stronger 
mainsprings. The following letter and a new stronger 
mainspring was sent to military officers who had pur- 


'8Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2875, RG 156, WNRC. 
'9Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2898, RG 156, WNRC. 


chased early Improved Model 1911 pistols with the 
weaker mainspring: 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
July 17, 1924 
NOTICE TO ACCOMPANY SHIPMENTS OF 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS. 

The mainsprings assembled in Automatic Pis- 
tols, Caliber .45, Model of 1911, Serial numbers 
700,001 to 705,000 inclusive, were manufactured 
from .043” wire, and in firing certain grades of 
ammunition difficulty may be encountered with 
misfires, indicating that the mainsprings are weak. 
In such cases they should be replaced with the 
stronger mainsprings made from .045” wire. 
(Authority: 5th Ind. 0.0. 474.6/2877, S.A. 474.6/ 
429, dated June 10, 1924.) 


Serial numbers of Improved Automatic Pistols, 
Caliber .45, Model of 1911, commonly known as 
Transition Model, extended from 700001-710000. 
(See Appendix C.) 


George Rich, Baltimore, Md., to author, 1987. This notice and 
a replacement mainspring was sent to George Rich’s father, who 
purchased an Improved Model 1911 automatic pistol during his 
service in the army. 


Description 


Weight, approximately 2 pounds 7'/2 ounces 
Trigger pull, 5'/2 to 6% pounds 
Total length, 8.593 inches 
Barrel: 

Length, 5.03 inches 

Groove diameter, 0.450 inch 

Land diameter, 0.443 inch 

Length of bore, 4.133 inches 

Twist, one turn in 16 inches, left-handed 
Front sight above axis of bore, 0.5597 inch 


Velocity at 25 feet, 800 + 25 f.p.s. 


Pressure, mean 1600 p.s.i. 
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MODIFICATIONS ADOPTED FOR THE AUTOMATIC PISTOL 
CALIBEFE FS AITG/ 
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NIODIFICA TIONS 
Al— TANG OF GRIF SAFETY EXTENDED. 


B— CLEARANCE CUT NIADE ON RECEIVER. 


C — MIAINSPRING HOUSING HNUKLED AND KAISED. 


D— FACE OF TRIGGER ANURLED AND CUT BACK. 


E — W/OTH OF FRONT SIGHT INCREASED. 


Figure 9-3 


The Model 1911A1 Is Officially 
Born—Nomenclature Changed to 
M1911A1 


Shortly after the contract for Improved Model 
1911 Automatic Pistols was completed, it was pro- 
posed that there should be a designation difference 
between the original Model of 1911 and the im- 
proved model. The question was referred to Manu- 
facturing Service and Field Service for their com- 
ments. On January 15, 1926, the Infantry & Aircraft 
Armament Division, Manufacturing Service, replied 
as follows: 


... the improved type of caliber .45 automatic 
pistol, model 1911, containing the alterations ap- 
proved as recorded in OCM Item 1890 be called, 
Pistol, automatic, caliber .45, MI1911A1. 


On March 16, 1926, Field Service recommended: 


. improved pistol be called Pistol, automatic, 
caliber .45, M1. 


The 5 major modifications illustrated in Training Regulations, No. 320-15, dated March 3, 
1924. Note the early style slide stop and safety lock. 


Both recommendations were presented to the 
Ordnance Committee in OCM Item 5463, dated May 
17, 1926, by the Sub-Committee on Infantry and 
Cavalry Armament. After deliberation, the following 
opinion was rendered: 


After discussion of the merits of the two proposed 
designations the subcommittee is of the opinion 
that the one proposed by the Infantry and Aircraft 
Armament Division, Manufacturing Service, is 
the better for the reason that the improvements 
do not affect the mechanical functioning of the 
pistol in any way whatever. Further, while a num- 
ber of the parts of the pistol have been changed 
in design, these changes do not affect interchange- 
ability. 


Furthermore, the Sub-Committee recom- 
mended: 


(a) That pistols heretofore manufactured and 
those to be manufactured in the future in 
which the improvements referred to have 
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Distinguishing Features 


Colt Transition Model 
Slide marking, left side: 


PATENTED APR.20,1897.SEPT.9, 1902 COLT’S PT.F.A.MFG.CO. 
DEC. 19,1905.FEB.14,1911.AUG.19,1913 HARTFORD,CT.U.S.A. 


Slide marking, right side: 
MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 
Slide marking, rear 
H—above firing pin stop 
Slide marking, bottom: 
G—government 
Receiver marking, left side: 


WTG-—circular monogram with single circle below 702000 
WTG-—circular monogram with double circle above 702000 


Receiver marking, right side: 


UNITED STATES PROPERTY 
N° 000000 


Receiver marking, upper right side of trigger guard: 
Number 1 to 99—assembler’s mark 
Receiver marking, top near disconnector hole: 


H—12 o'clock position from disconnector hole 
G— 5 o'clock position from disconnector hole 


Barrel marking: 

HP—top 

K—most observed barrels on bottom forward of lugs. 

(Note: To distinguish between 1924 and 1918 barrels with the same marking, 1924 barrels have a 
slight lip on the bottom at the sloped end of the chamber, whereas 1918 barrels are smooth 
at this point.) 

Stocks: 


Full-checkered walnut (same gauge checkering as earlier stocks) 


PATENTED APR.20,1897. SEPT. 9.1902 COLT’S PT.F.A.MFG.CO. 
C.19,1905.FEB.14,1911.AUG 19,1913 HARTFORD,CT.U.S.A. 
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Figure 9-4 — Colt Improved Model 1911, serial number 701676, shipped on February 7, 1924. Commonly 
known as Transition Model. Note the early type WTG monogram with single circle. (Author’s collection, 


photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 9-5 — Colt Improved Model 1911, serial number 702200, shipped on February 13, 1924. Note the 
later type WTG monogram with double circle. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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been incorporated be known as “Pistol, au- 
tomatic, caliber .45, M1911A1”. (Note: Un- 
der this recommendation all M1911 pistols 
will bear serial numbers under 700000, and 
all M1911A1 pistols will bear serial numbers 
beginning at 700000.) 

(b) That in the future manufacture of caliber .45 
automatic pistols the model designation be 
placed upon the receiver rather than upon the 
slide as has heretofore been the custom. 

(c) That in the future only parts pertaining to the 
automatic pistol, caliber .45, M1911A1 be 
manufactured whether these parts be for as- 
sembly into new pistols or for the mainte- 
nance of old pistols. 


OCM Item 5463 was approved by the Ordnance 
Committee and the Chief of Technical Staff on May 
20, 1926. Their approval officially standardized the 
nomenclature as follows: 


Pistol, Automatic, Caliber .45, M1911A1 


The nomenclature was retroactive to serial number 
700000; however, the serial range actually began at 
700001. 


Gauges and Interchangeability 


Pistols manufactured during World War I did not 
attain the desired degree of interchangeability. Con- 
tractor’s gauges furnished to Ordnance inspectors 
usually consisted of production gauges, which more 
or less assured the interchangeability of their pistols, 
but did not guarantee that parts made by one con- 
tractor would fit in pistols made by another contrac- 
tor. Although specifications were identical, each con- 
tractor’s manufacturing process and corresponding 
gauges often differed. The Ordnance Department rec- 
ognized that any future manufacture of weapons by 
any one contractor should be completely inter- 
changeable with like weapons produced by another. 
In October 1924, the Gauge Division at Springfield 
Armory was assigned the job of developing new “‘fi- 
nal inspection” gauges, which were designed to en- 
sure perfect interchangeability of components from 
one manufacturer with those of any other. The first 
final inspection gauges were designed for the auto- 
matic pistol, caliber .45, M1911A1. It took nearly 
seven years and countless man-hours for the gauges 
to be completed.?! They were based on Springfield 


21Constance Green, The History of Springfield Armory, Volume II, 
Book I, The Post War (WWI) Period (n.p.:n.d.), pp. 26-27, “an 
interview with J.J. Callahan, Head of the Gauge Division, Spring- 
field Armory.” Library/Archives, Springfield Armory National 
Historic Site, Springfield, Mass. 


Armory’s Standard Ordnance Drawings and on a 
study of the Remington Arms-UMC manufacturing 
process, which included tools, fixtures, gauges, etc., 
held in storage at Springfield Armory since the end 
of World War I. 

In conjunction with the development of new final 
inspection gauges, the Engineering Department at 
Springfield Armory was also delegated to revise the 
Standard Ordnance Drawings. These new drawings, 
dated May 1, 1928, were complete with all manu- 
facturing data, and were presented in a revised for- 
mat in accordance with a revised system of parts 
numbering. Unlike previous drawings, each part was 
detailed on a separate drawing, and the drawing num- 
ber became the part number. These drawing numbers 
were used for all small arms and accessories. The size 
of each drawing was identified by a letter “A,” “B,” 
“C,” or “D,” with “A” being the smallest size (8'/2” 
x 11”) and “D” being the largest size (22” < 34”). 
As a general rule, the smallest parts were drawn on 
“A” size drawings and the largest parts on “D” size 
drawings. A number was assigned to each drawing 
in consecutive order, each drawing size having its 
own set of numbers. Thus, an alpha-numeric system 
of drawing numbers evolved. For example, the 
M1911A1 receiver is identified by the drawing num- 
ber D35359, which is also the part number or some- 
times called the piece mark. Each revision to the 
drawing is identified by a revision number, com- 
monly referred to as the “dash number.” A brief de- 
scription of the revision is tabulated on the side of 
the drawing as a history of the changes made on that 
part. Consequently, the second revision of the re- 
ceiver drawing became D35359-2. 

The first M1911A1 gauges were completed at 
Springfield Armory and delivered to government in- 
spectors in 1932, but it was found that they did not 
fit Colt’s parts or specifications. It became apparent 
that the Remington Arms-UMC process was out- 
dated, and that the Gauge Division had failed to con- 
sider Colt’s manufacturing process. As a conse- 
quence, and in the interest of interchangeability, 
Ordnance decided to replace the just-completed 
gauges with new gauges redimensioned to fit Colt’s 
specifications. The Ordnance Department concluded 
that this was considerably less expensive than re- 
jecting all of the parts manufactured by Colt.”? In 
retrospect, on November 9, 1923, shortly after Colt 
had requested changes in the Standard Ordnance 
Drawings, the Ordnance Office directed Springfield 
Armory to make an examination of the Remington 
Arms-UMC tools to determine what effect the 
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change in drawings would have on the production 
equipment in storage. A preliminary check of the 
gauge records estimated that about 20% of the gauges 
and templates would be affected. It was also found 
that many cutters would have to be scrapped, and 
new forging dies and profiling fixtures would be re- 
quired for any future manufacture.” Yet, inexplica- 
bly, less than a year later and after all that had tran- 
spired, new gauges and drawings were created 
without any consideration for Colt’s manufacturing 
process. Apparently there was little coordination be- 
tween the various departments within Springfield Ar- 
mory, given that such an incredible blunder could 
have occurred. As a result, the new gauges had to be 
redesigned and manufactured to conform with Colt’s 
manufacturing process, and the new drawings had to 
be corrected, which became Revision Number 1, 
dated January 15, 1936. These revised gauges and 
drawings were to become the foundation for World 
War II production. 


Aluminum and Bakelite Stocks 


Due to the high cost of wooden stocks for various 
weapons, the Ordnance Department thought a sub- 
stitute material could be acquired at a more econom- 
ical price. On April 23, 1931, the Ordnance Technical 
Committee approved the procurement of not more 
than 100 pairs each of aluminum and bakelite stocks 
for service pistols.24 They were to be constructed sim- 
ilarily to standard walnut stocks, and it was recom- 
mended that they be subjected to a series of tests to 
determine their durability, resistance to hard usage, 
and general suitability as substitutes for wooden 
stocks. The 100 experimental stocks were received at 
Springfield Armory on July 21, 1932, of which 45 
pairs of each type were sent to the Infantry and Cav- 
alry Boards and the remaining 10 pairs to Aberdeen 
Proving Ground.?5 On November 9, 1933, results of 
the tests were reported to the Ordnance Committee. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground reported in favor of the 
bakelite stocks, stating that they showed greater re- 
sistance to wear and were found quite satisfactory as 
a substitute for the wooden stocks. The Cavalry 
Board recommended that bakelite stocks be adopted 
for use by the cavalry and that aluminum stocks not 
be adopted. Infantry Board Test No. 671, Depart- 
ment of Experiment, Infantry Board, Fort Benning, 
Georgia, stated that the bakelite material contained 
traces of an acid that was likely to injure the hand 


Ordnance Office file, 474.6/2613, RG 156, WNRC. 
*4O.C.M. Item 8888, RG 156, WNRC. 
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of the shooter. Nevertheless, the Infantry Board rec- 
ommended that bakelite stocks be adopted as sub- 
stitute standard and that aluminum stocks not be 
adopted. On November 16, 1933, as a result of the 
tests, the Ordnance Technical Committee approved 
bakelite stocks of standard dimensions to be adopted 
as substitute standard.2° However, there is no evi- 
dence that bakelite stocks were ever used. 


M1911A1 Production During 1937 
Serial Numbers 710001 to 712349 


The military establishment did not order any 
MI9II1A1 pistols during the period from 1925 to 
1936. From 1936 through 1938, all pistols were or- 
dered by Springfield Armory using appropriations 
from “Replacing Ordnance and Ordnance Stores” 
(R.O.& O.S.). Procurement authorization and notice 
of applicable funds were made available by the Fiscal 
Division, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, to the 
Small Arms Division. “Procurement Authority” 
(P.A.) was issued by the Small Arms Division, which 
provided for the expenditure of a predetermined sum 
by the Commanding Officer of Springfield Armory. 
During this time, all small arms, spare parts, acces- 
sories, etc., were ordered by Springfield Armory. 
These items were subsequently delivered to Spring- 
field Ordnance Depot, which was technically at- 
tached to Field Service but was also an integral part 
of Springfield Armory. The Commanding Officer of 
the Armory was also the Commanding Officer of the 
Ordnance Depot, and the officer in charge of the Ord- 
nance Depot was the Armory Transportation Officer. 
All matters pertaining to the shipping or receiving of 
small arms materiel were under the authority of the 
Commanding Officer of Springfield Armory until 
July 1942, at which time the Ordnance Depot became 
a separate establishment. 

In November 1935, the Navy Department req- 
uisitioned 1,580 M1911A1 pistols from Springfield 
Armory, consisting of 144 pistols ordered on the 29th 
and 1,436 pistols ordered on the 30th. An inventory 
of Springfield Ordnance Stores revealed that there 
were only 2,290 pistols on hand, of which 82 were 
new and 2,208 were reconditioned, and it was 
deemed necessary to retain a small number of new 
pistols for sales to officers. Most of the overhauled 
pistols had been used during the previous years at 
the National Matches and by service teams. At that 
time it was the practice to issue only new pistols to 
the Navy Department, and because the Navy De- 
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partment specified only new pistols, it was deter- 
mined that an order should be placed with Colt to 
supplement the existing stock. Price quotes were re- 
ceived from Colt, and on March 20, 1936, the Ord- 
nance Department acted to secure the necessary 
funds to cover the manufacture of 5,000 pistols. Ap- 
parently the request was rejected, because on April 
10th the Ordnance Office directed Springfield Ar- 
mory to order only 1,580 pistols, 3,044 extra mag- 
azines, and 51 sets of spare parts for the Navy De- 
partment. The price was established at $24.65 per 
pistol and .75 cents per magazine. A commitment 
was obtained from the Navy Department for the or- 
der so the necessary funds could be secured from 
R.O.& O.S. 1935-36 Appropriations. Procurement 
Authority Order 6817 was authorized on April 28th, 
and Springfield Armory was directed to place the 
contract with Colt before July 1, 1936. Although gov- 
ernment records have only been found for the 1,580 
pistols enumerated above, Colt records show a total 
of 2,349 pistols shipped to Springfield Armory during 
1937. It is assumed that the additional 769 pistols 
were retained by Springfield Armory for Army re- 
quirements. The following three orders were placed: 


First Order, 1937 
Serial Numbers 710001 to 711000 


The order for the first lot of pistols was placed 
with Colt in May 1936, consisting of 1,000 pistols 
serial numbered from 710001 to 711000 inclusive. 
Colt advised that partial delivery would begin within 
eight months. 

Although the Standard Ordnance Drawings of 
May 1, 1928, were supposedly corrected, major errors 
were still in evidence. The revised drawings dated 
January 15, 1936, specified that the slide be marked 
“MODEL OF 1911 U.S. ARMY,” even though the 
model designation had changed to M1911A1 and 
OCM Item 5463 specified that “... the model des- 
ignation be placed upon the receiver rather than upon 
the slide . . .” Consequently, the pistols were marked 
in error because of incorrect drawings. The right side 
of the slides were marked as follows: 


MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY 


Barrels were proof-fired in a proof-testing machine, 
after which they were subjected to a visual inspection 
for indications of rings or bulges, and the chamber 
was gauged for indications of expansion. The Ord- 
nance Inspection Manual, dated January 1936, 
stated: 


The letter “P” 3/32 inch high shall be stamped on 
the left side of the link lug on all acceptable barrels 
proof-fired as barrels. 


All pistols were manufactured in conformance 
with Colt’s commercial practice: 


— 


Oven-blued finish (brush-blue). 

2. Slide serialed under the firing pin stop to match 
the receiver serial number—the first use of this 
practice on military pistols. 

3. Colt’s “Verified Proof” proof mark stamped on 
the upper left side of the trigger guard, and iden- 
tifying mark of the factory final inspector 
stamped above the “VP.” 

4. Inclusion of a tool steel recoil plate mounted in 
the breech face of the slide. 

5. Top of barrel chamber bright unfinished, the 

same as commercial barrels. Marked “COLT 45 

AUTO” on the left side—the first use of this 

marking—and a “P” proof mark on the left lug 

(full bluing in the military style began at or near 

the end of 1937 production). 


In reference to the recoil plate, Colt had discov- 
ered that the striking of the cartridge case against the 
breech face of the slide at the instant of recoil caused 
a peening around the firing pin hole after prolonged 
usage. These slides were fabricated from W.D. 1035 
steel, with a Rockwell hardness range of D30-D40, 
which is relatively soft. Flame hardening was likely 
to warp the thin sides of the slide near the ejection 
port, therefore, the simple and logical solution was 
to replace the affected area with a plug of hardened 


Disconnector cutout in slide: 


Figure 9-6 

Top: Serial numbers | through 710000 (1924). 

Bottom: Serial numbers 710001 (1937) through the 
end of production in 1945. 
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steel in the same manner as in earlier revolvers. The 
recoil plate concept in automatic pistols was new to 
the Ordnance Department, but as with most Colt 
recommendations, it was approved. A minor con- 
troversy developed as to whether it should be 
screwed in, as was Colt’s practice, or whether it 
should be pressed in, as preferred by Springfield Ar- 
mory. Colt contended that the pressed fit could dis- 
place the thin wall adjacent to the extractor hole, but 
the Armory was concerned about the ease of replace- 
ment. To settle the controversy, an experimental 
press-fit prototype was fabricated at the Armory and 
subjected to a 3,000-round test, which proved sat- 
isfactory. Therefore, the press-fit type was officially 
adopted, with the screw-in type as an option. Ord- 
nance drawing A152738, Plate, Recoil, was formally 
issued on August 15, 1938. Nevertheless, Colt con- 
tinued to use the screw-in type, which was subse- 
quently adopted by all future wartime contractors. 
On September 4, 1942, the standard Ordnance draw- 
ings were revised and the screw-in type recoil plate 
was officially adopted. This had been recommended 
by the Pistol Integration Committee. The necessity 
for replacing recoil plates never developed. 


Second Order, 1937 
Serial Numbers 711001 to 711605 


An order for a second lot of pistols was placed 
with Colt on April 13, 1937. It consisted of 605 pistols 
serial numbered from 711001 to 711605 inclusive. 
Deliveries began on May 19, 1937. The latest revised 
drawings, dated January 15, 1936, failed to show in- 
spection markings, although the Ordnance Inspec- 
tion Manual specified that “each assembled pistol 
shall be proof-fired with one high pressure proof car- 
tridge” and marked as follows: 


A prick punch mark shall be placed on the left 
side of the receiver, approximately '/4 inch above 
the magazine catch and on top of the slide '/2 inch 
forward of the rear sight.” 
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Recoil Plate 


Figure 9-7 Tool steel recoil plate installed in 
slides beginning at serial number 710001. 


None of the pistols manufactured in 1937 were 
so marked. Instead, beginning at about serial number 
711001, a “P” proof mark was substituted. The prick 
punch mark was later included in Revision No. 2, 
Ordnance Drawing 42-8-29, Pistol, Automatic, Cal. 
.45, MIIA1, Exterior Views, dated 1/27/38, but it 
was never used on new pistols. This prick punch 
mark was used exclusively on refurbished pistols. 

It will be recalled that barrels were first proof- 
fired in a test fixture, acceptable barrels being marked 
with a “P” proofmark. The proof-firing requirement 
for assembled pistols resulted in each barrel being 
proof-fired twice, but they were not required to be 
marked a second time. Spare slides and barrels were 
also proof tested and marked with a “P”’ proof mark. 


Third Order, 1937 
Serial Numbers 711606 to 712349 


An order for a third lot of pistols was placed with 
Colt on June 3, 1937, and consisted of 744 pistols 
specifically ordered for the Navy Department. Serial 
numbers extended from 711606 to 712349 inclusive. 
On July 9th, a memorandum from the Ordnance Of- 
fice notified the Navy Department that their final 
order for 744 pistols had been placed. Deliveries be- 
gan on August 4th, and the final shipment to Spring- 
field Armory was made on October 11, 1937. Spring- 
field Armory reported that the navy requisition for 
1,580 pistols, M1911A1, extra magazines, etc., cov- 
ered by Procurement Authority Order 6817 had been 
completed and all funds expended. 

In conclusion, all 2,349 pistols manufactured 
during 1937 were delivered to the Commanding Of- 
ficer of Springfield Armory, of which 1,580 were pro- 
cured for the Navy Department. The remaining 769 
were apparently retained by Springfield Armory for 
service requirements. Due to the small number of 
1937 pistols produced, attrition during World War II, 
and subsequent rebuild programs, original 1937 vin- 
tage pistols are ranked among the rarest Model 
1911A1 examples. 


M1911A1 Production During 1938 
Serial Numbers 712350 to 713645 


The Ordnance Department placed one order for 
pistols in 1938, consisting of 1,296 pistols serial num- 
bered from 712350 to 713645 inclusive. On January 
27th, the model designation and other markings were 
finally corrected on the Standard Ordnance Draw- 
ings. All pistols delivered in 1938, beginning in May 
with serial number 712350, were marked with the 
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M1911A1 designation. Drawing 42-8-29, Pistol, Au- 
tomatic, Cal. .45, MI1A1, Exterior Views, Revision 
No. 2, and Drawing C3843, Markings, Receiver, Re- 
vision No. 2, both dated 1/27/38, added ““M1911A1 
U.S. ARMY” to the right side of the receiver forward 
of the slide stop pin. Furthermore, Drawing C3845 
Markings, Slide, Revision No. 3, dated 1/27/38, 
eliminated “MODEL OF 1911 U.S. ARMY” from 
the slide. In addition, Drawing C3843, Markings, Re- 
ceiver, Revision No. 2, properly displayed the lo- 
cation of the “Inspector’s initials” (Army Inspector 
of Ordnance); however, they were not stamped on 
1938 or 1939 pistols. It is believed that the temporary 
assignments of Officers in Charge of Outside Inspec- 
tion may not have justified the time and expense of 
fabricating stamping dies. Beginning at about serial 
number 712350, provisional inspection was indi- 
cated by the initials of the inspector stamped on top 
of the receiver near the disconnector hole, usually 
within an oval. Also beginning at about serial number 
712350, all pistols were marked with the letter “H” 
on the left side of the receiver to the rear or below 
the magazine catch, indicating final Ordnance in- 
spection by Frederick W. Hauff, Chief Ordnance In- 
spector stationed at Colt from mid-1936 until the end 
of December 1940. 

Drawing C3845, Markings, Slide, Revision No. 
4, dated 8/15/38, added the inscription “M1911A1 
U.S. ARMY” to the right side of spare slides. A mem- 
orandum from Springfield Armory on August 18th, 
explained that this marking would only be placed on 
slides manufactured and intended for use as spare 
parts. This was necessary for the identification of 
pistols previously made without the model desig- 
nation on the receiver (serial numbers 1-712349). 
The marking was stamped on spare slides manufac- 
tured by all contractors from 1938 until October 
1943. Thereafter, it was deleted on spare slides. 

As with 1937 pistols, original 1938 pistols are 
also ranked among the rarest M1911A1 examples. 


M1911A1 Production During 1939 
Serial Numbers 713646 to 717281 


In October 1938, the Navy Department placed 
four small orders for M1911A1 pistols through nor- 
mal channels to the Assistant Secretary of War and 
Springfield Armory. Due to delays concerning piece- 
marking and other factors, the orders were not placed 
with Colt until early 1939. These four orders totaled 
3,636 pistols serial numbered from 713646 to 717281 
inclusive. They were shipped to the Naval Supply 
Depot, Sewalls Point, Virginia, beginning in Novem- 


ber 1939. The only significant difference from earlier 
pistols was the shortening of the hammer spur. In 
March 1939, the hammer spur was redesigned, the 
total length being shortened to 25/32”, approximately 
Ys inch shorter than the previous long hammer. In 
conjunction therewith, the radius of the curvature 
was changed from 37/64” to 27/64”. Ironically, this new 
short hammer was the same length as the original 
short hammer adopted in 1911 and was virtually 
identical in contour. Several minor dimensional ad- 
justments were made on the grip safety in connection 
with the hammer change, and several other com- 
ponents were slightly revised. 

Beginning at about serial number 713646, all pis- 
tols were marked with the letter “R” within an oval 
near the disconnector hole on top of the receiver, 
signifying provisional inspection under the direction 
of Major Charles S. Reed, Officer in Charge of Out- 
side Inspection assigned to Colt. The location and 
placement of Fred Hauff’s initial ““H” remained the 
same as on 1938 pistols, which was near the magazine 
catch on the left side of the receiver. 


M1911A1 Production During 1940 
Serial Numbers 717282 to 721977 


The Army placed an order for 2,468 pistols at 
the end of 1939. Deliveries of these pistols began in 
April 1940, serial numbered from 717282 to 719749 
inclusive. Colt’s shipping ledger also shows that three 
extra pistols were delivered to Springfield Armory in 
March prior to regular shipments, serialed from 
719750 to 719752 inclusive. They may have been 
sample pistols, as they were not included in any 
known contracts and were not listed in Ordnance 
procurement records. An additional order for 2,225 
pistols was placed after mid-year, serial numbered 
from 719753 to 721977 inclusive, with deliveries be- 
ginning in October. Meanwhile, because of the war 
in Europe and possible U.S. involvement, more 
funds became available to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and further contracts were awarded to Colt. At 
that time Colt was the only manufacturer of .45 cal- 
iber service pistols and was a major supplier of other 
military weapons, a situation that was to double their 
work force within a year. 

The major improvement in 1940 pistols was the 
hardened front end of the slide, which was exhibited 
on Government Model pistol number C201069, 
hand delivered to Springfield Armory on September 
28, 1939. This hardening procedure had originated 
on commercial pistols a short time earlier. As ap- 
proved, the front end of the slide was hardened for 
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1937 Production Summary 


Serial Numbers 


Date of Colt’s 


Shipment Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 
Jan. 19, 1937 710001-710200 200 Springfield Armory 
Feb. 1, 1937 710201-710500 300 Springfield Armory 
Mar. 18, 1937 710501-711000 500 Springfield Armory 
May 19, 1937 711001-711605 605 Springfield Armory 


Of the above 1,605 pistols, 836 were delivered to the Navy Department, and 769 were for army 


requirements. 
The following 744 pistols were procured for the navy: 
Aug. 4, 1937 711606-711849 244 Springfield Armory 
Sep. 30, 1937 711850-712099 250 Springfield Armory 
Oct. 11, 1937 712100-712349 250 Springfield Armory 
Total 2,349 
Distinctive Features 
Finish—Blue. 


Ordnance inspectors marks—None. 
Acceptance mark—None. 

Barrels—marked ‘‘COLT 45 AUTO” on left side. 
Proof marks—P on left barrel lug. 

Beginning at about serial number 711001: 


P on left side of receiver above magazine catch, and on slide 2 inch forward of and in line with rear 
sight. 


Recoil plate installed in breechface of slide. 


VP within small inverted triangle on upper left side of trigger guard. 
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Figure 9-8 — Colt M1911A1, serial number 711423, shipped on May 19, 1937. Second order with “P” proof 
mark. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 9-9 = Colt M1911A1, serial number 712368, shipped on May 21, 1938. (Julius T. Kosan collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 
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a distance of 2 4” to 2 2” to prevent wear and de- 
formation. The affected area was heated to a tem- 
perature of 1500°-1550°F, oil-quenched, and tem- 
pered for 30 minutes to a Rockwell hardness of D50- 
D56. Prior to 1942, a noticeable color difference of 
the heat-treated area was cause for slide rejection, 
but that rule was later rescinded. The hardened area 
later showed a darker color. 

Plastic stocks were also introduced in 1940. On 
October 5, 1939, after a series of rigorous tests, OCM 
15389 approved plastic stocks as a standard alternate 
design and authorized either type depending on 
availability. The first stocks were molded from a plas- 
tic material known as Coltrock, which were installed 
on a few pistols in the 718000 serial range. Coltrock 
proved to be too brittle for military use. These stocks 
are now rarely observed. Colt then developed an im- 
proved material known as Coltwood. Although a few 
1940 pistols featured plastic stocks, widespread use 


Figure 9-10 

Top: Short wide spur Colt hammer, adopted in 
1939. 

Bottom: World War II narrow Colt hammer. 


Model 1911A1 short hammers: 


did not begin until March 1941 at about 725000. (For 
more information on plastic stocks, see p. 334-335.) 

The initials of Major Charles S. Reed, Officer in 
Charge of Outside Inspection, were stamped on all 
MI1911A1 pistols manufactured in 1940, signifying 
government acceptance of the pistols. His initials 
were stamped on the left side of the receiver below 
the slide stop in accordance with Ordnance drawings. 
They were also stamped on the top of the receiver 
near the disconnector hole to indicate provisional 
inspection, replacing the previous letter “R” within 
an oval. On December 14, 1940, the Hartford Ord- 
nance District was directed to assume responsibility 
for all inspection and acceptance. Major Reed’s 
“CSR” acceptance stamp continued to be used until 
the end of January 1941, at about serial number 
723000. 


M1911A1 Production During 1941 
Serial Numbers 721978 to 756733 


Colt’s monthly production of pistols throughout 
1941 steadily increased from 1,500 in January to 
5,056 in December. During this time two significant 
changes resulted in making the pistol a more durable 
product, as well as changing its appearance. The first 
change involved plastic stocks. In March 1941, at 
about serial number 725000, Colt began phasing out 
walnut stocks, and plastic stocks became standard at 
roughly 730000. 

The second change concerned the introduction 
of parkerizing, a phosphate-coating process. Parker- 
izing had been used on service rifles at Rock Island 
Arsenal since 1918, and as an alternate method for 
refinishing overhauled pistols since 1936. The gray 
color was not as aesthetically pleasing as brushed 
blue, but it was a more non-reflective and durable 
military finish than bluing. It was also capable of 
passing the military salt spray test. Because of its 
rough texture, it could retain lubricant longer. Par- 
kerizing, which was a Type II phosphate military fin- 
ish, was first used at Colt in May 1941. Serial number 
729993, assembled on May 19, 1941, is listed in 
Colt’s records as having been parkerized; however, 
regular parkerizing was not initiated until about se- 
rial number 734000. Bluing, which was classified as 
a Type III black oxide military finish, continued to 
be used on a decreasing scale until about serial num- 
ber 780000. During the transition period, blued and 
parkerized parts were intermixed, but the receiver 
and slide always required the same type of finish. 

By 1941, the administration of all outside con- 
tracts, including inspection and acceptance, was del- 
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Figure 9-11 U.S. Navy Colt M1911A1, serial number 714148, shipped to the Navy on November 16, 
1939. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 9-12 = Colt M1911A\1, serial number 721682, shipped on December 27, 1940. (Author’s collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 9-13. Colt M1911A1, serial number 728896, shipped April 30, 1941. (Author’s collection, pho- 
tographed by Richard Morris) 
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egated to the Ordnance Districts. Colonel Robert 
Sears, as Executive Officer of the Hartford Ordnance 
District, was also the Army Inspector of Ordnance. 
His initials were stamped on the left side of Colt 
receivers beginning at about serial number 723000, 
replacing the “CSR” initials of Major Charles S. 
Reed. Colonel Sears transferred to Ogden Arsenal on 
June 30, 1941 and was replaced by Colonel Walde- 
mar S. Broberg on July Ist, but “R.S.” acceptance 
initials continued to be used until mid-November 
1941, at about serial number 750500. 


Experimental Pistols 
Brastil Pistols 


In the 1930s, two major experiments were con- 
ducted in regard to methods of manufacturing Model 
1911A1 pistols. The first experiment involved die 
casting receivers and slides from a material known 
by the trade name of “Brastil,” a corrosion-resistant 
alloy composed of 81.5% copper, 4% silicon, and 
14.5% zinc with a tensile strength of 85,000 p.s.i. 
Brastil is a registered trade mark of Doehler-Jarvis 
Corp. Pottstown, Pa. Springfield Armory Museum 
records indicate that one pistol was assembled on 
May 9, 1933, and another in 1934. It also appears 
that Colt manufactured one or two in accordance 
with 1936 specifications. (Figure 9-14.) 


Two Piece Construction: 
Government Model C201069 


The second of these experiments during the 
1930s involved manufacturing a pistol in two halves 
and then brazing it together. On September 28, 1939, 
Harry Stevens, General Works Manager at Colt, hand 
delivered this experimental Government Model pis- 
tol, caliber .45, serial number C201069, to Springfield 
Armory for experimental evaluation. The receiver 
consisted of two halves; the safety lock in three 
pieces; and the recoil spring guide in two pieces; each 
component being bonded together by furnace brazing 
in a hydrogen atmosphere. In addition to other dif- 
ferences, the following characteristics are evident: 


1. The receiver halves were completely milled be- 
fore being brazed together. 

2. Individual parts of the safety lock are the safety 
plate, grip safety pin, and sear-locking lug, all 
brazed together. 

3. The recoil spring guide is joined together and 
brazed at the shoulder. 

4. The front 1 34 inches of the slide is hardened. 


The experiment was successful but was not 
adopted. The hardened front end of the slide, how- 
ever, was incorporated in 1940 production. The same 
two-piece construction was later suggested by the Pis- 
tol Integration Committee in order to simplify the 
complicated internal machining operations, but no 
further action was taken. Remington Rand experi- 
mented with brazed three-piece safety locks and two- 
piece recoil spring guides. These recoil spring guides 
were approved by the Ordnance Department in 1943 
as an alternate means of manufacture. (Figure 9-15.) 


Educational Orders 


The Army Appropriations Act of June 16, 1938, 
authorized limited funds for educational orders to 
instruct private industry in the manufacture of crit- 
ical items necessary for national defense. The inten- 
tion was to pay the manufacturer for the cost of pro- 
ducing a small number of specified ordnance items, 
which would ultimately shorten the time necessary 
to get into full production in the event of wartime 
emergency. A Board of Officers composed of repre- 
sentatives from the supply branches, General Staff, 
and Office of the Assistant Secretary of War selected 
the items for production. Qualified contractors were 
chosen from Ordnance District industrial surveys, 
and invitations to bid were issued by the manufac- 
turing arsenals. The Ordnance District offices as- 
sisted the contractors in preparing their formal bids; 
negotiated the contracts; and supervised the produc- 
tion, inspection, and acceptance of the work. The 
Office of Chief of Ordnance awarded the contracts 
after approval by the secretary of war and the pres- 
ident. A clause in the contracts encouraged the con- 
tractors to recommend new methods of manufacture, 
changes in tooling, and improvements in the item 
itself to facilitate mass production. Springfield Ar- 
mory was technically responsible for small arms ed- 
ucational orders and assigned technical advisors to 
each plant. On April 3, 1939, Congress authorized 
appropriations for additional educational orders and 
provided funds for production studies to enable man- 
ufacturers to analyze certain ordnance items without 
making a commitment to manufacture. Production 
studies were not as useful to the Ordnance Depart- 
ment as educational orders, but were considerably 
less expensive (averaging about $5,000 each) and 
gave contractors an insight into the methods of pro- 
duction. 

In 1925, the New York Ordnance District con- 
ducted an industrial survey of the Singer Manufac- 
turing Company’s plant located in Elizabethport, 


Figure 9-14 — Experimental Model 1911A1 pistol, die cast from a high tensile strength, corrosion-resistant 
alloy called “‘brastil.” Number 2 stamped on the slide suggests that at least two pistols were produced. The 
part number on the slide, D-1827-1, and the slide marking, MODEL OF 1911.U.S.ARMY, indicates that it 
was manufactured in 1936 or 1937. (Courtesy of National Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historic 
Site, Springfield, MA) 
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Figure 9-15 —_ Experimental Government Model, serial number C201069, manufactured in two halves and 
brazed together. Delivered to Springfield Armory on September 28, 1939. Insets show the seam in the grip 
strap and safety lock (arrows). (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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New Jersey, a suburb of Elizabeth. Singer was a well- 
established firm engaged in the manufacture of sew- 
ing machines, with general offices in Elizabeth and 
New York City. A detailed factory plan was later de- 
veloped, and an “Accepted Schedule of Production” 
was signed for the manufacture of caliber .45 auto- 
matic pistols. It was thought that the precise man- 
ufacturing operations required for the component 
parts of the pistol were very similar to the precision 
required for parts of the sewing machine. In mid- 
1939, the Singer Manufacturing Company and the 
Nash-Kelvinator Company of Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
were invited to undertake a production study of the 
Model 1911A1 pistol. The Singer Company assigned 
their engineering staff to the project, and in Septem- 
ber 1939 they visited the Colt plant and Springfield 
Armory. They prepared drawings, researched pro- 
duction methods, and developed standard raw ma- 
terial sizes. This Singer production study was 
adopted by Ithaca, Remington Rand, and Union 
Switch & Signal Company during World War II pro- 
duction. Most of the Singer raw material stock sizes 
were also adopted. Before the production studies 
were completed, Springfield Armory issued invita- 
tions to the following eight companies to bid on ed- 
ucational orders: 


Singer Manufacturing Company 
Harrington & Richardson Arms Company 
Marlin Fire Arms Company 

Winchester Repeating Arms Company 
Savage Arms Company 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company 
Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works 


The bidders were required to guarantee their 
fixed price bid for 60 days while the selection of 
awards was being made; however, it was difficult to 
hold sub-contractors to the price of materials and to 
the delivery of machine tools. The Singer Company 
summarized the problem in March 1940: 


The difficulty which manufacturers in this dis- 
trict are having with machine tool builders is not 
so much due to the price increases as it is to de- 
livery trouble. Several foreign governments have 
recently entered the machine tool market in a big 
way and are offering to pay cash for immediate 
delivery. The danger is that there may be several 
months delay in deliveries of machine tools for 
educational orders unless our prime contractors 
can place their orders without much further de- 
lay.?” 


27History , New York Ordnance District, Volume I, Appendix “C,” 
p. 156A, RG 156, WNRC. 


On October 5, 1940, the Office of Chief of Ord- 
nance issued a priority rating of A-10 for all supplies 
pertaining to educational orders, including machine 
tools, equipment, and materials. The rating was ret- 
roactive and applied to all educational orders in ef- 
fect. 

The Singer Manufacturing Company and Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Company were selected 
to receive educational orders for Model 1911A1 pis- 
tols. On January 15, 1940, the Ordnance Office in 
Washington advised Singer that the Du-Lite?* bluing 
process was approved for use on the pistols. On 
March 14th, Singer requisitioned a number of pistol 
gauges from Springfield Armory. On April 24th, 
Springfield Armory assigned serial numbers 
$719750-S720249 to Singer, and H720250-H720749 
to Harrington & Richardson, which was the first use 
of a manufacturer’s serial number prefix. Unknow- 
ingly, three Colt pistols serial numbered from 
719750-719752 had previously been shipped to 
Springfield Armory on March 19th, although those 
numbers had not been assigned to any contract. Con- 
sequently, serial numbers S$800001-S800500 were 
later reissued to Singer, and H800501-—H801000 were 
reassigned to Harrington & Richardson in order to 
avoid any duplication of numbers. 


Singer Manufacturing Company 


The Singer Manufacturing Company was incor- 
porated in January 1863, in New York. Ten years 
later, on February 20, 1873, the company was char- 
tered in New Jersey for the purpose of manufacturing 
sewing machines. In November 1904, the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company was organized to act as dis- 
tributing agent for the company’s products. By 1940, 
Singer was the world’s leading manufacturer of sew- 
ing machines, with over 7,500 retail outlets located 
in the United States, Canada, Europe, and Africa. 

The Singer Manufacturing Company was 
awarded Educational Order No. W-ORD-396 on 
April 17, 1940, for the manufacture of 500 automatic 
pistols, caliber .45, M1911A1; and one set of gauges, 
jigs, fixtures, machines, patterns, and other process- 
ing equipment for quantity production of these pis- 
tols. The terms of the contract specified that the order 
was to be completed on or before May 1, 1942. The 
cost of the order amounted to $278,875.67, or about 
$558 per pistol; however, most of the cost was re- 
covered because all of the production equipment be- 


28Trademark of Du-Lite Chemical Corporation, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 
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Figure 9-16 Singer M1911A1, serial number $800418, showing Singer produced magazine and inside 
construction of Singer stocks. Top view shows the “P” proof mark on Singer slides, which faces the opposite 
direction from all other contractor’s slide markings. (Author’s collection) 
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came the property of the U.S. Government. On May 
21, 1940, the New York Ordnance District, under the 
command of Colonel John K. Clement, Executive 
Officer and Army Inspector of Ordnance, was des- 
ignated to administer the Singer contract. Conse- 
quently, Colonel Clement’s “JKC” initials were 
stamped on all government-accepted Singer pistols. 
Singer fabricated gauges, jigs, and fixtures, and co- 
ordinated with the Colt Company to establish inter- 
changeability requirements. In June 1941, Singer was 
awarded a production order for an additional 15,000 
pistols, which was later cancelled. All 500 pistols of 
the Educational Order were completed and posted in 
Ordnance Procurement Records in December 1941. 
They were shipped to Springfield Armory, and it ap- 
pears that all or most of them were distributed to the 
Army Air Corps. A few were reportedly issued to Air 
Corps personnel at Hickam Field, Hawaii, on De- 
cember 5, 1941. Others were reportedly issued to Air 
Corps units in most theaters of operation. Singer 
manufactured every part of the pistol except the 
stocks, which were molded by the Keyes Fiber Com- 
pany of New York City. These stocks were made 
without strengthening ribs in compliance with spec- 
ifications at that time. Keyes Fiber Company was 
later awarded a sub-contract to produce stocks for 
Ithaca, Remington Rand, and Union Switch & Signal 
Company. These later stocks are the same mold pat- 
tern as Singer stocks except for the addition of 
strengthening ribs. Singer also manufactured maga- 
zines for these pistols, which were full-blued by the 
same Du-Lite process. 

It would seem that the Ordnance Department 
had found an excellent supplier of pistols, but the 
Singer management preferred to concentrate their ef- 
forts on an item that would require more of their 
manufacturing skill and capacity. In March 1941, 
some eight months before the educational order was 
completed, Singer accepted a production order for 
MS Artillery Fire Control Directors, and by the end 
of 1941 had become an important supplier of that 
commodity. They had successfully manufactured the 
Hydropneumatic Recoil Mechanism for the French 
75-mm field gun during World War I, and the com- 
pany considered the manufacture of Fire Control Di- 
rectors to be more of an opportunity to utilize their 
capability. Since the Fire Control program was of 
more importance than the pistol program, it was nec- 
essary to cancel the production order for 15,000 pis- 
tols. The Singer production equipment was placed in 
government storage, and in May 1942 was shipped 
to the Remington Rand plant in Syracuse, New York. 


On May 25th, the equipment from Singer, H&R, and 
Remington Arms—U.M.C. was displayed at Reming- 
ton Rand and offered for distribution to contractors 
and sub-contractors of the pistol. Some of this equip- 
ment remained unclaimed. Most of the Singer equip- 
ment was used by Remington Rand. 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company 


The Harrington & Richardson Arms Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts, was awarded Educa- 
tional Order No. W-ORD-395 on April 23, 1940, 
for the manufacture of 500 automatic pistols, caliber 
.45, MI9I1A1, and one set of tooling for quantity 
production. At that time the company was reorg- 
anizing under a bankruptcy plan that was not con- 
summated until May 6, 1940. The price of the con- 
tract totaled $192,497.50, approximately $86,000 less 
than the Singer contract. H & R reported that they 
needed 460 machine tools, 392 jigs and fixtures, 43 
punches and dies, and 704 gauges. The Boston Ord- 
nance District was designated to administer the con- 
tract, and Springfield Armory assigned technical ad- 
visors to the plant. Colt shipped skeletonized pistol 
number C106686 to H & R as a sample. Manufacture 
began at the Abbott Street plant in Worcester. After 
two extensions of the delivery date brought about by 
changes in department heads and personnel working 
on the pistols, manufacture terminated in early 1942. 
The order was officially cancelled on June 24, 1942, 
without a single pistol being accepted by the Ord- 
nance Department. At the time of cancellation some 
90% of the machinery and manufacturing aids had 
either been procured or manufactured. Plant person- 
nel reported that 10 to 15 pistols were completed, 
but were not acceptable because the Springfield Ar- 
mory drawings were “improperly dimensioned.” 
This was a common complaint before the drawings 
were standardized in 1942. A Letter of Contract, DA- 
W-241-ORD-6, had previously been awarded to H 
& Ron June 27, 1941, for 52,250”? additional pistols, 
which were re-allocated to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Manufacturing Company after manufacture ceased. 
In May 1942, the equipment was shipped to the Re- 
mington Rand plant in Syracuse, New York, and was 


2°Serial numbers 801001-856100 were assigned to H & R, which 
allowed for a certain amount of wastage. This was standard prac- 
tice in many arms contracts. 
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placed in an equipment pool for distribution to prime 
contractors and sub-contractors of the pistol. Most 
of this H & R equipment was used by the Ithaca Gun 
Company. (See “Machine Tools,” p. 327-330.) 

In retrospect, Harrington & Richardson was in 
a state of disorder because of finincial difficulties, and 
the dollar value of their pistol contract was less than 
that awarded to Singer. On the other hand, Singer 
was a well-established organization and had the ad- 
vantage of a previous production study. 


Ithaca Gun Company 


In mid-1940, the Ithaca Gun Company of Ithaca, 
New York, was requested to submit a bid on an ed- 
ucational order using production methods. After a 
detailed study they submitted a bid late in the year, 
but by that time the War Department policy had 
changed. Educational orders were no longer being 
awarded due to congressional approval of production 
orders. Further pistol orders, however, were not 
awarded until after the outbreak of war. 


CHAPTER TEN 


World War II Pistol Production 


In 1924, Colt fulfilled an army order for 10,000 
pistols, after which military procurement of sidearms 
was curtailed until 1936 when the army and navy 
placed a few small orders with Colt to replenish de- 
pleted stock. On June 16, 1938, with the obvious ap- 
proach of war, the 75th Congress enacted the Educa- 
tional Orders Act, Public Act No. 639, which was the 
first important legislation for industrial prepared- 
ness. Over the next few years military appropriations 
were augmented, and by the end of 1941 Colt’s pro- 
duction of service pistols had grown to exceed 5,000 
per month. In December 1941, Singer Manufacturing 
Company completed a small educational order of 500 
pistols. This was the status of pistol production be- 
tween the wars. 

Colt was not the predominant manufacturer of 
service pistols during World War II, as it had been in 
World War I. Their major contracts were for machine 
gun production. New contractors produced most of 
the pistols, but Colt continued to be the leading au- 
thority on the manufacture of service pistols. 

After war was declared on December 8, 1941, 
new military units were activated at a vastly acceler- 
ated rate, and the shortage of pistols quickly became 
critical. In order to meet the growing demands, it be- 
came imperative that the War Department seek ad- 
ditional sources of supply. In January 1942, based on 
previous Ordnance District surveys, negotiations for 
the manufacture of Model 1911A1 service pistols be- 
gan with Ithaca Gun Company; Remington Rand, 
Inc.; and Union Switch & Signal Company. 


Colt Commercial/Military 
M1911A1 Pistols 


Colt temporarily suspended the production of 
commercial Government Model pistols in 1942, end- 
ing with serial number C215083, although two ad- 
ditional pistols were manufactured from spare parts. 
C215086 was listed as “receiver and slide.” C215087 
was made into a cutaway pistol from scrap parts and 
shipped to American Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., on February 9, 1945. It was subsequently re- 


turned to Colt and scrapped. Commercial production 
did not resume until after the war in October 1946, 
recommencing with serial number C220001. 

Beginning in October 1942, the acute need for 
pistols prompted Colt to transfer 6,575 unsold com- 
mercial Government Model automatic pistols to 
their existing military contract, No. W-478-ORD- 
1528. This lot also included a few National Match 
pistols that were produced in the Government Model 
serial range. Work was processed on Factory Order 
1382. The lowest commercial serial number trans- 
ferred was C194238. The inscription “GOVERN- 
MENT MODEL.” was crudely hammered flat with a 
peen and restamped “UNITED STATES PROP- 
ERTY M1911A1 U.S. ARMY.” The commercial se- 
rial numbers were also peened, including the serial 
numbers on the slide under the firing pin stop. They 
were altered as necessary to military specifications, 
renumbered in the military serial range, and then 
parkerized. These renumbered pistols clearly show 
peen marks caused by the crude obliteration of the 
commercial serial numbers. The first converted pis- 
tol, N° 860003, was assembled on October 27, 1942, 
beginning a new numbering sequence that extended 
to about N° 867000. The previous block of standard 
military pistols ending with N° 860001 was not com- 
pleted until December 16th. Due to the overlapping 
of these two blocks, a few commercial pistols may 
have been numbered in this previous serial range. 
Serial number 860002 was not used. These pistols 
were mostly renumbered in consecutive order, but a 
few standard military pistols were undoubtedly 
phased into the numbering sequence. Furthermore, 
a few commercials that possibly missed the initial 
transfer may have been renumbered at a later date. 
In addition to the 6,575 refurbished pistols, a few 
unaltered Government Model pistols with “C’’ prefix 
serial numbers and blue finish were sold to various 
military-related organizations. 

All or most of the pistols were originally man- 
ufactured with the Swartz safety designed by William 
L. Swartz in 1937, which locked the firing pin and 
prevented firing except when the pistol was properly 
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Figure 10-1 = Aerial view of Colt’s factory complex along Huyshope Avenue, circa World War II. Colt’s 
Plastic Division located in the six floor building in foreground. (Picture Group 460, State Archives, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford, CT) 
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Figure 10-2 —Colt’s new office building completed in 1941, located at 17 Van Dyke Avenue. Old office 
on left was demolished a short time later. (Picture Group 460, State Archives, Connecticut State Library, 
Hartford, CT) 


Figure 10-3 = Colt M1911A1, serial number 778234, shipped on May 14, 1942. The transition stock on 
right side has large reinforcing rings around the screw holes and hollow underneath (no ribs). (Author’s col- 
lection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-4 = Colt M1911A1, serial number 841766. October 1942 production with “crossed cannon” final 
inspection mark (light stamping and not clearly visible in photograph). (Lynn Lugar collection, photographed 
by Richard Morris) 
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gripped.' The associated parts consisted of a firing 
pin lock and spring, and a firing pin safety actuator, 
which were removed when the pistols were refur- 
bished. The commercial hammer and its mated sear, 
the Swartz-modified firing pin, and the stocks were 
replaced with military-style parts. The Swartz mod- 
ification of the slide can easily be identified by a 
square hole located beside the disconnector cutout, 
which originally contained the firing pin lock and 
spring. A corresponding round hole in the receiver 
can be seen beside the disconnector, which originally 
contained the firing pin safety actuator. 

Slides are marked with the original commercial 
inscriptions, including the National Match slides. 
Barrels transferred with these pistols are marked 
“COLT 45 AUTO” on the left side, with the com- 
mercial sale mark “‘S” on the underside of the cham- 
ber in front of the barrel lugs and a “P” proof mark 
on the left lug. 

Commercial magazines were also transferred to 
the military contract. They were originally full blued 
with riveted bases, inscribed on the bottom “COLT 
45 AUTO.” These transferred magazines were par- 
kerized on the bottom in order to dull the highly 
polished base that was exposed when the magazine 
was inserted. 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: These magazines should not be 
confused with similar magazines of later manufac- 
ture with welded bases.) 

The refurbished and renumbered pistols were 
parkerized and submitted to Ordnance inspectors for 
military acceptance. They were all proof fired and 
stamped with a “P”’ proof mark on the receiver, slide, 
and barrel. Receivers were also stamped with the 
Ordnance inspection mark (crossed cannons) in ac- 
cordance with inspection procedures. W.B. (Walde- 
mar S. Broberg) inspector’s initials were stamped on 
pistols accepted through the first half of November 
1942; pistols accepted thereafter were stamped with 
G.H.D. (Guy H. Drewry) initials. 

A few extra commercial slides were fitted to stan- 
dard military receivers, which were properly num- 
bered to the receiver and parkerized. As with the 
other transferred commercial pistols, most of these 
slides reveal cut-outs for the Swartz safety. Com- 


‘Only 416 Government Model pistols with Swartz safeties are 
listed in Colt’s records, which is estimated to be a small fraction 
of the total. This is because Swartz safeties are listed in only one 
production ledger and not in succeeding ledgers of the period. The 
first Government Model with Swartz safety was serial number 
C193714, assembled on January 31, 1938. Thereafter, the new 
safety device was standard in most commercial caliber .45 and 
Super .38 automatic pistols until production was suspended in 
1942. 


mercial slides that were assembled on pistols above 
serial number 893000 were fitted with the latest mil- 
itary wide sights (serrated front and square notch rear 
sights). 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: Due to the number of parkerized 
commercial slides on the market, it should be noted 
that a “P” proof mark was stamped '/2 inch forward 
of the rear sight on all commercial slides transferred 
to the military.) 

Commercial components in the early stages of 
manufacture were also transferred to the military 
contract. Receivers and slides that were initially un- 
der manufacture for commercial sales are marked 
with Colt’s commercial sale mark “S,”’ which was 
stamped near the disconnector hole on receivers and 
in the wide clearance groove on slides. Most of these 
components are in the 870000 to 900000 serial range 
and are marked with standard military markings. 


Duplicate Serial Numbers 


The 18 months leading up to Pearl Harbor 
marked a period of intense activity in the Ordnance 
Department. The organizational structure was sig- 
nificantly changed, particularly the Ordnance Office 
in Washington, and many of the administrative du- 
ties were delegated to Ordnance District offices. The 
tremendous increase of personnel and rapid expan- 
sion of Ordnance operations also caused considerable 
confusion. Through some oversight, misunderstand- 
ing, or miscommunication caused by this disorder, 
more than 100,000 Model 1911A1 pistols were pro- 
duced with duplicate serial numbers. This blunder 
was primarily the result of administrative changes 
within the Ordnance Department in April 1941, 
whereby small arms contracts and serial number au- 
thority were transferred from Springfield Armory to 
the Office of Chief of Ordnance (OCO) in Washing- 
ton. Since the 1800s, Springfield Armory had tradi- 
tionally negotiated contracts and assigned serial 
numbers to all small arms manufactured under their 
jurisdiction, including those produced by Colt. Serial 
numbers were assigned to Colt well ahead of man- 
ufacturing operations to guarantee uninterrupted 
production. Springfield Armory failed to advise OCO 
of previous serial number assignments, but on the 
other hand, these records were accessible in OCO 
files. Nobody thought to advise Colt of any changes. 
Springfield Armory had previously assigned the fol- 
lowing serial numbers to Colt, which were duly re- 
corded in Colt’s production ledgers: 


801001-958100 Colt’s Pt. F.A. Mfg. Co. 
1088726-1092896 Colt’s Pt. F.A. Mfg. Co. 


Figure 10-5 = Colt Commercial/Military M1911A1, serial number 862386, assembled on December 23, 
1942 and shipped on January 6, 1943. Note the G.H.D. acceptance mark, and the crude peen marks caused 
by obliterating the commercial serial number. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-6 Colt Commercial/Military M1911A1, serial number 931170. Military receiver and com- 
mercial slide with matching serial number. Assembled on May 4, 1943, and shipped on May 24, 1943. Marked 
with “C-broad arrow” Canadian Government ownership mark and British commercial proof marks. (Author’s 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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The above serial number allotments from 
856101-958100 and 1088726-1092896 are not listed 
in OCO records, as that office was unaware of their 
existence. Serial numbers 801001-856100 had ini- 
tially been assigned to Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, but were reassigned to Colt after 
cancellation of the H & R contract. The Office of 
Chief of Ordnance assigned the following serial num- 
bers to other facilities, apparently believing that 
Colt’s numbers terminated at 856100: 


issuance of 106,171 duplicate serial numbers. It ap- 
pears that OCO was still unaware of previous allot- 
ments when they awarded the first Department of 
the Army contract to Colt (DA-W-478-ORD-528), 
as serial numbers continued in consecutive order 
through 958100. The Ordnance Office apparently dis- 
covered their errors in July 1943. After a short pro- 
duction run of 4,171 Colt pistols ending with serial 
number 1092896, a notation in Colt’s production 
ledger stated ‘““Changing to new series.” This ended 


the duplication of serial numbers. Mass confusion 
appears to have been the culprit, but regardless of 
who was to blame, the same disorder within the Ord- 
nance Department also led to the duplication of some 
125,000 Springfield M1 Rifles in Winchester’s serial 
range and some 68,000 Winchester rifles in Spring- 
field’s serial range. 


856101-856404 Field Service Depots 

856405-916404 Ithaca Gun Company 

916405-1041404 Remington Rand 

1041405-1096404 Union Switch & Signal 
Company 


These serial number assignments resulted in the 


SUMMARY OF KNOWN CONTRACTS, 
1920 THROUGH 1945 


Serial Numbers Quantity Contractor Contract 
700001-710000 10,000 Colt’s Patent ORD-2462/1 
F.A. Mfg. Co. Jun. 12, 1923 
Amended Oct. 1923 
710001-800000 90,000 Colt’s Patent Reference: 
F.A. Mfg. Co 0.0.472/872, 
Sep. 5, 1941 
$800001-S800500 500 Singer Mfg. Co. W-ORD-396 
Apr. 17, 1940 
H800501-H801000 500 Harrington & W-ORD-395 
Richardson Apr. 23, 1940 
(Cancelled Jun. 24, 1942) 
801001-856100 52,250 Harrington & DA-W-241-ORD-6 


Jun. 27, 1941 
(Cancelled Jun. 24, 1942) 


Richardson 


(Serial numbers reassigned to Colt’s Patent F.A. Mfg. Co.) 


801001-958100 157,100 Colt’s Patent W-478-ORD-1468 

(Continuous orders F.A, Mfg. Co. W-478-ORD-1528 

without specific serial W-478-ORD-1885 

numbers) W-478-ORD-1964 
W-478-ORD-2010 
DA-W-478-ORD-528 
DA-W-478-ORD-548 

856101-856300 200 Rock Island 0.0.474.6/1338 

Arsenal Oct. 3, 1941 
(For use on pistols with defaced numbers) 
856301-856304 4 Augusta Arsenal 0.0.474.6/2624 


Apr. 28, 1942 


(For use on pistols with defaced numbers) 
continued 


SUMMARY OF KNOWN CONTRACTS, 


1920 THROUGH 1945—continued 


Serial Numbers Quantity Contractor 
856305-856404 100 Rock Island 
Arsenal 


(For use on pistols with defaced numbers) 


856405-916404 60,000 Ithaca Gun Co. 
916405-1041404 125,000 Remington Rand 
1041405-1096404 55,000 Union Switch & 


Signal Co. 
(Initially for 200,000 pistols, revised Jul. 9, 1943) 


(856101-958100) 102,000 Duplicate numbers 
manufactured by Colt 
(1088726-1092896) 4,171 Duplicate numbers 
manufactured by Colt 
1096405-1208673 112,269 Colt’s Patent 
F.A. Mfg. Co. 
1208674-1279673 71,000 Ithaca Gun Co. 


1279674-1279698 25 Augusta Arsenal 
(For use on pistols with defaced numbers) 


1279699-1441430 161,732 Remington Rand 
1441431-1471430 30,000 Ithaca Gun Co. 
1471431-1519430 48,000 Remington Rand 
1519431-1609528 90,098 Remington Rand 
1609529-1743846 134,318 Colt’s Patent 
F.A. Mfg. Co. 
(1743847-1890503) Initially assigned to 
Ithaca Gun Co. 
1743847-1816641 72,795 Reassigned to Remington 
Rand 
1816642-1890503 73,862 Ithaca Gun Co. 
1890504-2075103 184,600 Remington Rand 
2075104-2134403 59,300 Ithaca Gun Co. 
2134404-2244803 110,400 Remington Rand 
2244804-2290013 45,210 Colt’s Patent 
F.A. Mfg. Co. 
2290014-2380013 90,000 Colt’s Patent 
F.A. Mfg. Co. 
2380014-2619013 239,000 Remington Rand 
2619014-2661613 42,600 Ithaca Gun Co. 
2661614-2693613 32,000 Ithaca Gun Co. 


Contract 


0.0.474.6/2624 
Apr. 28, 1942 


W-740-ORD-2263 
May 1942 


W-740-ORD-2351 
May 22, 1942 


W-ORD-2211 
May 5, 1942, 


W-478-ORD-2179 


W-740-ORD-2442 
Not listed 


W-740-ORD-2441 
Aug. 1943 


W-740-ORD-2476 
W-740-ORD-2477 
W-30-115-ORD-515 
W-478-ORD-4082 
Apr. 19, 1944 
W-30-115-ORD-553 


W-30-115-ORD-553 
(Supplement) 
W-30-115-ORD-1079 
W-30-115-ORD-553 
(Supplement) 
W-30-115-ORD-515 
(Supplement) 
W-19-059-ORD-1237 


W-19-059-ORD-1751 
W-19-059-ORD-2182 
W-30-115-ORD-515 
(Supplement) 
W-30-115-ORD-553 
(Supplement) 
W-30-115-ORD-553 
(Supplement) 


Figure 10-7 = Colt M1911A1, serial number 899834. Example of Colt pistol produced in Ithaca’s serial 
range. (Lynn Lugar collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


COLTS PT. FA.MFG.CO.HARTFORD.CT U.S.A 
PAT’D APR.20.1897. SEPT 9/1902. DEC.19, 1905. FEB.1@ 1011. AUG.1B/1913 


COLTAurextusy 


GOVERNMENT MODEL 
95021 R 


Figure 10-8 A few officers preferred to carry their own sidearms. This Colt Government Model, caliber 
.45, serial number C95021R, was carried by Capt. L.B. Wyant during World War II. His name is inscribed 
on the front grip strap. The original pistol was manufactured in 1917, but during the late 1930’s it was replaced 
by Colt due to irreparable damage. The original serial number was reused with an “R” suffix indicating 
Replacement. (Julius T. Kosan collection) 


Figure 10-9 Colt M1911A1, serial number 1668460, October 1944 production. (Lynn Lugar collection, 
photographed by Richard Morris) 


PATENTED APR.20,1897-SEPT.9,1902 } 
E019, 1905-FE8,14, 191PAUG.19,1913 4 = 


: 


Figure 10-10 Colt M1911A1, serial number 2285135, shipped March 15, 1945. Note the block style 
serial numbers. British Lend-Lease, commercially proofed in England in 1952. (Author’s collection, photo- 
graphed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-11 Colt M1911A1, serial number 1673284. Assembled in October 1944, but not shipped until 
September 18, 1945, in Colt’s final shipment to the military. Note the J.S.B. acceptance mark. (Author’s 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 10-12 Cutaway example, which appears to have been skeletonized by an Ordnance facility. The 
serial number is 858660, originally manufactured by Colt. (Craig Baravalle collection) 
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Ithaca Gun Company, Inc. 


The Ithaca Gun Company was founded in 1880 
by Leroy H. Smith in partnership with several other 
people. He had previously been associated with the 
L.C. Smith Company of Syracuse, New York, work- 
ing on the production of L. C. Smith shotguns. Smith 
and his partners established the Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany on the banks of Fall Creek in Ithaca, New York, 
and engaged in the manufacture of sporting shotguns. 
In 1903 the partnership was incorporated under the 
statutes of the State of New York. In 1916 they pur- 
chased the assets of the LeFever Arms Company of 
Syracuse, New York, and in 1931 they acquired all 
of Western Arms Corporation’s stock. In 1936, under 
the Stock Corporation Law of New York, the three 
companies merged under the name of Ithaca Gun 
Company, Inc. 

Ithaca was the first World War II contractor to 
receive an order for the manufacture of service pis- 
tols, and was the only established firearms company 
to manufacture Model 1911A1 pistols other than 
Colt. In 1937, the Rochester Ordnance District con- 
ducted a plant survey of Ithaca facilities, and a plan 
was formulated for the future manufacture of Colt 
automatic pistols in the event of a national emer- 
gency. Drawings, specifications, and a sample pistol 
were provided for Ithaca’s familiarization. In mid- 
1940, the Rochester Ordnance District asked Ithaca 
to submit a bid on an educational order for the pro- 
duction of Model 1911A1 pistols. The Directors of 
Ithaca had resolved not to seek government contracts 
for fear of financial difficulties such as had arisen 
from World War I contracts. Nevertheless, they re- 
luctantly accepted, and on July 19th Springfield Ar- 
mory dispatched a packet of preliminary manufac- 
turing data to Ithaca. The packet included drawings, 
specifications, a list of spare parts, and machine tool 
requirements prepared by Singer Mfg. Co. Ithaca 
made a detailed study of production and submitted 
a bid later in the year but was informed by the War 
Department that educational orders had been dis- 
continued; all future contracts were to be production 
orders. In early 1941, Colt contracted Ithaca to re- 
manufacture a large number of incomplete pistol 
parts that had been purchased from Springfield Ar- 
mory. All of the parts, along with a number of tools, 
had originally been manufactured by Remington 
Arms-UMC Company, and had been stored at 
Springfield Armory since the end of World War I. 
The parts were thought to be usable, but were found 
impossible to salvage and not adaptable to current 
standards due to Remington-UMC’s obsolete man- 


ufacturing process. It was also found that the tools 
had to be rebuilt before they could be used. The con- 
tract was eventually cancelled by mutual consent, 
and most of the parts were scrapped. In the mean- 
time, Ithaca received a government contract for sev- 
eral thousand 12-gauge riot shotguns with M1917 
bayonet attachments, and a quantity of standard 
shotguns for various military purposes. 

In January 1942, as a result of the 1937 plant 
survey, Ithaca was invited to bid on a production 
order for the manufacture of Model 1911A1 pistols. 
The contract in final form (W-740-ORD-2263) was 
awarded in May for the manufacture of 60,000 pistols 
at a rate of 13,000 per month. 

Ithaca utilized their existing plant for pistol man- 
ufacture, which consisted of three buildings with a 
total floor space of slightly less than 60,000 square 
feet. Another building of approximately 30,000 
square feet was leased for receiving and storing ma- 
terial. Hydroelectric power was generated from Fall 
Creek. Peak employment of approximately 1,100 
workers was reached in October 1943, of whom about 
40% were women. The women were involved in al- 
most every phase of manufacture, including machine 
operators, inspectors, and dispatchers. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the workforce were inspectors. 

Ithaca was complacent about the procurement of 
manufacturing equipment and therefore was not pre- 
pared to meet production deadlines. In December 
1942, Springfield Armory shipped 6,200 surplus re- 
ceivers of World War I vintage to Ithaca in order to 
begin production on schedule. These receivers had 
been reclaimed by the Ordnance Salvage Board after 
production terminated in 1919. Most of them were 
unfinished Colt receivers, but some were refurbished 
receivers with assembly and acceptance marks. Ith- 
aca completed the necessary manufacturing opera- 
tions, including finger clearance cuts behind the trig- 
ger, and numbered them in the Ithaca serial range 
from 856405 to about 870000. This remanufacturing 
program extended into June 1943. These World War 
I Colt receivers are easily identified by the letter “H” 
at the 12 o’clock position from the disconnector hole, 
which indicated Frank Hosmer’s provisional inspec- 
tion. Many of these surplus receivers had _ heart- 
shaped openings in the grip, further indicating that 
they were of World War I production. In addition, 
Ithaca purchased over 7,000 new receivers and more 
than 2,200 new slides from Colt during the latter part 
of 1942 through March 1943. These contracted Colt 
receivers and slides were not marked at Colt. A few 
early receivers were stamped with an “N° I” serial 
number prefix. Colt slides can be identified by a small 
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Colt and Ithaca ejection ports: 


Figure 10-13 
Top: Colt slides identified by small radius curve (ar- 
row). 
Bottom: Ithaca slides feature a larger radius curve 
(arrow). 


radius curve in the forward left corner of the ejection 
port. (Figure 10-13.) 

Production began in December 1942 with assem- 
bly of the first 60 pistols. Since the manufacturing 


equipment was not completely installed until March . 


1943, the following transferred components were as- 
sembled into many of the early pistols: 


Component Received from 

Receivers World War I surplus and new 
production from Colt 

Slides Colt 

Disconnectors Colt and US&S 

Hammers Colt and Remington Rand 

Grip safeties Colt 

Safety locks Colt 


Mainspring housings Colt 


Ejectors Colt 
Sears Colt 
Slide stops Field Service surplus 


Plunger tubes Colt and Remington Rand 


The following 13 component parts were eventually 
manufactured by Ithaca, however, hammers and 
mainspring housings were later supplied by sub-con- 
tractors: 


Disconnector Rear sight 
Extractor Receiver 
Front sight Safety lock 
Grip safety Sear 
Hammer Slide 


Mainspring housing Slide stop 
Plunger tube 
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The late arrival and set-up of machine tools pre- 
vented Ithaca from reaching full production until 
July 1943. A few Ithaca-made receivers were inter- 
mixed with Colt and surplus World War I receivers 
until about serial number 870000. These can be iden- 
tified by their crude appearance. Trigger guards, for 
example, were excessively bulky and sometimes mis- 
shaped. Exterior appearances slowly improved, but 
by August 1943, Ordnance rejections indicated that 
the quality of Ithaca pistols was still substandard. 
The major factors for this were the lack of trained 
personnel and inadequate inspection gauges. In order 
to alleviate the pressure on production and to permit 
a concentrated effort toward the improvement of 
quality, the schedule for production was cut back 
from 13,000 to 10,000 pistols per month during Sep- 
tember and October. Several engineering changes 
were mandated by the Ordnance Department, and 
the number of Ithaca final inspectors was increased 
from three to six men. Most of the changes were 
modeled after Remington Rand procedures. Among 
other official changes ordered by the Ordnance De- 
partment, manufacturing operations were rearranged 
on a “modified straight-line production basis.” Ma- 
chines were grouped according to the parts produced 
so that operations progressed in sequence, a method 
similar to that used by Remington Rand. In Septem- 
ber 1943, at about serial number 900000, Ithaca im- 
plemented a series of proof mark symbols on 
MI9I1AI1 pistols that had previously been used as 
proof marks on their commercial shotguns. These 
same symbols had also been used by LeFever Arms 
Company and Western Arms Corporation, who con- 
ducted proof tests jointly with Ithaca. On M1911A1 
pistols, these symbols signified final inspection by 
factory inspectors in accordance with improved man- 
ufacturing procedures. (See “Ordnance Inspection,” 
p. 256.) At about the beginning of the second contract 
(1208674), the stamping of serial numbers was 
moved to the last operation in the production se- 
quence. The numbers were stamped after the par- 
kerizing was applied, leaving the inside of the num- 
bers bright unfinished, most noticeable when viewed 
at certain angles. This procedure had been imple- 
mented by Remington Rand a few months earlier. 
The numerous changes resulted in a gradual im- 
provement of quality, and by mid-1944 the percent- 
age of Ordnance rejections was considerably reduced. 

In the final analysis, Ordnance was not entirely 
satisfied with Ithaca’s production effort. They were 
of the belief that Ithaca had contributed very little 
to the improvement of the pistol or its manufacturing 
process. 


ey] 


Figure 10-14 Ithaca M1911A1, serial number 862144, manufactured by Ithaca using a reclaimed Colt 
Model 1911 receiver left over after World War I. Inset shows the “H” provisional Ordnance inspection mark 
of Frank Hosmer, and “G’” Government Production order. The “H” without serifs indicates that it was 
fabricated before mid 1918. The absence of an Assembler’s mark shows that it was not previously assembled. 
(Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


i s 1 US. 
Figure 10-15 __ Ithaca MI1911A1, serial number 909565. Ithaca slides were marked “M1911A 


i : at 
ARMY” from about serial number 909000 to about 914000. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-16 = Ithaca M1911A1, serial number 1821692. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard 
Morris) 


Figure 10-17 Ithaca M1911A1, serial number 2654499, manufactured near the end of production in July 
1945, (Lynn Lugar collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Remington Rand, Inc. 


The corporate history of Remington Rand dates 
back to the year 1898, when James H. Rand, Sr., 
founded The Rand Company and placed on the mar- 
ket its first product, the Visible Name Ledger. In 
1915, James H. Rand, Jr., organized the American 
Kardex Company at Tonawanda, New York, which 
merged with The Rand Company in April 1925, cre- 
ating the Rand Kardex Company. The Library Bu- 
reau merged with the company later in the year, and 
the name was changed to Rand Kardex Bureau. The 
Safe Cabinet Company and Remington Typewriter 
Company were acquired in 1926. On January 25, 
1927, Remington Rand, Inc., was organized under 
one management and incorporated under the statutes 
of the State of Delaware. The company was formed 
for the purpose of effecting a unification of various 
companies in the office machinery and equipment 
industry. The organization consisted of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Company, Rand Kardex Bureau, Dal- 
ton Adding Machine Company, Baker Vawter Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo Loose-Leaf Binder Company, Safe 
Cabinet Company, Powers Accounting Machine Cor- 
poration, and Index-Visible Company. 

The Remington name originated with the type- 
writer enterprise of E. Remington and Sons, prede- 
cessor of the famous Remington Arms Company, 
and one of the first establishments to manufacture 
typewriters. Philo Remington, president of E. Re- 
mington and Sons, sold the typewriter business to 
Henry Benedict in 1886. Benedict subsequently 
brought other companies into the venture, including 
the American Writing Machine Company, Densmore 
Typewriter Company, Yost Writing Machine Com- 
pany, Smith Premier Typewriter Company, Noiseless 
Typewriter Company, Monarch Typewriter Com- 
pany, and the Wahl Adding Mechanism Company. 
In 1926, Benedict sold the Remington Typewriter 
Company to James H. Rand, Jr., of Rand Kardex 
Bureau, thereby forming the corporate name Re- 
mington Rand.? 

In January 1930, Remington Rand acquired the 
assets of the Aluminum Index Company, and in De- 
cember 1934, acquired the United Accounting Ma- 
chine Company. In April 1937, James H. Rand, Jr., 
founded the General Shaver Corporation in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, which became the General Shaver 


2In 1955, Remington Rand consolidated with Sperry and became 
the Remington Rand Division of the Sperry Rand Corporation. 
Some divisions of Remington Rand were split off and sold to other 
business interests. 


Division of Remington Rand in 1940. General 
Shaver Corporation, a wholly owned Remington 
Rand subsidiary, began the manufacture of electric 
shavers in May 1937. They were the first company 
to produce and market multiple-head shavers, 
known as Remington Close-Shavers. During 1941 
their sales climbed into first place. In 1942, General 
Shaver was awarded a sub-contract for the manufac- 
ture of pistol magazines. 

During peacetime, Remington Rand excelled in 
the production of typewriters, office equipment and 
supplies, library equipment, library record systems, 
bookkeeping and accounting machines, and a variety 
of other business interests including electric shavers. 
The company was very aggressive in the improve- 
ment and development of their products, which later 
carried over to pistol manufacture. To produce Re- 
mington Rand’s complete line of merchandise, fac- 
tories were established in twelve American cities and 
three foreign countries. During World War II, all 
American plants were engaged in some type of war- 
related production. 

Negotiations between Remington Rand and the 
Ordnance Department resulted in a Letter Purchase 
Order on March 16, 1942, for the manufacture of 
125,000 Model 1911A1 automatic pistols. The orig- 
inal Pistols and Facilities contract (W-740-ORD- 
2235) was later renegotiated for increased production 
(W-740-ORD-2351), which was signed on May 
22nd. The company did not have any previous ex- 
perience in manufacturing weapons, but their policy 
was to devote as much of their facilities as possible 
to the production of war materiel. The pistol orga- 
nization was designated Remington Rand “C” Di- 
vision. They had an old plant on Dickerson Street 
in Syracuse, New York, which had previously been 
used for the manufacture of Smith Premier type- 
writers, but had been vacant since 1939. In April 
1942, the company began restoration of the old build- 
ing for the production of Model 1911A1 pistols. Since 
there was no production equipment of any kind in 
the plant, a complete package of government-owned 
machine tools had to be procured and installed. 
Other Remington Rand plants that received sub-con- 
tracts for pistol components included the “E” Di- 
vision in Elmira, New York; Plant number 2 in Ilion, 
New York; and the General Shaver Division in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Approximately 2,700 workers were employed 
during peak production, of whom 58% were women. 
The work force was divided into two shifts a day, 
and each shift worked 48 hours a week. The women 
were placed in every phase of production except 
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heavy machine and bench operations. Many part- 
time workers were employed, mostly professional 
men working evening hours after their regular jobs. 
High school boys also performed light duties after 
school. For a short time there was a “housewife shift” 
working from 6 o’clock in the evening to midnight. 
Since all of the employees were new and inexperi- 
enced, several educational programs were instituted. 
Foremen and supervisors attended classroom ses- 
sions twice a week for 11 weeks. Machine operators 
were sent to vocational schools to improve their 
skills, and other employees attended classes and re- 
ceived on-the-job training. An incentive program was 
adopted to encourage promotion and increase pro- 
duction. 

Various educational aids were utilized for in- 
struction, including cutaway (skeletonized) pistols 
and demonstration guns. Cutaway pistols showed the 
internal working mechanism. Demonstration guns, 
so called by Remington Rand, were used to dem- 
onstrate the finished product to employees, to explain 
how it was used, and to emphasize the importance 
of every operation on each part to facilitate final as- 
sembly of the pistol. These pistols were parkerized 
and complete in every respect. They were numbered 
in a separate series beginning with number 1, but 
without a serial number prefix. 145 demonstration 
guns were reportedly produced, and all observed pis- 
tols appear to have been manufactured after mid- 
1943, as the serial numbers were stamped after the 
parkerizing was applied. (Figure 10-18.) 

Remington Rand produced another special series 
of Model 1911A1 pistols known as the Experimental 
Remington Rand Series. These pistols are identified 
by the serial number prefix “No.ERRS”, beginning 
with No.ERRS 1. Less than 100 were produced, but 
the total quantity or highest serial number is not 
known. The Engineering Department at Remington 
Rand conducted many experiments on pistols and 
components in order to improve their product. These 
innovations or processes were incorporated in ERRS 
pistols. Observed examples reveal differences in ma- 
chining, parkerizing, etc. Among other disparities, 
No.ERRS 38 features experimental black plastic 
stocks. (Figure 10-19.) As with demonstration guns, 
these pistols also appear to have been manufactured 
after mid-1943. Most ERRS pistols and demonstra- 
tion guns were later presented to officials and em- 
ployees of the company. 

The Remington Rand goal was to make the best 
pistol at the lowest cost in the largest quantities. De- 
spite some early production problems, that goal was 


substantially met. In the beginning, Remington 
Rand’s cost was about one dollar per pistol more than 
Colt, mostly because of the extra expense in starting 
up a new plant. By March 1945, Remington Rand 
produced the lowest priced pistol in the industry, 
some ten dollars per pistol less than Colt. As to qual- 
ity, during 1944 and 1945 they produced a superior 
weapon, equal to or better than those produced by 
other companies. Furthermore, they produced ap- 
proximately the same number of pistols as the other 
three facilities combined during the same time pe- 
riod. They set up their plant on a straight-line pro- 
duction basis; all machines and other manufacturing 
operations were arranged in the proper sequence of 
routine, thus eliminating unnecessary handling of 
unfinished components. This procedure provided for 
better control and supervision, and saved many man- 
hours wasted in handling and moving the parts 
around the plant. 

The old plant consisted of seven floors, of which 
six floors were devoted to the manufacture of pistols. 
The first floor was set up for heavy machinery and 
initial forming operations. The second floor was used 
for the manufacture of receivers in straight-line pro- 
duction, the third floor for slides in straight-line pro- 
duction, the fourth and fifth floors for small parts, 
and the sixth floor for final assembly and inspection. 
A separate building was used for test firing. The fol- 
lowing twelve components were manufactured in the 
plant: 


Disconnector Mainspring housing 
Ejector Plunger tube 
Extractor Receiver 

Grip safety Safety lock 
Hammer Slide 


Magazine catch Slide stop 


Other parts were supplied by sub-contractors, 
mostly from the Remington Rand Ilion and Elmira 
plants. 

The company’s first task was to establish a pilot 
line as quickly as possible. Production began in Oc- 
tober 1942, at which time a number of trial-run re- 
ceivers, slides, and other components were processed 
in order to set up and test the production equipment. 

The first 255 production pistols were accepted by 
Ordnance inspectors in November 1942; however, 
some manufacturing equipment was not yet in op- 
eration. Barrels were in short supply, as High Stan- 
dard was just getting into production. Other com- 
ponents were also in short supply, so the following 


Figure 10-18 Remington Rand Demonstration Pistol, serial number 131. These pistols were presented 
to employees and other officials at the end of the war. (Craig Baravalle collection) 


REMINGTON RAND Iie. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.U.S.A, 


Figure 10-19 Experimental Remington Rand Series, serial number “NO ERRS 38”. These pistols rep- 
resented various experiments and processes, and were also presented to employees and other officials at the 
end of the war. (Craig Baravalle collection) 


Figure 10-20 Remington Rand cutaway pistol. (Craig Baravalle collection) 
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components were transferred from other facilities for 
assembly into many of the early pistols: 


Component Received from 
Barrels Colt 
High Standard 
Springfield Armory 
Hammers Colt and US&S 
Disconnectors Colt and US&S 


Grip safeties Colt 
Safety locks Colt 
Slide stops Colt and Field Service surplus 


Remington Rand began manufacturing slide 
stops in February 1943, but because of manufactur- 
ing problems, production in May and June was sup- 
plemented with slide stops from Ithaca and US&S. 
In addition, Remington Rand purchased 2,865 un- 
finished slide stops from Springfield Armory that had 
been left over from World War I. 

During the early part of 1943, Remington Rand 
concentrated on increasing production regardless of 
costs in order to meet deadline schedules. They were 
manufacturing an entirely new product with a new 
organization that had no experience, and the number 
of rejections was unacceptably high. Much of the 
trouble was attributed to internal management dif- 
ficulties and Ordnance inspection. An interchange- 
ability test on February 17-19, 1943, indicated crit- 
ical problems with Remington Rand pistols. The 
seriousness of the situation was brought to the at- 
tention of James H. Rand, Jr., in a meeting held at 
the Rochester Ordnance District office. He imme- 
diately stopped production and made several changes 
of key personnel. Major Chester W. Bissell, Chief of 
the Commodities Branch, Rochester Ordnance Dis- 
trict, summed up the circumstances in the following 
commentary: 


Shortly after Remington Rand “C” Division, Syr- 
acuse, N.Y., had tooled up and initiated produc- 
tion on the Pistol, Auto., Cal. .45, M1911A1, ad- 
verse reports from Field Service and difficulties 
with interchangeability tests [February 17-19] re- 
sulted in a complete shutdown of production for 
over two months in 1943. .. . it is desired to point 
out that acceptance of sub-standard material just 
prior to plant shut-down indicated a poorly or- 
ganized inspection plan on the part of both Ord- 
nance and the contractor. Investigation showed 
that component inspection was weak, that the in- 
spection personnel was inexperienced, though 
conscientious, and that there was a general lack 
of properly coordinated acceptance criteria. Ap- 
pointment of an aggressive and experienced Res- 
ident Inspector, a change in management and con- 
siderable re-engineering of the manufacturing 


process permitted resumption of production, but 
only after considerable financial loss to the con- 
tractor, and after failure to meet the production 
schedule established by the Army Supply Pro- 
gram.? 


Manufacturing operations were suspended from 
mid-March through May 1943. All undelivered pis- 
tols and component parts still in factory inventory 
were completely reinspected before being shipped. In 
April 1943, the Ordnance Department appointed Mr. 
P.D. Strolis as the new Resident Inspector of Ord- 
nance. In June, Mr. George K. Howland, plant man- 
ager, was transferred to another division of Reming- 
ton Rand, and Mr. Joseph E. Straub was named as 


‘the new plant manager. Concurrent with these 


changes in management, two very important changes 
in marking and identifying the pistol occurred. First, 
the serial number prefix was changed from ‘“‘N®” to 
“NO.” in order to distinguish between old and new 
manufacture. The earliest pistol observed by this 
writer with the “NO.” prefix is in the 955000 serial 
range. Receivers that were in the process of manu- 
facture at the time of shutdown were phased into new 
production with the old ““N®” prefix. The highest ob- 
served number with “N°” prefix is 1015499. Con- 
sequently, Remington Rand pistols in the serial range 
from about 955000 to about 1016000 will be found 
with either the old or new serial number prefix. Sec- 
ondly, the manufacturing sequence for stamping the 
serial number was moved to the final operation. The 
number was stamped on the receiver using a punch 
press with a consecutively numbered head after all 
assembly, inspection, and finishing operations were 
completed. Because this occurred after the parker- 
izing had been applied, the stamping process abraded 
the parkerizing and left the inside of the numbers 
bright unfinished. These numbers are more reflective 
than other marks when viewed at certain angles. This 
procedure began at about serial number 995000 on 
pistols with the new “NO.” prefix. Pistols with the 
“No” prefix had previously been numbered by the 
old method. Ithaca adopted the same method a few 
months later at the insistence of the Ordnance De- 
partment. The old method required the serial num- 
ber to be stamped on the pistol prior to assembly, 
which required additional paperwork to follow the 
pistol through the final stages of production. Re- 
mington Rand stated that it was difficult to keep track 
of numbered pistols through assembly, range firing, 
and final inspection. After the new method was put 


3History, Rochester Ordnance District, Volume XV, Book III, p. 
34, RG 156, WNRC. 
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into practice, virtually all pistols were shipped in a 
reasonable semblance of numerical order. 

There were three separate types of the manufac- 
turer’s identification logo, commonly referred to as 
slide logo, all created during the first year of pro- 
duction. These hasty changes resulted in a consid- 
erable overlap of slide markings in certain serial 
ranges. Some of this overlapping was caused by the 
extensive re-inspection and subsequent re-assembly 
of pistols during the plant shutdown. The first type 
of slide logo was approximately 27/s inches long, as 
follows: 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


This first slide logo extended from serial number 
916405 to about 955000. The second type of logo 
commenced at about serial number 935000 and ex- 
tended intermittently through 1015000, being ap- 
proximately 13/s inches long, as follows: 


REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


In November 1943, the third and final slide logo was 
introduced at about serial number 980000, which was 
the same pattern as the second type of logo except 
that the length was reduced to approximately one 
inch. Succeeding die changes resulted in length var- 
iations by as much as '/e inch. 

By the end of 1943, rejections of finished pistols 
were reduced to less than 5%, with no major defects 
found in the end item and all minor defects being 
repairable. In December 1943, due to fluctuating pis- 
tol requirements, the production schedule was cut 
almost in half. Many workers were laid off as pro- 
duction was scaled back. In May 1944, increased pis- 
tol requirements authorized full production to re- 
sume, therefore, workers had to be rehired and 
trained to replace those that had been dismissed. In 
July, the Ordnance Department set an unofficial goal 
of 40,000 or more per month. It therefore became 
necessary to obtain additional production equip- 
ment, revise the plant layout, and hire new workers 
to meet the increased schedule. Production contin- 
ued to increase through the latter months of 1944, 
eventually reaching 50,000 per month. By July 1945, 
production was well ahead of schedule, and because 
of decreased pistol requirements following VE Day, 
the contract was terminated in July 1945. The last 
pistol delivered by Remington Rand was serial num- 
ber 2465139. The extra parts on hand were shipped 
to Ithaca. An old conflict existed between Ithaca and 
Remington Rand dating back to the beginning of pro- 


duction. Ithaca apparently thought Remington Rand 
had neglected to procure machine tools for Ithaca in 
a timely manner. (See “Machine Tools,” p. 327-330.) 
Ina final effort to get back at Remington Rand, Ithaca 
reported that many of those parts were accepted on 
waiver, suggesting that they were of questionable 
quality. However, Ordnance responded with the fol- 
lowing statement: 


There is little evidence to support the implication 
that acceptance standards at Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany were higher than those at Remington Rand.‘ 


Remington Rand was an aggressive company 
and expended every effort to improve on the man- 
ufacturing process. They had an outstanding Meth- 
ods and Standards Department; as a result of that 
department’s efforts, the company was able to reduce 
the process time on many components. Several new 
procedures and techniques were developed, which 
not only saved time and money but also resulted in 
a better pistol. The following accomplishments re- 
flect some of Remington Rand’s major contributions 
to the pistol program: 


1. Remington Rand was the first company to ad- 
vocate “hard slides” so as to eliminate the ne- 
cessity for recoil plates. The first experiments 
were conducted in January 1943 and continued 
throughout the war. Hard slides were adopted 
after the war, primarily due to the efforts of Re- 
mington Rand. 

2. The company undertook a study to determine 
the practicability of using Arma Steel for pistol 
components. Sample receivers, mainspring hous- 
ings, grip safeties, and safety locks were fabri- 
cated. The program was successful, but it was not 
considered cost effective by the company and was 
dropped. 

3. The company developed a new method of 
broaching the slide ways on the receiver, which 
assured perfect interchangeability and was later 
adopted by both Colt and Ithaca. Also, they de- 
veloped a new method of broaching the breech 
face of the slide and the ribs on the mainspring 
housing. 

4. The company devised a sear-stoning fixture and 


4Mr. E.N. Roche, Small Arms Branch, Rochester Ordnance Dis- 
trict, September 12, 1945. History, Rochester Ordnance District, 
Volume 100, Part II, RG 156, WNRC. 

5The name “Arma Steel” was coined from the words ““ARrested 
MAlleable,” a pearlitic malleable iron with steel-like characteris- 
tics developed by the Central Foundry Division of General Motors 
Corporation in Saginaw, Michigan. 
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an automatic magazine-loading fixture, as well as 
other time- and labor-saving assembly fixtures. 

5. The company experimented with stamped, cop- 
per-brazed recoil spring guides; recoil spring 
plugs; and three-piece brazed safety locks. 

6. The company pioneered the Austempering pro- 
cess for extractors and other parts. This was a 
significant improvement because of the more dif- 
ficult extraction of steel cartridge cases, which 
caused premature failure of extractors during en- 
durance tests. This situation could not be elim- 
inated by redesign or other modifications be- 
cause of interchangeability requirements. In 
answer to the problem, Roy M. Ellis, Chief En- 
gineer at Remington Rand, developed the Aus- 
tempering method of heat treating gun parts. It 
was adopted by the pistol industry in the fall of 
1944, and today, more than 40 years later, it is 
still accepted as standard processing practice for 
many gun parts. 


In summary, Remington Rand became the low- 
cost, high-quality producer of World War II Model 
1911A1 service pistols. 


Union Switch & Signal Company 


The Union Switch & Signal Company, of Swiss- 
vale, Pennsylvania, was the last organization to re- 
ceive a wartime contract for Model 1911A1 pistols. 
The company was founded by George Westinghouse 
in 1882, and became a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company in 1917. As the 
name suggests, they were primarily engaged in the 
manufacture of switching and signaling equipment 
for the railroad industry, which included apparatus 
for centralized traffic control, interlocking and yard 
communications, inductive train communications, 
automatic block signaling, coded-track circuit con- 
trol, and car retarders. During World War I, they 
manufactured LeRhone 80 HP rotary engines for the 
aviation industry, 4-inch and 4.5-inch shells, 18- 
pound shrapnel projectiles, and rifle parts. US&S did 
not have any experience in manufacturing complete 
weapons, but a plant survey by Ordnance officials 
indicated that they could readily adapt their facilities 
to pistol production. Subsequent negotiations with 
the Pittsburgh Ordnance District resulted in a Letter 
of Intent, dated April 6, 1942, for the manufacture 
of 200,000 Model 1911A1 pistols. The formal con- 
tract (W-ORD-2211) was later signed on May 5th. 
Two floors of an existing building in their factory 


complex were arranged for production, and another 
building was set up for heavy machining operations. 
During the tooling-up period, 12 men were sent to 
Colt for two weeks of training in production methods 
and techniques. These individuals comprised the su- 
pervisory staff and were later assigned to train the 
production personnel. Approximately 1,100 workers 
were employed, most of whom were women. Many 
of these women were recruited from Pittsburgh col- 
leges and vocational schools. The men were given 
the job of setting up the machines and supervising 
production. They also performed all heavy machine 
work, polishing operations, final inspection, and test- 
ing. 

A number of preproduction trial run receivers, 
slides, and other components were manufactured 
prior to full production in order to set up and try 
out the manufacturing equipment. Approximately 
100 pistols were later assembled with these parts and 
were marked as follows: 


US&SCO 
EXP No (serial number | to 100) 


They were reportedly presented to officers and 
employees of the company. Some of these pistols 
show a normal blue finish on a smooth, machined 
surface. Others were blued over a sand-blasted sur- 
face, giving a parkerized appearance, and some may 
have been parkerized. (See p. 339-340.) Although the 
pistols appear to be of good quality, many were very 
crudely finished and marked. Unnumbered “lunch 
box specials” also found their way out of the plant, 
which should not be mistaken for preproduction pis- 
tols. 

The first 102 production pistols were accepted by 
Ordnance inspectors in January 1943. Because all of 
the machine tools had not yet been delivered, these 
first pistols were assembled with a number of parts 
transferred from Colt and Remington Rand. When 
production reached full capacity in March, US&S 
manufactured the following 17 component parts: 


Disconnector Rear sight 

Ejector Receiver 

Extractor Safety lock 

Firing pin stop Safety lock plunger 
Front sight Sear 

Grip safety Slide 

Hammer Slide stop 


Mainspring housing Slide stop plunger 
Plunger tube 


(text continues on p. 325) 


Figure 10-21 Remington Rand M1911AI, serial number 928576. Early production with “No” serial 
number prefix and first type slide logo. (Lynn Lugar collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-22 Remington Rand M1911AI, serial number 935770. Early production with “No” serial 
number prefix and second type slide logo. (Lynn Lugar collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-23 Remington Rand M1911A1, serial number 1034068. “NO,” serial number prefix and third 
type slide logo. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


Figure 10-24 Remington Rand M1911A1, serial number 1748275. Incorrect serial number lists assign 
this pistol to Ithaca. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 


STATES PROPERTY 
NO. 2449307 


Figure 10-25 Remington Rand M1911A1, serial number 2449307, manufactured near the end of pro- 
duction in July 1945. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris). 
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tes 


Figure 10-26 


In addition, the following semifinished parts 
were purchased from sub-contractors and completed 
by US&S: 


Barrel bushing 

Lanyard loop 

Recoil spring guide 

Recoil spring plug 

Slide stop forging 

Trigger (heat treated and blued) 


In January 1943, just as production was getting 
underway, the company was advised that their con- 
tract would be cancelled, “due to a severe drop in 
requirements for the pistol.”® As a substitute, US&S 
was offered a sub-contract arrangement for M1 car- 
bine components. On February 10, 1943, a meeting 


*Monthly Report, Pistol Integration Committee, January 1943, RG 
156, WNRC. 


Remington Rand pistol in kraft telescopic carton. (Author’s collection) 


was held with representatives of the Ordnance De- 
partment from the Pittsburgh and Chicago Ordnance 
Districts and three prime contractors of the carbine— 
National Postal Meter Co., Quality Hardware & Ma- 
chine Corp., and Rock Ola Corp. On the next day a 
contract was signed for the manufacture of receivers, 
slides, and bolts for these contractors. The govern- 
ment-owned machine tools already located in the 
plant for the production of pistols were to be used 
as much as possible, but many of them proved in- 
capable of performing the required operations. 

On March 8th, the company was officially noti- 
fied that their contract for pistols had been cut back 
from 200,000 to 30,000, with terminal serial number 
1071404. On June 26th, when the contract was al- 
most complete and many workers had been trans- 
ferred to carbine production, the company received 
a “notice of intent” for an additional 25,000 pistols, 
extending the serial range to 1096404. The formal 
contract was received on July 9th, which specified 


U.S. & 5.CO. 
~ SWISSVALE, PA. U.S.A. 


Figure 10-27 —_ Experimental pistol manufactured by Union Switch & Signal Company. These pistols were 
preproduction examples reportedly presented to officers and employees of the company. (Julius T. Kosan 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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the delivery of 9,500 pistols in July, 12,000 in August, 
and 3,500 in September. Because of the production 
shutdown at Remington Rand, these additional pis- 
tols were ordered to meet the total pistol require- 
ments for 1943. Due to the cancellation and re- 
sumption of the contract, the production schedule 
could not be maintained. The last pistols were 
shipped from the factory on November 27, 1943. 
Exactly 55,000 pistols were delivered to the govern- 
ment, serial numbered from 1041405 to 1096404 in- 
clusive. 

As a general rule, US&S produced high-quality 
pistols and did not experience the serious production 
difficulties that were encountered by Ithaca and Re- 
mington Rand. The slide and disconnector were the 
only components that caused any significant trouble. 
All of the contractors found the slide to be the most 
difficult component to manufacture. Roy Ellis, Chief 
Engineer for Remington Rand, said of the slide, “you 
have to get in there like a worm in a chestnut and 
get the meat out.” The barrel clearance cut and barrel 
locking grooves on the inside of the slide were dif- 
ficult to reach while maintaining the required toler- 
ances, which resulted in a considerable amount of 
wastage. Negative reports concerning US&S slides 
were received from Field Service in June 1943. It 
was discovered that some of these slides cracked in 
the left corner just forward of the breech block face. 
An investigation revealed that they were too soft, and 
that the strengthening filets in the corners of the ejec- 
tion port were not being maintained. These condi- 
tions combined to cause the problem. Necessary cor- 
rections were made, and no further difficulty was 
encountered. 

The disconnector, which was designed to prevent 
the pistol from firing fully automatic, failed to op- 
erate properly on one pistol during the June inter- 
changeability test. Because of the safety issues in- 
volved, additional tests were conducted that revealed 
the same problem in other US&S pistols. The blame 
was placed on faulty inspection practices and inad- 
equate Ordnance inspection gauges. The problems 
were corrected, and no further difficulty was expe- 
rienced. 

US&S designed a special firing range that was 
later adopted by other facilities, and they reproduced 
its special bullet trap for Colt. In addition, they de- 
vised a system of forecasting production accurately. 
It was adopted as a standard for the industry and 
was later expanded to include other equipment. 

The Ordnance Department reported that US&S 
pistols rated special commendation. Their finish was 
superior, and they consistently ranked high in tests 
for interchangeability of parts. When their contract 


was terminated, the government lost a very com- 
petent supplier of pistols. 
Two oddities are associated with US&S pistols: 


1. They were not stamped with the “crossed can- 
non” Ordnance inspection mark, even though 
the procedure was standardized in October 1942. 

2. They were not stamped with the “P” proof mark 
on either the receiver or slide until about serial 
number 1060000. They were, however, all proof 
fired in accordance with Ordnance procedures 
and there is no explanation why they were not 
marked. 


During World War II, the Union Switch & Signal 
Company was awarded some 23 different prime con- 
tracts and sub-contracts for a wide variety of war 
materiel, while maintaining production of railroad 
equipment. Other than Model 1911A1 pistols and 
carbine parts, some prime contracts included AZ-1, 
AZ-2, and VB-3 bomb tail assemblies; 4.2-inch 
Chemical Trench Mortar Fuse parts; 20-mm H.E. 
anti-aircraft shells; 20-mm A.P. M95 shells; 37-mm 
M63 shells; Dial Wheels for the navy’s coding device; 
and Extrusion Press Heating Unit parts and assem- 
blies. 


Machine Tools 


The manufacture of firearms requires very spe- 
cialized equipment. Ithaca, Remington Rand, and 
Union Switch & Signal Company received machine 
tools and manufacturing aids at government expense. 
The cost of the equipment was included in their con- 
tracts and was paid for with government funds. This 
machinery then became property of the United 
States. Each company provided their own perishable 
tools (drills, cutters, etc.). Procuring the necessary 
equipment was very difficult because of the relatively 
low “AA2X”’ priority rating for pistol contracts. The 
Ordnance Department, therefore, planned to utilize 
the Remington Arms-UMC tools that had been 
stored at Springfield Armory since the end of World 
War I. However, it was anticipated that a large per- 
centage of the equipment could not be economically 
modified to meet the present manufacturing stan- 
dards. The Ordnance Department also decided to use 
the equipment from Singer Manufacturing Company 
and Harrington & Richardson Arms Company, as 
both companies had made sample sets of tooling un- 
der the Educational Orders program. The equipment 
and manufacturing aids on hand at Springfield Ar- 
mory and the machine tools from Singer and H & 


U.S. & S. CO. 
SWISSVALE,PA. U.S.A 


TED: STATES PROPERTY 9. Mm Ici! AL U.S ARMY 
N21059212 


Figure 10-28 US&S M1911A\1, serial number 1059212, without “P” proof marks. (Julius T. Kosan 
collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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R were shipped to Remington Rand in Syracuse, 
New York. This equipment was displayed at Re- 
mington Rand on May 25, 1942, for distribution to 
prime contractors and sub-contractors of the pistol. 
Accountability for the equipment was transferred to 
the Rochester Ordnance District, and each company 
submitted a request for the machinery they wanted. 
Utilization of this equipment significantly reduced 
the time needed to begin production. 

Remington Rand received most of the tools, 
gauges, and manufacturing data from Singer, which 
ultimately proved to be a handicap. It was discovered 
that the Singer draftsmen had used dimensioning 
techniques on their drawings that were unknown to 
Remington Rand engineers. Remington Rand set up 
and used some of the Singer equipment in its original 
configuration. For example, early mainspring hous- 
ings were milled by the Singer process, which repro- 
duced the Singer checkering pattern. The rear sight 
slot in the slide was also milled by the Singer process 
until July 1943, when it was learned that the original 
fixture did not provide for a taper. This taper was 
necessary to prevent the possible loosening of the 
rear sight during service. Remington Rand also re- 
ceived some of the old Remington Arms—UMC tools, 
gauges, and drawings from Springfield Armory. 

Ithaca utilized approximately 200 of their own 
machines out of roughly 500 needed for production. 
They received most of the Harrington & Richardson 
tooling and some from Singer, plus some of the old 
Remington Arms—UMC equipment from Springfield 
Armory. The matter of procuring perishable tools 
proved to be a problem for Ithaca, as they had a 
limited tool producing facility and were not accus- 
tomed to purchasing special tools from outside tool 
shops. Remington Rand, on the other hand, had a 
purchasing department that was experienced in or- 
dering and expediting deliveries of out-sourced tool- 
ing. Consequently, the Ordnance Department 
awarded a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract to Remington 
Rand (W-740-ORD-2203) for the procurement of 
tools for their own use as well as for Ithaca. Major 
Chester W. Bissell, Chief of Commodities Branch, 
Rochester Ordnance District, expressed the following 
opinion: 


It was thought that it would be more economical 
and faster to have one facility doing the procuring 
of tools. It was also felt that Remington Rand 
could use their tool-making facilities in Elmira to 
turn out some of the tools. Experience showed that 
the idea was not a good one. The two plants had 
divergent ideas of how they were going to set the 
job up and differences of opinion existed as to how 
rugged the tools should be. Considerable coordi- 


nation by the Rochester Ordnance District was 
necessary. Although there was no evidence that 
Remington Rand ever planned to take care of 
themselves first, Ithaca Gun Company was ap- 
prehensive that they might, and the resultant ner- 
vous tension did not create an auspicious atmos- 
phere in which to initiate production. It was also 
expected that they [Ithaca] could use the Har- 
rington & Richardson tools and some old tools 
from Springfield Armory. That, too, proved a mis- 
take in judgement. It was difficult to identify the 
machine tool on which the jigs, tools, and fixtures 
had been used. Money and time were also spent 
straightening out the legal tangles involved in 
making alterations on Government-owned tools.’ 


Ithaca later complained about the arrangement 
for procuring the tools and stated that they did not 
have a voice in the Remington Rand tool contract. 
This caused a rift between Ithaca and Remington 
Rand that lasted throughout production. Ithaca 
thought that they were being neglected for some time, 
as the tools were not procured by the government or 
Remington Rand. In answer to Ithaca’s complaint, 
Mr. E.N. Roche of the Small Arms Branch, Rochester 
Ordnance District, responded: 


The situation was not overlooked. Much expe- 
diting was attempted by this office before the sit- 
uation became critical. As is aptly pointed out, 
however, the arrangement for procuring tooling 
was ill-advised to the point of being untenable. A 
contractor [such as Ithaca] should never be given 
such a beautiful “out” on a matter which is very 
much his responsibility.* 


Ithaca eventually secured the necessary equip- 
ment in order to begin production; however, a com- 
plete set of tools was not received until March 1943. 
Consequently, early Ithaca pistols were assembled 
with receivers left over from World War I, new re- 
ceivers and slides contracted from Colt, and many 
components transferred from other plants. 

Union Switch & Signal Company received some 
of the equipment on display at Remington Rand and 
procured some tooling through the Pittsburgh Ord- 
nance District. The company reported that they 
needed some 658 new machines, including millers, 
broachers, shapers, lathes, grinders, knurlers, deep- 
hole drills, reamers, drill presses, and chamfering ma- 
chines. US&S also needed 421 different types of cut- 
ting and drilling tools. About half of the equipment 
was delivered by November 1942, increasing to 


7History, Rochester Ordnance District, Volume 100, Part Il, RG 
156, WNRC. 
8Ibid. 
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about 85% by December, which forced the company 
to divert some of their own machines to the pistol 
plant in an effort to get production started. In ad- 
dition, they made many of their own tools, jigs, and 
fixtures. 


Sub-Contracting 


The Ordnance Department recognized the im- 
portance of sub-contracting in order to reduce the 
production load on prime contractors. The use of 
sub-contractors also allowed capable small plants to 
get involved in war production. Colt had long been 
established in the production of service pistols and 
utilized a “job shop’? method of manufacture, 
whereby many of the small parts were manufactured 
by local shops. The Ordnance Department made ar- 
rangements with seven common sub-contractors to 
supply Ithaca, Remington Rand, and Union Switch 
& Signal Company. High Standard Manufacturing 
Company supplied barrels; Keyes Fibre Company 
furnished stocks; Humason Manufacturing Com- 
pany produced springs; Yawman Metal Products 
manufactured trigger assemblies; M.S. Little Manu- 
facturing Company formed a coalition to supply 
magazines; and the Remington Rand Elmira and II- 
ion plants produced most of the small parts, partic- 
ularly for Remington Rand and US&S. In addition, 
each company made individual arrangements with 
other sub-contractors to supply certain parts. 


World War II Barrels 


In 1941, Springfield Armory was given an order 
to manufacture replacement pistol barrels for Field 
Service requirements. They did not have the proper 
rifling equipment for the work, so they modified two 
screw-type broaching machines. After some experi- 
menting, they were able to produce 25 barrels per 
hour. The Armory reported that they could perform 
the operations faster and turn out better quality work 
than they had done previously, but later accounts 
indicated that the barrels were of questionable qual- 
ity. Springfield Armory produced the following quan- 
tity of caliber .45 pistol barrels during World War II: 


July 1, 1941-June 30, 1942 14,799 
July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943 128,299 


Total 143,098 


These World War II Springfield Armory barrels 
are usually stamped above the left lug with heat lot 
numbers, of which the following have been observed: 


AGI AG-1 BFl BH1 
PX-1 PX-8 REP1 


Heat lot numbers were discontinued near the end 
of production in 1943. These later barrels were 
marked with the “crossed cannon” Ordnance in- 
spection mark on the right lug. This marking nor- 
mally displayed only a small corner of the stamp. 

In early 1942, the Ordnance Department 
awarded a sub-contract to High Standard Manufac- 
turing Company of New Haven, Connecticut, to 
manufacture pistol barrels for Ithaca, Remington 
Rand, and Union Switch & Signal Company. Colt 
produced their own barrels. The cost of the barrel 
machinery for High Standard was divided between 
the three prime contractors, which was included in 
their contracts, but they all underestimated the cost 
of tooling. In order to balance this cost, the Ordnance 
Department increased the amount of the Remington 
Rand expansion contract (W-740-ORD-2351), and 
these funds were disbursed to High Standard through 
the Hartford Ordnance District office. Manufacture 
began in November, but a shortage of equipment 
seriously delayed planned production schedules. : 

In December 1942, the Ordnance Department 
awarded a prime contract to High Standard to replace 
the sub-contract arrangement. This allowed a Resi- 
dent Inspector of Ordnance to be assigned to the 
plant, thereby providing a closer control of the in- 
spection and manufacturing process. Consequently, 
the pistol contracts were modified by supplement, 
and barrels were supplied to Ithaca, Remington 
Rand, and US&S as “government free issue.” The 
“P” proof mark on early High Standard barrels is 
slightly larger than on later barrels. 

The shortage of barrels during late 1942 and early 
1943 threatened pistol production. Most High Stan- 
dard barrels manufactured through the end of De- 
cember 1942 were supplied to Ithaca and US&S. In 
August 1942, Remington Rand received 5,000 Colt 
barrels as well as additional barrels from Springfield 
Armory and High Standard. In December, Colt 
agreed to furnish 10,000 additional barrels for dis- 
tribution to the three contractors at the rate of 2,000 
per month through May 1943. Springfield Armory 
also supplied a large percentage of barrels until full 
capacity was reached at High Standard. During Feb- 
ruary 1943, for example, the following barrels were 
distributed to Ithaca, Remington Rand, and Union 
Switch & Signal Company: 


High Standard 15,000 
Springfield Armory 18,000 
Colt 2,000 

Total 35,000 


Most of the Springfield Armory barrels were 
found to be unacceptable. One entire shipment of 


SUMMARY OF SUB-CONTRACTORS 1944 


High Standard Mfg. Co.| High Standard Mfg. Co 


Bushing, Barrel Rem. Rand Elmira Rem. Rand Elmira 
Moore & Steele Moore & Steele 
Bushing, Stock Screw Hartford Screw Hartford Screw 
Machine Co. Machine Co. 


Machine Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 
[wright Engineering Go| 
ar ers 
Cayuga Motors | Cayuga Motors | 
Caos | 


Fewer dT CdCC*d 
Guide, Recoil Spring Rem. Rand Elmira Rem. Rand Elmira 
Moore & Steel Moore & Steel 
Hammer Gray Mfg. Co. (To Colt 
supplement Colt Mfg.)} Wright Engineering Co. 
Housing, Mainspring Cayuga Motors Cayuga Motors pga ee ee Sa Al 


Link, Barrel Botnick Motors Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 

Lock, Magazine Catch General Pressed Metal Rem. Rand Elmira 
Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 


Atlantic Service 


Magazines M.S. Little Co. M.S. Little Co. M.S. Little Co. 
Risdon Mfg. Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 
General Shaver General Shaver 


Risdon Mfg. Co. Risdon Mfg. Co. 
Humason Mfg. Co. Humason Mfg. Co. Humason Mfg. Co. 


Loop, Lanyard Humason Mfg. Co. Humason Mfg. Co. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. Scovill Mfg. Co. 

Pin, Barrel Link Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 

Pin, Ejector Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 

Pin, Firing Lux Clock Co Lux Clock Co. 

Rem. Rand llion 

Pin, Hammer Rem. Rand Ilion Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 


Pin, Hammer Strut Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co. Rem. Rand llion 

Pin, Lanyard Loop Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 

Rem. Rand Ilion Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 


continued 


Pin, Mainspring Cap 


SUMMARY OF SUB-CONTRACTORS 1944 
continued 


Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 
Rem. Rand Ilion Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 

Rem. Rand Elmira Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 

Rem. Rand Elmira Rem. Rand Elmira 
Wright Engineering Co Rem. Rand Ilion 

Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co Rem. Rand Ilion 

Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co Rem. Rand llion 

Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co Rem. Rand Ilion 

Hartford Screw Rem. Rand Elmira 
Machine Co Rem. Rand Ilion 


Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 


Safety, Grip 


areal 

ee | _ 
Rem. Rand llion 

Ee ge 


Keyes Fibre Co. Keyes Fibre Co. 


Stop, Firing Pin Allen-Wales Co. Rem. Rand Elmira 
Rem. Rand Ilion 


Stop, Slide pe ed 
Strut, Hammer General Pressed Rem. Rand Elmira 
Metal Co. Rem. Rand Ilion 
Trigger Yawman Metal Yawman Metal Yawman Metal 
Products Products Products 


Tube, Plunger | 


Rem. Rand Elmira—Remington Rand, Elmira, N.Y., ‘‘E’’ Division. General Pressed Metal Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rem. Rand Ilion—Remington Rand, Ilion, N.Y., Plant No. 2. Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Allen-Wales Co., Ithaca, N.Y. Hartford Screw Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Atlantic Service, address unknown. Lux Clock Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Botnick Motors, Binghamton, N.Y. Moore & Steele, address unknown. 


Cayuga Motors, Ithaca, N.Y. Wright Engineering Co., address unknown; possibly Lisbon, Ohio. 
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Figure 10-29 
mory barrels showing heat lot numbers partially re- 
moved by remachining. 


Remanufactured Springfield Ar- 


500 barrels to Ithaca was found to be defective. In 
one lot of 18,000 barrels shipped to Remington 
Rand, it was estimated that about 5% were accept- 
able. These barrels were rejected because they were 
oversized around the top outside circumference of 
the chamber, and were returned to Springfield Ar- 
mory for remanufacture. Consequently, most of these 
Springfield barrels show evidence of remachining. 
(Figure 10-29.) 

By July 1943 full production was reached at High 
Standard, and at the same time production was ter- 
minated at Springfield Armory. A prime contract was 
awarded to Flannery Bolt Company of Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania, to replace the discontinued produc- 
tion at Springfield Armory. Most of the Armory’s 


barrel machinery was transferred to Flannery. The 
contract was primarily for Field Service require- 
ments; however, small quantities were used by Ithaca 
and Remington Rand in 1944 and 1945. The follow- 
ing barrels were manufactured by Flannery beginning 
in November 1943: 


1943 1,250 
1944 227,018 
1945 85,512 
Total 313,780 


On August 10, 1942, Barrel Drawing C3838 was 
revised in order to set up common bore and chamber 
dimensions with caliber .45 submachine gun barrels. 
On March 12, 1943, the included body taper of the 
chamber was changed from .0222” to .008” to facil- 
itate the extraction of steel cartridge cases. 

All World War II barrels were finished by the Du- 
Lite bluing process, which is a Type III black oxide 
finish. 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: Parkerized barrels were either 
refinished or manufactured after the war.) 


Summary of Barrel Usage 


Colt used Colt-produced barrels through the en- 
tire production. 

Ithaca and Remington Rand used High Stan- 
dard, Springfield Armory, and Colt barrels through 
mid-1943; High Standard barrels through early 1944; 
and High Standard plus a small percentage of Flan- 
nery barrels through the end of production. 

Union Switch and Signal Company used High 
Standard barrels through the entire production, al- 
though a few other barrels were used during initial 
production. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF BARREL CHANGES 


(with tolerances) 


1911 
Diameter of lands .445 —.001 
Diameter of grooves .451 —.001 
Width of grooves 1522 
Depth of lands .003 


Taper of chamber .0222 


1923 1942 
443 +.001 442 +.002 
450 +.001 450 +.002 

1522 147 +.013 
.0035 004 
0222 .008 (1943) 


eee 
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Plastic Stocks 


During the late 1930s, the Engineering Depart- 
ment at Springfield Armory began experimenting 
with a new type of plastic material for use as a wood 
substitute. In furtherance of these experiments, the 
Armory contacted Colt in regards to supplying plastic 
stocks for the automatic pistol. On May 17, 1939, 
Colt delivered a few sample stocks molded from plas- 
tic composition, which were similar in appearance 
to walnut stocks. On August 22, after a series of gruel- 
ing tests, Ordnance concluded that plastic stocks 
were more durable than black walnut stocks. Fur- 
thermore, plastic did not contain the acid found in 
bakelite, which was considered injurious to the hand 


of the shooter. The cost of the stocks was quoted at 
32 to 35 cents per pair depending on the quantity 
ordered, which amounted to a savings of approxi- 
mately 10 cents per pair.? On October 5, 1939, in 
view of durability and economy, the Ordnance Com- 
mittee approved plastic stocks as a standard alternate 
design, with authority to use either wood or plastic 
depending on availability.!° In April 1940, Colt in- 
stalled “‘Coltrock” plastic stocks on a few pistols be- 
ginning in the 718000 serial range, but a complete 
changeover to plastic stocks was not achieved until 
about 730000. These Coltrock stocks were a brittle 


°Ordnance Office file, 474.8-2194, RG 156, WNRC. 
00.C.M. Item 15389, RG 156, WNRC. 


CHRONOLOGY OF M1911A1 PLASTIC STOCKS 


Colt Type 1, adopted about April 1940. Serial range—widespread use beginning about 725000. 
(NoTE: walnut stocks gradually phased out by roughly 730000.) 


Without strengthening ribs (hollow underside). 


With narrow rings around screw holes. 
Further divided into three sub types: 
a. Coltrock plastic. 


(Fiber impregnated and reddish-brown color.) 


Without mold numbers. 


b. Modified Coltrock or Coltwood with fiber. 
(Small amount of fiber and drab brown color.) 


With mold numbers. 
c. Coltwood plastic. 


(No visible fiber and drab brown color.) 


With mold numbers. 


Type 2, adopted in mid-1942. 


Serial range from about 795000 to end of production. 


Coltwood plastic and drab brown color. 
With strengthening ribs. 

With wide rings around screw holes. 
With mold numbers. 


(NoTE: a small number of transition stocks were produced with wide rings around screw holes, but without 


strengthening ribs, serial range below 795000.) 


Keyes Fibre Co., New York City—Sub-contractor for Ithaca, Remington Rand, and Union Switch & Signal Co. 


Smaller checkering than Colt. 


Marking—the letter “K” within a five-pointed star. 


With mold numbers. 
With strengthening ribs on underside. 
Divided into two types: 


Type 1—Without rings around screw holes. 


Type 2—With narrow rings around screw holes. 


Singer Keyes Fibre Co., New York City. 


Same mold pattern as Type 1 Keyes Fibre stocks, but without strengthening ribs (hollow underside). 


No markings or mold numbers. 


Except for Coltrock plastic, all stocks were approximately the same semigloss, drab brown color. The shade varied 


slightly with each vat mixture and manufacturer. 


BS 
if 
1 
Fie aD 


Figure 10-30 Colt plastic stocks: 
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1. Coltrock plastic without mold numbers or strengthening ribs. 
2. Coltwood plastic with mold numbers, but without strengthening ribs. 
3. Coltwood plastic with strengthening ribs, mold numbers, and large reinforcing rings around screw holes. 


Figure 10-31 


Keyes Fibre plastic stocks: 
1. Singer Manufacturing Company, without reinforcing rings around screw holes and without strengthening 

ribs. 
2. Early Keyes Fibre, without reinforcing rings around screw holes and with strengthening ribs. 
3. Later Keyes Fibre, with reinforcing rings and with strengthening ribs. 


plastic material impregnated with cloth fiber. A more 
durable material was soon developed, known as 
“Coltwood.” As a means of easy identification, Col- 
trock stocks are unmarked and are a reddish-brown 
color. Coltwood stocks exhibit a mold number and 
are a drab brown color. Specifications called for a 


hollow cavity on the underside of the stocks, which 
proved to be too fragile for service use. In order to 
improve strength and durability, strengthening ribs 
were added in August 1942 at about serial number 
795000. Larger and thicker reinforcing rings around 
the screw holes were also introduced at about the 
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same time. All plastic stocks installed on Colt pistols 
were molded by Colt’s Plastic Division. 

The Keyes Fibre Company of New York City, 
produced all of the stocks for Ithaca, Remington 
Rand, and Union Switch & Signal Company. They 
are identified by the letter “K” enclosed within a five- 
pointed star, which was molded into the plastic. The 
number to the side of the symbol represents the num- 
ber of the mold cavity. Early stocks do not have rein- 
forcing rings around the screw holes. Later stocks, 
however, feature narrow reinforcing rings. All “K” 
marked stocks have strengthening ribs. 

Singer stocks were also molded by Keyes Fibre 
Company. The external appearance is the same as in 
Type 1 Keyes Fibre stocks, i.e., with the same check- 
ering pattern and without reinforcing rings. As a 
means of easy identification, Singer stocks are un- 
marked and lack strengthening ribs, which was in 
conformance with specifications at the time of Singer 
manufacture. 

Except for Coltrock plastic, which is a reddish- 
brown hue, all stocks are a semigloss, drab brown 
color. The shade varied slightly with each vat mix- 
ture and each manufacturer. 


Trigger Assembly Revisions 


In July 1942, Mr. Harry E. Howland, General 
Manager of Ithaca Gun Company, designed a 
stamped trigger assembly to replace the expensive 
milled trigger, which reduced the unit cost from 
about $1.85 to less than 20 cents. The design was 
approved by the Ordnance Department in August, 
and a new Trigger Assembly Drawing, No. B147780, 
was prepared on September 16. For this achievement, 


Figure 10-32 

Left: Old type. 

Right: New type, modified to eliminate the possible 
interference between sear and trigger bow. 


Trigger bow: 


Mr. Howland received a personal citation from Ma- 
jor General Levin H. Campbell, Chief of Ordnance. 
Mr. Howland made arrangements with Yawman 
Metal Products, Inc. of Rochester, New York, to 
manufacture the assembly. A purchase order was 
placed for the tooling, which was charged to the Re- 
mington Rand tool contract, No. W-740-ORD- 
2203. Orders were received from Ithaca, Remington 
Rand, and Union Switch & Signal Company in Oc- 
tober 1942, and from Colt in early 1944 after their 
supply of milled triggers was exhausted. Deliveries 
began in mid-October 1942, but during early pro- 
duction Yawman did not have the equipment to per- 
form the necessary heat treating and bluing opera- 
tions. As a result, early triggers were shipped in 
unfinished condition. They were completed by the 
individual pistol contractors until the proper equip- 
ment was installed at Yawman. Ithaca and US&S 
used only stamped assemblies manufactured by Yaw- 
man. Remington Rand initially produced a small 
number of milled triggers but began phasing in 
stamped triggers in December 1942. Colt began using 
Yawman triggers in April 1944 at about serial num- 
ber 1200000. 


Trigger Bow Revision 


During the regular meeting of the Pistol Integra- 
tion Committee on September 8-9, 1943, it was de- 
termined that a possible interference existed between 
the legs of the sear and the top rear edge of the trigger 
bow. As a result, trigger drawings B8604 and B147780 
were revised on September 28, 1943, to show a relief 
cut in the top rear of the bow measuring .010”+.005” 
deep and .356”+.004” wide. (Figure 10-32.) 


Spring Production 


In May 1942, the Ordnance Department awarded 

a sub-contract to Humason Manufacturing Company 
of Forestville, Connecticut, for the manufacture of 
springs used in the service pistol. Colt and Ithaca 
initially used springs furnished by Wallace Barnes 
Company of Bristol, Connecticut, a supplier of 
springs during World War I. The following springs 
were supplied by Humason: 

Firing pin spring 

Magazine spring 

Magazine catch spring 

Mainspring 

Plunger spring 

Recoil spring 

Sear spring 
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In addition, Humason also manufactured lan- 
yard loops for Ithaca and Remington Rand. 


World War II Magazines 


In 1942, the Ordnance Department awarded a 
sub-contract to M.S. Little Manufacturing Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut, to manufacture magazines 
for caliber .45 automatic pistols and caliber .30 car- 
bines. M.S. Little had manufactured pistol magazines 
during World War I, and some of the original em- 
ployees were still with the company. Some of the 
original machine tools were also still in existence. 
M.S. Little organized a cooperative sub-contract ar- 
rangement with Risdon Manufacturing Company of 
Naugatuck, Connecticut, and Scovill Manufacturing 
Company of Waterbury, Connecticut. As a result of 
a merger between Scovill and the American Pin 
Company in 1923, all three of these companies had 
manufactured pistol magazines during World War I 
under a similar cooperative arrangement. From mid- 
1942 through 1945, the three companies shipped a 
total of 7,667,678 pistol magazines to prime con- 
tractors and Field Service stores. Each company 
manufactured approximately one-third of the total. 
The first order to M.S. Little was placed by Re- 
mington Rand on April 13, 1942. Orders from Ithaca 
and Union Switch & Signal Company soon followed. 
The first lot of 400 magazines was shipped to Re- 
mington Rand on August 14, 1942. 

Beginning in the fall of 1942, the M.S. Little co- 
alition supplied all of the tube assemblies for Colt. 
Each tube was cut to length; the base was attached, 
cleaned, and gauged; and then the tube was shipped 
to Colt for final manufacturing operations. They were 
marked on the bottom of the base with the letter “C,” 
identifying Colt, followed by the identifying initial 
of the vendor. For example, “C-L” marked maga- 
zines were supplied to Colt by the M.S. Little Com- 
pany. 

At the start of the war effort, specifications called 
for specially shaped WD 1045 seamless tubing. The 
only source for that tubing was the Summerill Tubing 
Company of Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. Unfortu- 
nately, Summerill could only furnish about one- 
fourth of the requirements. It was therefore necessary 
to find a second source of supply. After an extensive 
search, a suitable gas-welded tubing was approved 
for use as an alternate, which was provided by the 
Metal Forming Corporation of Elkhart, Indiana. 

Original specifications also called for the base to 
be riveted to the tube, which required a specially 
shaped steel base and extensive drilling, assembling, 


and riveting operations. M.S. Little developed a sur- 
face-welding process for attaching the base, which 
was approved by the Ordnance Department in mid- 
1943. Ironically, the new drawings were not prepared 
until January 8, 1944. Tests showed that the welded 
base was stronger and more satisfactory than the riv- 
eted type of base. 

In 1942, the Ordnance Department awarded a 
sub-contract to the General Shaver Division of Re- 
mington Rand for the manufacture of pistol maga- 
zines. The plant was located at the foot of Main Street 
opposite Seaside Park in Bridgeport, Connecticut. On 
June 30, 1942, when the manufacture of electric shav- 
ers was discontinued by order of the War Production 
Board, the plant was turned over to the production 
of pistol magazines. Very little plant conversion was 
necessary, as it was equipped with stamping presses 
and was ideally suited for the manufacture of mag- 
azines. By the end of 1945, more than one and a half 
million magazines had been manufactured. General 
Shaver’s magazine construction is unique. Their 
magazines are instantly recognizable by the spot 
welding down the back side and by the lateral sanding 
pattern on the sides. Early magazine bases were riv- 
eted, but the method of attachment was soon changed 
to crimp welding. In February 1944, General Shaver 
also designed an improved magazine follower. A 
groove was impressed down the rear surface of the 
follower which added strength, and the widely sep- 
arated bearing points provided for smoother feeding. 
In early 1945, General Shaver was authorized to re- 
sume a limited amount of their peacetime produc- 
tion. They were awarded a government contract for 
the manufacture of 125,000 Remington Electric 
Shavers for use in hospitals and sale to patients. 

In April 1943, Field Service reports and a report 
from Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, stated that difficul- 
ties were encountered with early-type magazines in 
activating the slide stop. As a result of these reports, 
a directive was issued to scrap all magazines of World 
War I vintage, which included all two-tone maga- 
zines. Magazines manufactured during World War II 
were full blued (black oxide finish) by either the Du- 
Lite!! or Pentrate!? process. Parkerized magazines on 
the market today have either been refinished or were 
manufactured after the war. 


'Du-Lite, trademark of Du-Lite Chemical Corporation, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 

'2Pentrate, trademark of Heatbath Corporation, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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Figure 10-33 = World War II magazines: 

1. World War I two-tone magazines also used during early World War II. 

2. Early World War II magazine with pinned floor plate. 

3. World War II magazine manufactured by General Shaver Division of Remington Rand. Inset shows General 
Shaver spot welding down back side. 


Summary Of World War II Pistol Magazines 
All World War IT pistol magazines were full blued. 


Base Markings Contractor 
Top Bottom 
of Lip of Lip 


Unmarked Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
16 M.S. Little Mfg. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
i C-L MLS. Little sub-contract for Colt 
R Risdon Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 
R C-R Risdon sub-contract for Colt 
S Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Figure 10-34 — General Shaver followers: Ss C-S Scovill sub-contract for Colt 
i Late follower. G General Shaver Division of 
ight: Early follower. Remington Rand, Bridgeport, 


Conn. 
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Packing Case for Shipping Pistols 


A new-style packing case was adopted by the 
Ordnance Department in September 1942 to replace 
the Chest, Arm M1, used since before World War I. 
It was constructed of wood, and held 50 pistols in 
individual cartons. A primary sub-contract was 
awarded to Fisher-Price Toys, Inc.; however, most 
cases were constructed by local companies. Colt 
made some of their own cases and sub-contracted for 
others. 

Prior to shipment, each pistol was wrapped in 
oil-proof paper and placed in an individual kraft tel- 
escopic cardboard carton together with two spare 
magazines, each of which was also wrapped in oil- 
proof paper. VCI paper was adopted during the latter 
part of the war. Kraft cartons were made for Colt by 
the Callaghan Paper Box Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The pistols and magazines were treated with 
“Oil, Lubricating, Preservative, Medium AXS 674” 
instead of cosmoline. This was a nonhardening, thin- 
film lubricating oil, which contained rust-inhibiting 
substances. 


Changes and Modifications 


During World War II, 363 component drawing 
changes and modifications to the pistol were rec- 
ommended by the Pistol Integration Committee and 
approved by the Ordnance Department. This rep- 
resented a 99% approval rate. Additional changes 
were recommended by the Ordnance Technical Staff. 
Most of the revisions involved specifications and tol- 
erances not readily noticeable. Interchangeability re- 
mained paramount, as all changes and modifications 
were required to function on all previously manu- 
factured pistols back to serial number 1. 


Slide 


On August 15, 1938, Revision No. 4 of drawing 
C3845, Markings, Slide, added the inscription 
“MI1911Al U.S. ARMY” to the right side of spare 
slides for the identification of pistols made without 
the model designation on the receiver (1-712349). In 
September 1943, the Pistol Integration Committee 
recommended that all slides be marked with this in- 
scription to simplify routing and inspection. In Oc- 
tober 1943, however, the Ordnance Department dis- 
continued the slide marking altogether. Ithaca was 
the only facility to stamp the marking on standard 
issue slides, which occurred in the serial range from 
about 909000 to about 914000. 


It will be recalled that hardening of the front end 
of the slide was adopted in 1940. On December 17, 
1942, the Pistol Integration Committee recom- 
mended that the slide stop notch on the slide be flame 
hardened to prevent wear and deformation. This was 
approved by the Ordnance Department on Decem- 
ber 30th but was not implemented until about April 
1943. As approved, the slide stop notch was flame 
hardened to 1450-1500°F (cherry red) with a gas 
torch and quenched in oil. The flame hardening ap- 
pears as a dark semicircle around the notch. 


Bluing and Parkerizing 


Colt began parkerizing'? pistols beginning with 
serial number 729993, which was the first test sample 
assembled on May 19, 1941. Thereafter, commencing 
at about serial number 734000, parkerizing was grad- 
ually phased into regular production. By May 1942, 
at about serial number 780000, bluing was phased 
out completely and parkerizing became the standard 
finish. During the transition period, blued and par- 
kerized parts were intermixed, but the receiver and 
slide always required the same type of finish. 

Ithaca, Remington Rand, and US&S, at a meet- 
ing with the Ordnance Department on May 7, 1942, 
standardized on ““Du-Lite” bluing finish over a sand 
blasted surface. Du-Lite is a Type III black oxide 
finish, which at that time was the standard finish 
listed in military specifications for pistols and re- 
volvers. On October 29, 1942, the new “Material, 
Heat Treatment, and Protective Finish” specifica- 
tions were amended to require a Type II or phosphate 
coating for many of the pistol components. Conse- 
quently, the pistol manufacturers were directed to use 
a Type II phosphate finish on required parts as soon 
as the equipment could be procured and installed. 
Meanwhile, they were granted a waiver to continue 
using Du-Lite finish. Remington Rand sent the first 
parkerized pistols to Springfield Armory in June 
1943 for standard salt spray tests. The test was suc- 
cessful, but routine parkerizing was delayed until Au- 
gust because several thousand réceivers had been 
given a blued finish, and a matching finish was re- 
quired on all receivers and slides. Remington Rand, 
therefore, began parkerizing' pistols at about serial 
number 995000. Some pistols, however, continued 
to be blued through serial number 1015000. During 


'3Ordnance records state that Colt used Parco-Lubrite finish, which 
is a manganese base phosphating process, but most references al- 
lude to parkerizing, which is a zinc base. Both processes were 
developed by Parker Rustproof Company, Detroit, Michigan, now 
Parker+Amchem, Madison Heights, Michigan. 
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this transition period, as with Colt pistols, blued and 
parkerized parts were intermixed but the receiver and 
slide always required the same type of finish. 

In July 1943, the parkerizing equipment was in- 
stalled and in operation at Ithaca, and shipments of 
parkerized pistols began at about serial number 
900000. In August 1943, parkerizing equipment was 
installed at Union Switch & Signal Co. for carbine 
components, but was probably acquired too late for 
use on pistols because of their impending contract 
cancellation. Consequently, all or most US&S pistols 
were finished by the Du-Lite bluing process. 

The Du-Lite or black oxide bluing process on 
sand blasted pistols produced a dark blue-grey color, 
which is very similar in appearance to dark grey par- 
kerizing with a very slight bluish tint. The normal 
bluing color is usually noticeable on interior surfaces 
that were not subjected to sand blasting. Conse- 
quently, Du-Lite bluing on contract pistols is very 
different than the attractive oven bluing on Colt pis- 
tols. Singer pistols, however, have a beautiful high- 
gloss Du-Lite finish, as those pistols were highly pol- 
ished before the bluing was applied. 


Sights 


On March 16, 1942, the Sub-Committee on 
Small Arms recommended a modification of the 
sights, which was submitted to the Ordnance Com- 
mittee Technical Staff in OCM Item 18010: 


This sub-committee recommends that pistols now 
in manufacture to be equipped with a rear sight 
having a rectangular aperture, as shown in the 
drawing, number M-0-D9858, furnished by 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company, 
and with a front sight having a corrugated surface 
as shown in Springfield Armory drawing number 
S.A. 13095. This change to be accomplished with- 
out interruption of production. 


The recommendation was approved on April 2, 
1942. Front Sight Drawing A13197 was revised on 
May 1, 1942, and the new sight became standard 
through the end of production. Rear Sight Drawing 
A13196 was revised on May Ist, becoming Revision 
No. 4. The drawing showed a rectangular aperture of 
.080” +.005” wide, with beveled edges in front of the 
aperture. In August 1942, in order to reduce ma- 
chining costs, Colt changed the design to a curved 
front face rather than a bevel cut, which became Re- 
vision No. 5. By early 1943, three different types of 
rear sights were in use. Remington Rand and Ithaca 
used Revision No. 4, and Union Switch & Signal 
Company used Revision No. 5. Then, Colt further 


modified Revision No. 5 by making a 3° bevel on 
the sides of the aperture, a .005” change in the depth 
of the aperture, and a 10° bevel on top of the sight. 
Revision No. 6, dated March 12, 1943, combined 
Revision No. 5 with Colt’s method by showing the 
bevel on the sides of the aperture as 3° —3°, changed 
the depth of the aperture from .205” —.010” to .205” 
—.015” (measured from the bottom of the aperture 
to the bottom of the sight) and showed the 10° bevel 
on top of the sight as optional. Revision No. 6 was 
eventually adopted by all contractors. Colt continued 
to use the earlier U-notch rear sights and oval front 
sights until their supply of finished and semifinished 
components was exhausted. The sight change oc- 
curred on Colt pistols in March 1943, at about serial 
number 893000. 


REAR SIGHTS 


REV. 4 REV. 5-6 


Hammer 


During the early planning stages of the Pistol In- 
tegration Committee, it was suggested that the flanges 
on the sides of the hammer be eliminated to simplify 
manufacture. This recommendation was approved, 
and the narrow spur design was added to Hammer 
Drawing C3839 as Revision No. 9, dated July 30, 
1942, as an alternate method of manufacture. Colt 
began using narrow spur hammers at about serial 
number 1,700,000. Other contractors used narrow 
spur hammers throughout production, except for a 
small number of wide spur Colt hammers transferred 
to Ithaca and Remington Rand during initial pro- 
duction. 

Serrations or ribs as an alternative to knurling 
the hammer spur was recommended at the regular 
meeting of the Pistol Integration Committee on 
March 3, 1943. At that meeting, Colt submitted a 
sample hammer having five longitudinal serrations 
in place of knurling. The design was approved by the 
Ordnance Department as an optional method of 
manufacture, but serrated hammers were not intro- 
duced until 1944. Wright Engineering Company, sub- 
contractor for Ithaca, was the only facility that man- 
ufactured serrated hammers. From about mid-1944 
through the end of production, Ithaca used serrated 
Wright hammers alternatively with knurled ham- 
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Figure 10-35 
1. Colt wide spur hammer. 
2. Colt narrow hammer. 

3. Remington Rand. 


Model 1911A1 hammers. 
4. US&S. 


mers sub-contracted from Colt. It will be recalled that 
Gray Manufacturing Company produced some ham- 
mers for Colt; therefore, any of the three variations 
may be found on late-1944 and 1945 Ithaca pistols. 


Serrated Slide Stops, Safety 
Locks, and Mainspring Housings 


Serrations or ribs as an alternative to knurling 
the slide stop, safety lock, and mainspring housing 
was recommended by the Pistol Integration Com- 
mittee in April 1943. The Ordnance Department ap- 


5. Ithaca, early production. 
6. Ithaca, manufactured by Wright Engineering Company. 


proved this recommendation as an alternate method 
of manufacture, and the drawings were revised on 
May 11th. Remington Rand began manufacturing 
serrated slide stops in about July 1943, followed later 
by serrated safety locks. Ithaca began shortly there- 
after. 

Serrated mainspring housings were eventually 
manufactured by Remington Rand and Cayuga Mo- 
tors. The Remington Rand pattern consisted of eight 
ribs extending lengthwise along the arched hump. Ca- 
yuga Motors manufactured mainspring housings for 
both Colt and Ithaca, which had seven ribs. 
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1 


Figure 10-36 
1. Colt Model 1911 
2. Left: Singer. 
Right: Early Remington Rand. 
3. Left: Early Colt. 
Center: Early Ithaca 
Right: US&S. 


2 


Mainspring housings: 


4. Left: Late Colt and Ithaca, manufactured by Cayuga Motors (7 ribs). 


Right: Late Remington Rand (8 ribs). 


Brazed Recoil Spring Guide and 
Recoil Spring Plug 


In November 1942, in order to save raw material 
and reduce production costs, Remington Rand began 
experimenting with the manufacture of two-piece re- 
coil spring guides and recoil spring plugs. The orig- 
inal method of machining the parts from solid stock 
resulted in considerable wastage. The two-piece con- 
struction consisted of seamless tubing and stamped 
heads, which were press-fit together and copper 
brazed. In April 1943, the new type of construction 
was perfected and approved as an alternate method 
of manufacture, but actual production did not begin 
until mid-1944. It appears that only a limited quan- 
tity were produced for Ithaca and Remington Rand. 
Manufacture by a “hot swedging” method was also 
approved. 

Remington Rand also experimented with cop- 
per-brazed, three-piece safety locks, but develop- 
ment work was discontinued in February 1943. The 
heat of the brazing process lowered the tensile 
strength of the sear-locking lug. 


Production Requirements and 
Monthly Production 


Throughout World War II production, the pistol 
program suffered because of low priorities and fluc- 
tuating requirements. Production requirements es- 
tablished by the Army Supply Program in April 1942 
were scaled down and underwent constant revision. 
A severe drop in pistol requirements in January 1943 
caused the cancellation of the Union Switch & Signal 
contract. In December 1943, a further decrease in 
requirements forced Remington Rand to cut pro- 
duction almost in half. However, increased require- 
ments in May 1944 authorized the resumption of full 
production. Two months later the total requirements 
for 1944 were increased to 690,587, and increased to 
420,000 for the first half of 1945. These increased 
requirements necessitated the following minimum 
monthly production: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 20,000 
Remington Rand, Inc. 40,000 
Ithaca Gun Co. 16,000 
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An accurate assessment of requirements is not following chart shows the actual monthly Ordnance 
possible due to constant fluctuations, however, the procurement of M1911A1 pistols: 


SUMMARY OF PRODUCTION 


Ordnance District Procurement records, 
not to be construed as shipping records. 


Remington 

Date Colt Rand Ithaca US&S Singer Total 

Dec. 41 5,056 500 5,556 
Total for 1941 5,056 500 5,556 
Jan. 42 1,700 1,700 
Feb. 6,300 6,300 
Mar. 5,700 5,700 
Apr. 5,800 5,800 
May 9,324 9,324 
Jun. 10,000 10,000 
Jul. 11,084 11,084 
Aug. 11,187 11,187 
Sep. 11,000 11,000 
Oct. 9,800 9,800 
Nov. 14,000 255 14,255 
Dec. 14,500 5,014 60 19,574 
Total for 1942 110,395 5,269 60 115,724 
Jan. 43 14,993 9,007 18 102 24,120 
Feb. 16,000 14,236 502 192 30,930 
Mar. 16,000 7,341 2,825 2,711 28,877 
Apr. 14,528 15,175 4,345 4,537 38,585 
May 14,500 4,561 5,400 9,012 33,473 
Jun. 13,700 2,461 7,200 10,828 34,189 
Jul. 11,700 10,721 10,000 7,278 39,699 
Aug. 11,450 17,147 13,000 7,770 49,367 
Sep. 10,400 23,539 10,000 10,169 54,108 
Oct. 11,000 26,376 10,000 2,401 49,777 
Nov. 12,500 31,000 13,000 56,500 
Dec. 13,800 42,870 13,200 69,870 
Total For 1943 160,571 204,434 89,490 55,000 509,495 
Jan. 44 12,500 26,182 13,000 51,682 
Feb. 11,600 26,000 13,000 50,600 
Mar. 11,500 23,000 12,000 46,500 
Apr. 8,918 25,497 11,000 45,415 
May 6,312 28,073 12,000 46,385 
Jun. 7,306 35,057 11,000 53,363 
Jul. 9,182 35,050 13,100 57,332 
Aug. 12,531 40,044 14,500 67,075 
Sep. 15,006 40,071 15,000 70,077 
Oct. 19,006 50,000 16,000 85,006 
Nov. 22,057 50,000 16,719 88,776 
Dec. 25,003 50,000 17,222 92,225 
Total for 1944 160,921 428,974 164,541 754,436 


continued 
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Remington 

Date Colt Rand Ithaca US&S Singer Total 

Jan. 45 25,000 50,000 17,465 92,465 
Feb. 23,000 40,000 13,000 76,000 
Mar. 20,000 40,000 10,000 70,000 
Apr. 18,913 35,000 9,000 62,913 
May 14,013 30,000 9,000 53,013 
Jun. 14,000 25,000 9,000 48,000 
Jul. 14,000 19,074 9,000 42,074 
Aug. 9,100 4,000 13,100 
Sep. 663 910 1,573 


Total for 1945 138,689 239,074 81,375 459,138 
Grand Total 575,632 877,751 335,466 55,000 500 1,844,349 


M1911A1 STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 
SELECTED COMPONENTS 


(Steel grades listed in order of preference) 


Receiver WD X1335 
WD X1330 
WD 1035 

Slide WD 1050 


WD 1050 Modified 
Fracture grain size 6 or finer. 
Heat Treatment—Heat treat front end for 2'!4” to 22" at 1500-1550°F. Oil quench. 
Temper '/2 hour at heat to Rockwell specified (Rockwell D50-56) Harden slide stop notch 
with torch. Temper at 450°F. Other sections of slide must show Rockwell B83-93. 


Barrel WD 1350 Modified 
WD 4050 Modified 
WD 4150 Modified 
Heat Treatment—Before machining: normalize if necessary. Oil quench 1525-1625°F. 
Temper not less than 2 hours at heat to physical properties specified. Process stress relieve 
if necessary at 900-1000°F for not less than one hour. 


Slide stop WD 1060 
WD 1075 
Sear Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 


Heat Treatment—Oil quench 1450-1500°F. 
Temper 20 minutes at heat to Rockwell specified. 
(Rockwell D58-63) 


Hammer WD 1060 
WD 1075 
Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 
Heat Treatment—Oil quench 1450-1500°F. 
Temper 30 minutes at heat to Rockwell specified. 
(Rockwell D60-65) 
Extractor WD 1060 
WD 1075 
Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 
Heat Treatment—Austemper (Rockwell D58-63). 
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M1911A1 STEEL SPECIFICATIONS—continued 


Disconnector WD 1060 
and 
Safety lock Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 


Heat Treatment—Austemper or oil quench 1450-1500°F. 
Temper 20 minutes at heat to Rockwell specified. 
(Rockwell D58-63) 


Firing pin WD 1060 
WD 1095 
Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 
Heat Treatment—Oil quench 1450-1500°F. 
Temper 30 minutes at heat to Rockwell specified. 
(Rockwell D55-60) 


Firing pin WD 1060 
stop WD 1070 
WD 1075 


Fracture grain size 7 or finer. 

Heat Treatment—Austemper or oil quench 1450-1500°F. Temper 20 minutes at heat to 
hardness specified. 

(Rockwell D58-63) 


Grip safety WD 1115 
WD 1020 
WD 1025 
WD 1015 
Heat Treatment—Carburize or cyanide .002-.005. 
Oil quench. Temper 700°F 20 minutes at heat. 


The following special notes were listed in the Material, Heat Treatment, and Protective 
Finish specifications: 


Case [hardening] depths required are measured on fractures of oil quenched samples. Test 
samples may be scrap components. 


As far as possible, the exterior metallic surfaces of the assembled weapon shall be dull, 
non-reflecting, corrosion resisting, and black or approaching black in color. The finish and 
method of preparation and its application shall, except in special cases, produce this 
surface condition. 


‘Source, Pistol Integration Committee, “Material, Heat Treatment, and Protective Finish specifications,” October 29, 1942, RG 156, 
WNRC. 
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Conclusion 


On March 29, 1911, after 11 years of trial, the 
U.S. War Department adopted what was to become 
the most effective automatic pistol ever developed. 
Prior to 1911, the official position had been to adopt 
the most suitable weapon, whether it be a revolver 
or self-loading pistol. Unofficially, however, all ef- 
forts appeared to be directed towards the adoption 
of an automatic pistol, even though the early pistols 
were not satisfactory in the field trials. The adoption 
of the automatic pistol, caliber .45, Model of 1911, 
proved to be one of the major weapons achievements 
in U.S. military history. Many modifications have 
been made to these pistols over the years, and every 
change was required to interchange with all pistols 
dating back to serial number 1. 

Colt and Ithaca were the only manufacturers of 
the service pistol at the conclusion of World War II, 
as the Union Switch & Signal contract was cancelled 
in August 1943, followed by the Remington Rand 
contract in July 1945. The Colt and Ithaca contracts 
were cancelled by telegram on VJ Day, September 2, 
1945, which marked the termination of all M1911A1 
military production for the U.S. Government. All 
undelivered pistols were shipped by the end of Sep- 


tember. The highest serial number produced was 
2660318, manufactured by Ithaca Gun Company, al- 
though assigned serial numbers extended to 2693613. 
For the next 45 years, these pistols were repaired and 
rebuilt as necessary to support the needs of the armed 
forces. Some of these pistols are still being main- 
tained for army requirements. 


Government Cost 


In 1912, Colt charged the government $14.25 for 
each Colt automatic pistol, caliber .45, Model of 
1911. In 1916, the price increased to $15.00, but dur- 
ing World War I Colt reduced its price to $14.50. The 
expenditure at Springfield Armory in 1916 amounted 
to $13.59 per pistol. In 1924, the first Model 1911A1 
pistols were priced at $26.50 each without magazines. 
The average outlay during World War II was as fol- 
lows: 


Jul. 1943 $37.77 
Jul. 1944 35.42 
Jan. 1945 32.49 


Today, a new commercial version may cost up- 
wards of $500, and the price spiral is expected to 
continue. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Model 1911 Variations 


Gallery Pistols, Caliber .22 
History and Development of the Colt Ace 


On June 21, 1913, the Chief of Ordnance directed 
Springfield Armory to develop a pistol to shoot cal- 
iber .22 gallery practice cartridges (.22 short), or de- 
velop a subcaliber barrel for the Model 1911 auto- 
matic pistol. The design was required to be the same 
as the service pistol in weight, shape, dimensions, 
and mechanism. It had been found by experience that 
proficiency in holding, aiming, and squeezing the 
trigger in actual shooting with a small caliber weapon 
during the early stages of training promoted confi- 
dence and better scores. 

Springfield Armory designed a caliber .22 con- 
version unit consisting of a special barrel, extractor, 
and cartridge-shaped steel cartridge holders. With 
this unit, any service pistol could be converted into 
a caliber .22 gallery practice pistol. The barrel was 
contoured on both sides in order to achieve the same 
weight as the caliber .45 barrel. The bore and car- 
tridge chamber were positioned off center so the stan- 
dard firing pin would strike the rim of the .22 car- 
tridge. The steel cartridge holders were in the shape 
of caliber .45 pistol cartridges, which were bored 
through the center to accept caliber .22 cartridges. 
The cartridges were inserted into the cartridge hold- 
ers by hand, and the charged holders were loaded 
into a standard magazine. The magazine required a 
rounded follower for proper feeding. A special ex- 
tractor was installed in the slide to extract the car- 
tridge holders after firing. However, the slide had to 
be pulled back by hand after each shot and tilted to 
one side in order to eject the holders, as the .22 car- 
tridge was not powerful enough to activate the mech- 
anism. 

On September 26, 1913, Springfield Armory sub- 
mitted a pistol fitted with this conversion unit to the 
School of Musketry at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for test. 
On December 15th, the test report stated that the 
gallery practice pistol was satisfactory for issue to the 
service. Asa result of this recommendation, the Chief 
of Ordnance directed Springfield Armory to manu- 


facture 25 pistols for issue to the regular service for 
test and evaluation. By late 1914, the service tests 
indicated that the gallery pistols were not satisfac- 
tory, as they did not operate semi-automatically. 

In May 1914, Mr. J.H. Carl of Gilroy, California, 
submitted a new design gallery pistol to Springfield 
Armory chambered for caliber .22 long rifle, having 
the same weight and balance as the service pistol. 
The sample pistol was similar in appearance to the 
.45 but differed considerably in action. The slide was 
a solid forging, through which the bore was drilled. 
The slide did not move, but instead a sliding breech 
block at the rear of the slide activated with each shot. 
The pistol was superior to any other tried, therefore, 
the Chief of Ordnance directed Springfield Armory 
to manufacture 20 pistols, subsequently reduced to 
five. The five pistols were completed by May 1915, 
but the Carl design was not followed. They were mod- 
ified in order to operate with caliber .22 short am- 
munition. 

A test report by the School of Musketry on De- 
cember 1, 1915, recommended the pistol for adop- 
tion and issue. At about the same time, the Ordnance 
Department determined that the caliber .22 long rifle 
cartridge would give a much greater certainty of ac- 
tion than the .22 short. Consequently, on July 13, 
1916, an allotment was approved for the manufac- 
ture of 25 pistols of the same design in caliber .22 
long rifle. One pistol was completed, but further work 
was temporarily suspended in April 1917 in order to 
utilize all facilities for the production of Model 1903 
rifles. After the war, in December 1918, the Ordnance 
Office directed Springfield Armory to resume work 
on the remaining 24 pistols. The pistols were com- 
pleted and issued for service test, but the rimfire car- 
tridges did not feed satisfactorily from the magazine. 
Mr. Carl submitted two other designs, both of which 
were unsatisfactory. 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company developed a gallery practice pistol in 1915. 
A prototype pistol was tested by the School of Mu- 
sketry in March 1916, but it was not adopted because 
the design differed so radically from the service pis- 
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Figure 11-1 


Gallery Pistol, caliber .22. Barrel and other components designed by Springfield Armory in 


1913 for use in service pistol, which required cartridge shaped steel cartridge holders. Photo shows caliber .22 
barrel and cartridge holder. (Courtesy of National Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historic Site, 


Springfield, MA) 


tol. Certain design features of this pistol were later 
incorporated in the Colt Woodsman automatic pistol. 

During the mid-1920s, Colt developed a caliber 
.22 conversion unit designed to fit on the service 
pistol. The assembled weapon resembled the service 
pistol in appearance and action, but the moving parts 
were made lighter in order to operate with low-pow- 
ered .22 long rifle cartridges. In 1927, after prelimi- 
nary tests by Springfield Armory, the Ordnance De- 
partment instructed Colt to convert ten U.S. Army 
pistols to caliber .22 long rifle for test by various 
Service boards. Springfield Armory returned ten Im- 
proved Model 1911 pistols to Colt for this conver- 
sion, serial numbered 701211-701220. Results of 
these tests indicated that many design changes were 
necessary to improve the certainty of action. Colt 
made the recommended improvements and resub- 
mitted the pistols for further testing. Again, the army 
recommended additional changes. The design was 


eventually perfected, but the original idea of a con- 
version unit proved impractical because of slight dif- 
ferences in tolerances on standard issue receivers and 
other parts. A considerable amount of hand fitting 
was necessary in order for the pistols to function 
properly. The variable quality of caliber .22 ammu- 
nition produced by different manufacturers also 
caused inconsistent performance. The design ulti- 
mately evolved into a completely new Colt pistol, 
which was placed on the market in 1931 as the Colt 
Ace. 


COLT ACE 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle 
Serial Numbers 1 to 10935 


The Colt Ace Automatic Pistol was promoted as 
an economical target pistol built on the same frame 


Figure 11-2 — Gallery Pistol, caliber .22, designed by J.H. Carl and developed at Springfield Armory. Serial 
number 18 on unit, manufactured in 1919 and assembled on Colt Model 1911, serial number 565686. (Courtesy 
of National Park Service, Springfield Armory National Historic Site, Springfield, MA) 
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as the Government Model. However, because certain 
alterations were necessary to ensure semi-automatic 
functioning, it was not possible to interchange com- 
ponents with its caliber .45 counterpart. Serial num- 
ber 1, assembled on a caliber .45 receiver, was com- 
pleted in December 1930. Regular production began 
in April 1931 and officially ended in July 1941. In 
addition, a small quantity of pistols were assembled 


from surplus prewar parts in 1947. Total production 
amounted to approximately 10,745 pistols manufac- 
tured between April 1931 and May 1947, serial num- 
bered from 1 to 10935. Although many Ace pistols 
were sold to military organizations in small lots and 
single shipments, the major military sales were as 
follows: 


Military Procurement of Colt Ace Automatic Pistols 


Approximate 


Date Serial Range 

Jul. 1, 1931 500-545 
Jul. 1, 1931 1029-1354 
Jul. 6, 1931 85-150 
Jun. 17, 1932 3012-3650 
Jun. 7, 1933 4358-4699 
Jul. 29, 1933 4423 

4435 

4674 

4685 
Jun. 20, 1934 5102-5362 
Aug. 31, 1934 5520 

5523 

5524 

5527 

5528 
Jun. 1, 1936 6160-6467 
Jul. 1, 1936 6271-6612 


Quantity Destination 
38 Not listed 
25 Commanding Officer 


U.S. Coast Guard 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
25 Commanding Officer 
U.S. Coast Guard 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
100 Commanding Officer 
U.S. Coast Guard 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
200 Commanding Officer 
U.S. Coast Guard Depot 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
4 The Cavalry School 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


200 Commanding Officer 
U.S. Coast Guard Depot 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
5 First Cavalry 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


105 Commanding Officer 
U.S. Coast Guard Depot 
Curtis Bay, Md. 
70 Commanding Officer 


U.S. Coast Guard Depot 
Curtis Bay, Md. 


The presence of any special military markings on Colt Ace pistols is not known. 


'°S PT EA.MFG.CO.HARTFORD,.CT. U.S.A, =” “ 
> PR, 2018087. SEPT. 9.1902. DECIR. OS.FEB.I4191.AUG.I9,1 913, q 
ERRRERLE SY 


| COLT <KCE> 22 


Figure 11-3 — Colt Ace, serial number 2341, shipped to the U.S. Government, Infantry R.O.T.C., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, on September 23, 1931. SUI3 indicates State University of Iowa, pistol no. 3. 
(Delbert Sielschott collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Colt Service Model Ace 


Caliber .22 Long Rifle 
Serial Numbers SM 1 to SM 13803 


The Colt Service Model Ace incorporates a float- 
ing chamber invented by David M. “Carbine” Wil- 
liams of Godwin, North Carolina. As designed, the 
floating chamber is forced rearward by gas pressure, 
quadrupling the normal recoil power of the .22 car- 
tridge and adequately simulating the recoil action of 
the .45. The Service Model Ace represented a major 
improvement in the earlier Ace, but both models 
were marketed simultaneously. 

Serial numbers SM | through SM 9 were assem- 
bled on August 29, 1935. Regular production began 


in February 1936, beginning with serial number SM 
10. Production totaled about 12,460 pistols serial 
numbered from SM | to SM 13803. A total of 11,961 
were procured by the U.S. armed forces, not includ- 
ing many that were purchased individually or in 
small lots. Civilian sales were negligible. Early mil- 
itary pistols were purchased through commercial req- 
uisitions, and therefore were not marked with mili- 
tary inspection or government property markings. 

Features include the Williams Floating Chamber, 
Stevens adjustable rear sight, and walnut or molded 
plastic stocks. Blue finish was standard through serial 
number SM 3836. Beginning with serial number SM 
3846, all pistols featured a phosphate finish known 
as Parco Lubrite, developed by the Parker Rustproof 
Company of Detroit, Michigan. 


Colt Service Model Ace 
Military Procurement 


Approximate 
Date Serial Range 


Feb. 20, 1936 SM 5, SM 12, SM 13, SM 
15, SM 16, SM 17, SM 19, 
SM 20, SM 21, SM 22, SM 
23, SM 25, SM 27, SM 28, 
SM 31, SM 33, SM 39 
1936 Total 


Jan. 13, 1937 SM 1-SM 134 


SM 35 
SM 57 
SM 123 
SM 136 
SM 138 
SM 76 
SM 149 
SM 204 


Jan. 27, 1937 


Jun. 22, 1937 
Jul. 20, 1937 SM 69-SM 408 
Sep. 22, 1937 SM 130-SM 490 

1937 Total 
Jan. 13, 1938 SM 139-SM 640 


Mar. 14, 1938 SM 179-SM 658 


Quantity Destination 
17 U.S. Government 
Springfield Armory 
17 
100 Officer in Charge 


Naval Supply Depot 
Sewalls Point, Va. 

5 U.S. Government 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt’s Pat. F. A. Mfg. Co. 


3 Commanding Officer 
Troop |, 3rd Cavalry 
Fort Myer, Va. 
Attn: Maj. Thos. J. Heavey 
155 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
160 Commanding Officer 
a Springfield Armory 
423 
80 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
85 Commanding Officer 


Springfield Armory 


continued 


Colt Service Model Ace—continued 
Military Procurement 


Approximate 


Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 
Sep. 15, 1938 SM 603 10 Commanding Officer 
SM 664 Springfield Armory 
SM 681 
SM 702 
SM 706 
SM 751 
SM 752 
SM 753 
SM 756 
SM 758 —— 
1938 Total 175 
Mar. 13, 1939 SM 953-SM 1285 164 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Jun. 22, 1939 SM 1010-SM 1560 38 Commanding Officer 
ie Springfield Armory 
1939 Total 202 
Jan. 18, 1940 SM 1043-SM 1523 100 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Nov. 25, 1940 SM 1120-SM 1559 100 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Dec. 17, 1940 SM 1131-SM 1586 100 Commanding Officer 
en Springfield Armory 
1940 Total 300 
Feb. 27, 1941 SM 1391-SM 1746 100 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Mar. 6, 1941 SM 1588-SM 1849 100 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Mar. 27, 1941 SM 1584-SM 1935 100 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
May 29, 1941 SM 1749-SM 1960 50 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Jun. 27, 1941 SM 1748-SM 2050 75 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Jul. 30, 1941 SM 1964-SM 2244 103 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Aug. 27, 1941 SM 2060-SM 2248 105 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Oct. 10, 1941 SM 2066-SM 2306 52 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Oct. 17, 1941 SM 2185-SM 2527 40 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Oct. 22, 1941 SM 2091-SM 2544 90 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Oct. 28, 1941 SM 2205-SM 2546 90 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Nov. 14, 1941 SM 1871-SM 2547 30 Commanding Officer 


Springfield Armory 


continued 


Date 
Dec. 16, 1941 


Dec. 26, 1941 


Jan. 10, 1942 
Jan. 16, 1942 
Jan. 25, 1942 
Feb. 16, 1942 
Feb. 20, 1942 


Apr. 17, 1942 


May 26, 1942 


May 27, 1942 


Jul. 2, 1942 


Aug. 6, 1942 


Aug. 14, 1942 


Sep. 27, 1942 
Oct. 27, 1942 


Oct. 28, 1942 


Nov. 2, 1942 


Dec. 1, 1942 


Dec. 4, 1942 


Colt Service Model Ace—continued 


Military Procurement 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


SM 2188-SM 2671 
SM 2355-SM 2714 

1941 Total 
SM 1872-SM 2751 
SM 2753-SM 2831 
SM 2476-SM 2939 
SM 2876-SM 3035 
SM 2678-SM 2937 


SM 2686-SM 3158 


SM 2867-SM 3236 


SM 2174-SM 3247 


SM 2832-SM 3442 


SM 3159-SM 3444 


SM 2915-SM 3156 


SM 3196-SM 3495 
SM 3175-SM 3431 


SM 3316-SM 3528 


SM 3509-SM 3536 


SM 3450-SM 3593 


SM 3586-SM 3735 


Quantity 
60 


100 


1,095 


64 


64 


109 


53 


19 


55 


40 


58 


100 


48 


75 


96 


11 


20 


11 


45 


50 


Destination 


Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 


Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 

U.S. Government 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt’s Pt. F.A. Mfg. Co. 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 

U.S. Government 
Inspector of Ordnance 
Colt’s Pt. F.A. Mfg. Co. 
U.S. Government 
Springfield Armory 
Delivered to Inspector of 
Ordnance at Colt’s Plant 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 

U.S. Government 
Delivered to Inspector of 
Ordnance at Colt’s Plant 
U.S. Government 

No other address listed 
Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 

U.S. Government 
Delivered to Inspector of 
Ordnance at Colt’s Plant 
U.S. Government 
Delivered to Inspector of 
Ordnance at Colt’s Plant 
Officer in Charge 

Naval Supply Depot 
Sewalls Point, Va. 

U.S. Government 

Port Ordnance Officer 
N.Y. Port of Embarkation 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


continued 
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Colt Service Model Ace—continued 
Military Procurement 


Approximate 


Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 
Dec. 14, 1942 SM 3603-SM 3836 82 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
Dec. 19, 1942 SM 3518-SM 3585 15 Commanding Officer 
Springfield Armory 
1942 Total 1,015 
Jan. 9, 1943 SM 3581-SM 3832 10 Transportation Officer 
Raritan Arsenal 
Metuchen, N.J. 
=e For Commanding Officer 
1943 Total 10 
The manufacture of Service Model Ace pistols SM 3840 No assembly date, sent to Shipping 
was temporarily suspended in November 1942. The Dept. Apr. 15, 1947 
last verified pistol with blue finish is SM 3836. Pro- SM 3841 No assembly date, sent to Shipping 
duction resumed in April 1945 with Parco Lubrite Dept. Apr. 15, 1947 
finish. The finish on pistols SM 3840 through SM SM 3842 Noassembly date, sent to Shipping 
3845 is not certain. SM 3846 is the first verified pistol Dept. Apr. 15, 1947 
with Parco Lubrite finish. The following pistols rep- SM 3843 No assembly date, sent to Shipping 
resent the changeover from 1942 to 1945 production: Dept. Sep. 18, 1945 


SM 3844 No assembly date or shipping date 

SM 3845 No assembly date or shipping date 

SM 3846 Assembled Apr. 21, 1945 (Parco 
Lubrite finish) 

SM 3847 Assembled Apr. 14, 1945 (Parco 
Lubrite finish) 


SM 3836 Assembled Nov. 29, 1942 (blue fin- 
ish) 

SM 3837 Not manufactured 

SM 3838 Scrapped 

SM 3839 Not manufactured 


Colt Service Model Ace—continued 
Military Contract No. W19-059-ORD-2375 


Williams Floating Chamber, adjustable rear sight, 
molded plastic stocks, Parco Lubrite finish. 


Approximate 
Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 


May 8, 1945 SM 3847-SM 5300 1,000 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Norfolk, Va. 

May 29, 1945 SM 4000-SM 7000 935 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 

Jun. 13, 1945 SM 4900-SM 7300 1,200 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 


continued 
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Figure 11-4 — Colt Service Model Ace (blue finish), serial number SM3525, shipped to the U.S. Government 
inspector at Colt on November 2, 1942. (Julius T. Kosan collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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Figure 11-5 — Colt Service Model Ace (parko-lubrite finish), serial number SM5963, shipped to the Officer 
in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif., on May 29, 1945. (Author’s collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 


Colt Service Model Ace—continued 
Military Contract No. W19-059-ORD-2375 


Approximate 
Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 


Jun. 14, 1945 SM 6900-SM 9100 775 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Norfolk, Va. 

Jun, 23, 1945 SM 5100-SM 10400 565 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 

Jul. 5, 1945 SM 8100-SM 10600 1,500 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Norfolk, Va. 

Jul. 24, 1945 SM 8300—SM 10800 500 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Oakland, Calif. 

Aug. 7, 1945 SM 7700-SM 13500 1,500 Officer in Charge 
Naval Supply Depot 
Norfolk, Va. 

Sep. 18, 1945 SM 11800-SM 13803 749 Transportation Officer 
Springfield Ordnance Depot 
Springfield Armory 
For Commanding Officer 


1945 Total 8,724 
1936-1945 Grand Total 11,961 


<= | 


Figure 11-6 Colt caliber .22 magazines: 

1. Experimental magazine issued with serial number 
701219, one of the ten Improved Model 1911 pis- 
tols converted to caliber .22 long rifle in 1927. 
(Jim Shaffer collection) 

. Colt Ace magazine. 

3. Service Model Ace magazine. Insets show the base 

1 2 3 markings and mouth differences. 


N 
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Serial number SM 13803 was the last Service 
Model Ace manufactured during World War II. All 
military pistols were marked in accordance with in- 
spection procedures at the time of manufacture. Colt 
Ace and Service Model Ace pistols were not proof 
fired, as caliber .22 proof cartridges do not exist due 
to the low chamber pressure. Consequently, these pis- 
tols are not stamped with a ““P” proof mark. In No- 
vember 1977, a new series of Colt Service Model Ace 
automatic pistols began at serial number SM 14001. 


Colt .22-.45 Service Model 
Conversion Units 


Serial Numbers U 1 to U 2670 


The increased recoil generated by the Williams 
Floating Chamber made possible the development of 
.22-.45 conversion units for converting Government 
Model and National Match Model pistols to caliber 
.22 Long Rifle. By simply exchanging the slide, bar- 
rel, and a few parts, it was possible to convert from 
caliber .45 to caliber .22. Each Unit included a slide 
assembly, barrel with floating chamber, bushing, ejec- 
tor, recoil spring, recoil spring guide and plug, slide 
stop, and magazine. Total production consisted of 
2,149 units manufactured between June 1938 and 
October 1946, serial numbered from U 1 to U 2670. 
Additional units were manufactured without serial 
numbers. The serial number was stamped on top of 
the slide forward of the rear sight. The unit was first 
introduced at $34.00, while a complete Service 


Model Ace could be purchased for $60.00. Manu- 
facture was temporarily suspended in January 1943 
at serial number U 1758. First and last assembly 
dates are as follows: 


Ul Assembled Jun. 22, 1938 
U 1758 Assembled Jan. 4, 1943 


Final production consisted of 405 units assem- 
bled during the month of October 1946, serial num- 
bered between U 2001 and U 2670. First and last 
assembly dates are as follows: 


U 2001 Assembled Oct. 17, 1946 
U 2670 Assembled Oct. 26, 1946 (last serial 
numbered unit) 


Colt .45-.22 Conversion Units 
Serial Numbers U 1 to U 112 


The .45-.22 conversion unit converted the cali- 
ber .22 Service Model Ace to a caliber .45 pistol. Each 
Unit included a Match Grade slide assembly 
equipped with fixed front sight and either fixed or 
Stevens adjustable rear sight, selected Match barrel 
with bushing, recoil spring, recoil spring guide and 
plug, slide stop, and magazine. A total of 112 serial 
numbered units were manufactured from September 
1938 through August 1940. There were no official 
military sales, although a few were sold to individual 
officers. First and last assembly dates are as follows: 


Assembled Sep. 28, 1938 
12 Assembled Aug. 19, 1940 


U 
U 


—_— 


Figure 11-7 


Colt .22-.45 Service Model Ace Conversion Unit, serial number U 1749, for converting a 


caliber .45 pistol to a caliber .22 pistol. (Courtesy of the Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State 


Library, Hartford, CT) 
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Date 
Dec. 23, 1942 


Dec. 30, 1942 


Jan. 1, 1943 


Jan. 5, 1943 


Jan. 7, 1943 


Feb. 22, 1943 
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Colt .22-.45 Service Model Conversion Units 


Military Procurement 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


U 1447-U 1682 


U 1482-U 1693 


U 1552-U 1694 


U 1403-U 1743 


U 1413-U 1744 


U 1452-U 1757 


Total 


Quantity 
60 


36 


16 


32 


16 


50 


160 


Destination 


Depot Quartermaster 
U.S. Marine Corps 
1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Depot Quartermaster 
U.S. Marine Corps 
1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Depot Quartermaster 
U.S. Marine Corps 
1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Depot Quartermaster 
U.S. Marine Corps 
1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Depot Quartermaster 
U.S. Marine Corps 
1100 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Transportation Officer 
Fort Myer 

Rosslyn, Va. 

For Ordnance Officer 


The presence of any special military markings is not known. 


AUTOMATIC >.) 
4 CALIBRE 45 7 = 


[RSION UNIT «5-22 A 


Figure 11-8 — Colt .45-.22 Conversion Unit, Serial number U 1, for converting a caliber .22 Service Model 
Ace to a caliber .45 pistol. (Courtesy of Museum of Connecticut History, Connecticut State Library, Hartford, 
CT) 
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Colt “Super 38” Automatic Pistol 
And “Super Match” Model 
Caliber .38 Automatic 


Serial numbers 1 to 37835 


Colt “Super .38” automatic pistols were placed 
on the market in 1929, modeled after the Colt .45 
Government Model. Serial number | was assembled 
on January 3, 1929. The Swartz safety device was 
incorporated in Super .38 pistols beginning with se- 
rial number 29776, assembled on October 27, 1937. 
The “Super Match” Model was furnished with an 
extra-smooth, hand-finished action and either a Ste- 
vens adjustable rear target sight or a regular fixed- 
type sight. 


U.S. Government Purchase Of 
Super .38 Automatic Pistols 


It will be recalled that Colt temporarily sus- 
pended the production of commercial pistols in 1942 
in order to devote men and machines to government 
work. In 1945, the curtailment of wartime contracts 
permitted the resumption of commercial production. 
In June 1945, the U.S. Government purchased 400 
Super .38 automatic pistols, some of which were se- 
lected from prewar inventory; others were assembled 
in 1945 from surplus prewar components. The first 
pistol assembled in 1945 from surplus parts was as- 
sembled on June 20, 1945. Most of the pistols fea- 
tured Swartz safeties, although the associated parts 
were usually deleted. The sights were fixed square or 
“Patridge” type, with 10” front sights. All U.S. Super 
.38 pistols were marked with G.H.D. Inspector’s in- 
itials and “crossed cannon” inspection marks. The 
following Super .38 automatic pistols were sold to 
military organizations: 


Colt Super .38 Automatic Pistols 


Date Shipped Serial Range 


Jun. 19, 1945 24 Super Blue 34000-37000 


Shipped to: Resident Inspector of Ordnance 
Remington Arms Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Number and Type 


Jul. 20, 1945 376 Super Blue 34000-37835 


Shipped to: Warehouse and Property Officer 
Military Administrative and 
Supply Div. 
Fowler Building 
Rosslyn, Virginia 


400 Grand Total 


The production of Super .38 and Super Match 
Automatic Pistols terminated at serial number 
37835, some of which were assembled as late as 1947. 
A new series of Super .38 pistols began in 1947 at 
serial number 40001. 


Colt “National Match” 
Automatic Pistols 


Colt National Match automatic pistols, caliber 
.45, were produced in the same serial range as Gov- 
ernment Model pistols. They featured a super- 
smooth, hand-honed target action, selected Match 
Barrel, and two-way Stevens adjustable rear target 
sights, or fixed patridge sights on special request.! 

The following National Match pistols were sold 
to military organizations: 


U.S. Coast Guard 


Date Shipped Serial Numbers Quantity 


27 Jan. 1932 C162997-C163003 Inc. 7 


Shipped to: U.S. Coast Guard Depot 
Curtis Bay, Maryland 


U.S. Marine Corps 


Date Shipped Serial Numbers Quantity 


Apr. 23, 1940 C201076-C201090 Inc.? 15 


Shipped to: U.S. Marine Corps 
Depot Quartermaster 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Additional National Match pistols not observed 
in the records may have been sold to other military 
organizations. 


9 inch fixed Patridge sights.” 
“Knurled receivers and special fitted barrels.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Marking and Identification 


Serial numbers, serial number prefixes, serial 
number location, serial number styles, letter styles, 
proof marks, trademarks, and inspector’s marks or 
initials are all important in identifying and dating 
Colt service pistols. Certain markings are normally 
unique to each manufacturer. The following marks 
provide a means of identification: 


The “Rampant Colt” Trademark 


The “Rampant Colt” symbol is a legal trade 
mark used on firearms manufactured by Colt’s Patent 


Fire Arms Manufacturing Company and is registered 
with the U.S. Patent Office. Various styles of the 
trademark have been employed on Colt automatic 
pistols through the years. Several duplicate stamping 
dies were normally in use at any one time, which 
were periodically exchanged for cleaning. They were 
occasionally replaced with new dies due to wear and 
breakage; therefore, minor variations and deliberate 
changes will be found throughout production. New 
sets of similar dies often featured slight differences. 
The following ““Rampant Colt” trademarks represent 
a few of the many variations: 


Figure 12-1 Model of 1911, serial number 
5800. The circled Rampant Colt trademark was 
placed on the left side of the slide behind the ser- 
rations until January 1913, at about serial number 
20000. 


Model of 1911, serial number 


Figure 12-2 
101845. The Rampant Colt without circle remained 
behind the serrations until May 1918, between serial 
numbers 275000 and 290000. 
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COLT'S 


T.9,1902 


19,1913 


Figure 12-3 Model of 1911, serial number 
293662. In May 1918, between serial numbers 
275000 and 290000, the Colt trademark was moved 
to the center of the slide between the patent legend 
and Colt’s logo, and remained in that location 
through the end of military production. 


COLT’S 


G.19,1913 4. SSB HART EC 


Figure 12-5 Model 1911A1, serial number 
1673284. An October 1944 variation due to periodic 
die changes. 


COLT'S 
HARTF 


T.9,1902 xi 


G.19.1913 


Figure 12-4 Model 1911A1, serial number 
840574. A November 1942 variation. 


COLT’S 


r2.1802 
“SQHARTF 


G.19,1913 


Figure 12-6 Model 1911A1, serial number 
2285135. A March 1945 variation, also due to pe- 
riodic die changes. 
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Colt Assembly and 
Inspection Marks 


An identifying letter or number was stamped on 
Colt automatic pistols to identify the assembler, who 
was among the most skilled workers at Colt. His job 
was to assemble the pistol and make any necessary 
adjustments to ensure proper functioning. All Colt 
assemblers were assigned a discrete identifying letter 
or number, as the use of their own initial could cause 
a duplication of marks. His identifying mark was 
stamped on top of the receiver at about the 2 o’clock 
position from the disconnector hole. 

In addition to the assembler’s mark described 
above, commercial Government Model pistols were 
also stamped with an inspection mark on the lower 
left side of the trigger guard. Prior to 1918, this in- 
spection was normally performed by the assembler 
and is therefore usually the same assembler’s mark. 

By January 1918, numbers 1 through 9 and 
nearly every upper and lower case letter in the al- 
phabet were assigned to various assemblers. As more 
assemblers were added to the roster due to increased 
production, the identifying letters were gradually re- 
placed by numbers ranging from 1 to 99. These new 
assembler’s numbers were gradually phased in be- 
ginning at about serial number 410000. In September 
1918, beginning with serial number 4600839, all iden- 
tifying letters were discontinued. Thereafter, num- 
bers were used exclusively. At about this time the 
assembler’s numbers were moved to the lower left 
side of the trigger guard. Shortly after World War I, 
these numbers were relocated to the upper right side 
of the trigger guard, which continued through the end 
of production in 1945. Table 12-1 shows examples 
of assembler’s marks as they appear in Colt’s pro- 
duction ledgers. (Figure 12-7 shows photos.) 

Names of the assemblers are identified in early 
production records as follows: 


Colt Assemblers and Marks 
Serial Numbers 101-141200 


Date or Serial Range 


Prior to July 18, 1914 
Ser. nos. 101301-123400 
Ser. nos. 89000-101300 
Serial range not listed 
Ser. nos. 91201-141200 
Beginning July 18, 1914 


Assembler 


A —J. McIntyre 
A —Jas. Malloy 
b —Jas. Malloy 
E — WE. Greaves 
e —W.P. Valentine 
G —J. McIntyre 


Q — PM. Quinlan 
R — Gabriel Rice 
T —J.B. Turton 

t —J.F. Kinnarney 
Vv —W-P. Valentine 
Y — Ackert 

— Axel Liljegren 
— L.F. Robinson 
— J.F. Kinnarney 
— Axel Liljegren 
— Axel Liljegren 
— FJ. Kapmeyer 


Ser. nos. 101-30300 
Ser. nos. 101-141200 
Ser. nos. 101-50100 
Beginning Jun. 19, 1914 
Ser. nos. 101-40200 
Serial range not listed 
Beginning Jun. 19, 1914 
Beginning Jun. 19, 1914 
Prior to Jun. 19, 1914 
Ser. nos. 40201-89000 
Ser. nos. 101-40200 
Serial range not listed 


onUMWaRANENX 


— Jas. Malloy Ser. nos. 101-89000 
— L.F. Robinson Prior to Jun. 19, 1914 
— W. Kay Serial range not listed 


Colt Production Orders 


Receivers, slides, and barrels processed on Fac- 
tory Orders for the government, commercial sales, 
etc., were marked with the identifing initial of the 
production order, as follows: 


G — Government, not always marked but usually 
located on the receiver at the 6 o’clock 
position from the disconnector hole, on the 
bottom of the slide, and on the barrel forward 
of the lugs. 

S —Commercial “Sales,” same as above. 

E —English or England or Eley, same as above 
(observed on some caliber .455 receivers, 
slides, and barrels). 

W — Webley, same as above (normally observed on 
caliber .455 barrels, occasionally on receivers 
and slides). 


“G” marked components on commercial pistols 
were rejected military parts originally processed for 
the government. 

“S$” marked components on military pistols were 
originally processed for commercial sales, but were 
transferred to government orders. (More information 
on p. 171, 173-174, and 295.) 

Other letters, numbers, and geometric symbols 
identified as factory marks indicate “in-process” in- 
spections at various stages of manufacture. 

Ithaca proof marks—The following proof marks 
have been observed on Ithaca pistols serial numbered 
from about 900000 to the end of production: 


BU ep Ww va 


No significant marks on Remington Rand, or 
US&S pistols. 
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Other Marks 


(S) — Trademark of R.F. Sedgley, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. but this mark on 
Model 1911 pistols remains questionable. 
Occasionally found on receivers, slides, 
barrels and other parts. 


SILESIA — West German export mark. 


Colt Inspection Marks, 1937-1945 


In 1937, two additional factory marks appear on 
Colt military pistols beginning with serial number 


TABLE 12-1 


710001. The first mark consists of Colt’s “Verified 
Proof” (VP) symbol stamped on the upper left side 
of the trigger guard, which had been the standard Colt 
proof mark on commercial pistols and revolvers 
since about 1905. The ““VP” mark is described as the 
letters VP combined inside a small inverted triangle. 
The second mark is the identifying letter or number 
of Colt’s final inspector located above the VP mark. 
(Figure 12-10) 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: Prior to World War II, individ- 
uals could return their Colt pistols and revolvers to 
the factory for complete overhaul and restoration to 
new condition. Civilian-owned military Model 1911 
pistols that were reconditioned at the factory were 
stamped with a “VP” mark at that time.) 


EXAMPLES OF ASSEMBLER’S MARKS 


PRODUCTION LEDGER 


Model of 1911 


Date 


Number Assembler 


5800 


13346 
101845 


467936 


Assembled 


1912 


R 
a ee ee ee 
fsa P10 tesa. | ocrae rors | 
tereapai sh pS et ree 7 it? | ree view | 
Piso | 8 25 18 | ottistegy | 


Date Rec’d 


in Store Room Remarks 


SEP_ 6 1912 


Note: The Assembler’s mark on pistol No 467936 is actually 23 instead of 50, indicating an error in 
the records or possibly a reassignment of assembler’s marks. 


Model 1911A1 


Date Sent to 
Shipping Dept 


Assembler’s Date 


Number Marks Assembled Remarks 


710001 6 


0 
veo, | gama i540 | Manteo | 
| ao Novep a2 | Novae =| 

0 

23 

8 

5 


DEC 5 '36 JAN 7 ’37 


Rees eae Ss 

: : 
Pao ec azar | pecaaae? =| 
Pag ec ao'ae | an tg] 
Peay gag | may zap | 


SM5963 
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Figure 12-7 — Examples of Assembler’s marks: 


1 


2 
3: 
4. 


“R”—Grabriel Rice 
“8”_W. Kay 

“vy Axel Liljegren 
“23”—(name unknown) 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
ON TOP OF COLT RECEIVERS 
1912 — 1924 


Provisional Ordnance 
Inspection Mark 


Assembler’s 


i Mark 

H (Moved to trigger guard 

R 

Disconnector O in September 1918) 
GH 


Hole < Occasional Colt 
Inspector's Mark 
(Mostly 1916 and early 
1917 era) 


Note: Position of marks 
may vary slightly. 


Production 
Order 
Note: The Production Order (G, S, etc.) was sometimes 
stamped at the 4 o'clock position from the disconnector 
hole. By 1924, this 4 o'clock position became standard. 


Figure 12-8 — Explanation of marks on top of 
Colt receivers, 1912-1924. 


Pistol manufacture progressed from assembly to 
range firing, and concluded with final inspection. The 
first step after assembly was to have an expert marks- 
man test fire the pistol to check the action and make 
any necessary sight adjustments. The buyer of a com- 
mercial pistol was provided with the test target signed 
by the marksman, attesting to its accuracy. From the 
firing range the pistol proceeded to the inspection 
room for a final inspection of the action, gauging of 
certain fittings, trigger pull, etc. If the pistol passed 
this final inspection, it was stamped with Colt’s “VP” 
Verified Proof Mark. The final inspector’s identifying 
letter or number was stamped above the “VP” mark. 
These marks observed on Model 1911A1 pistols from 
1937 through 1945 include I, K, P, R, T, W, e, 1, 4, 
and 8. 


Colt Serial Number Styles 


Serial numbers 1—7500 were located on the right 
side of the receiver forward of the slide stop. Begin- 
ning at serial number 7501 on military pistols (2251 
on Government Model pistols), all numbers were lo- 
cated to the rear of the slide stop hole. The metal 
was thicker in that area and less likely for the stamp- 


EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
ON TOP OF COLT RECEIVERS 
1938 — 1945 


Provisional Ordnance 
Inspection Mark 


D 
os 
: (Discontinued Oct. '42) 
G <—. Production Order 
<< —__ 1938 Ordnance 


Inspector’s Mark 


Disconnector 
Hole 


Note: Position of marks 
may vary slightly. 


| 


Figure 12-9 — Explanation of marks on top of 
Colt receivers, 1938-1945. 


Figure 12-10 


Colt final inspector’s mark. 


Verified Proof ““VP” mark, and 


ing process to deform the receiver. The military serial 
number prefix was “No.” from number | to about 
4500, and “N°” from about 4500 through the end of 
production. Government Model pistols were pre- 
fixed with the letter ““C” throughout production. 
From No. 1 through N® 629500, all serial numbers 
and serial number prefixes were Gothic (block style 
without serifs). Other factory lettering on military 
pistols was Roman style (with serifs) until about se- 
rial number 180000, but Roman style continued on 
commercial pistols. 

In 1924, beginning at N° 700001, the serial num- 
bers changed from Gothic to italic, but serial number 
prefixes remained Gothic. In 1939, beginning at N2 
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713646, the serial number prefix also changed to it- 
alic. In 1945, at about N° 2270000, the serial num- 
bers and serial number prefix changed back to 
Gothic. 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: Beginning at N° 7/0001, the se- 
rial number was stamped on the slide under the firing 
pin stop, but this was discontinued in 1943 between 
serial numbers N2 1140000 and N® 1145000.) 


Frank Hosmer’s “H” Marks 


Frank Hosmer’s initial ““H’’ on Model 1911 pis- 
tols presents an interesting pattern. Beginning at 
about serial number 101, he stamped his initial ““H” 
on top of the receiver at the 12 o’clock position from 
the disconnector hole, on the rear of the slide above 
the firing pin stop, and on the barrel to indicate that 
the particular component had passed provisional in- 
spection. 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: The ““H” mark on the receiver 
and slide must always be matching, as the same 
stamping die was used for both.) 

The “‘H” on the barrel was stamped on the end 


of the barrel extension until about serial number 
25000, at which time it was moved to the top of the 
barrel chamber. At about serial number 375000, the 
“H” and “P” (proof mark) on the barrel combined 
to form an “HP” mark, which continued through 
710000. At various times the “H” mark was Roman 
style (with serifs) and at other times it was Gothic 
(block style without serifs). Table 12-2 shows the 
style of ““H” on the slide in relationship to the serial 
number and serial number prefix. 


Receiver Identification 


The slide on Model 1911 and Model 1911A1 pis- 
tols is the only component marked with the maker’s 
name and address. Other than serial numbers, most 
receivers can positively be identified by the serial 
number prefix and initials of the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance. Table 12-3 shows the serial number prefix 
in relationship to the serial number and Army In- 
spector of Ordnance. 

Minor differences may be noticed in the “N°” 
prefixes brought about by numerous die changes of 
the various manufactures. 


TABLE 12-2 


Approximate Serial Number 


Serial Range Prefix 
1-100 
101-4500 


4500-6500 
6500-460000 
460000-710000 


Position of ‘‘H” mark on slide 
Omitted 

Horizontally, with serifs 
Horizontally, with serifs 
Vertically, without serifs 
Vertically, with serifs 


TABLE 12-3 


Approximate 
Contractor Serial Range 
Colt 1-4500 
Colt 4500-629500 
Colt 700001-713645 
(Italic) 
Colt 713646-2270000 
(Italic) 


Serial Army Inspector 
Prefix of Ordnance 


WGP 
WGP, GHS, JMG, Eagle/S 
WTG, H 


H, CSR, RS, WB, GHD 


Colt 

Springfield Armory 
Remington-UMC 
Singer Mfg. Co. 
Remington Rand 


Ithaca 
US&S 


2270000-2368781 
Total Production 
Total Production 
Total Production 
916405-1016000 
955000-2465139 
Total Production 
Total Production 


(Line under ‘‘o”’ is above bottom of ‘'N’’) 


GHD, JSB , 

None (SA eagle substituted) 
EEC 

JKC 

FJA 

FJA 

FJA 

RCD 
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EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
ON TOP OF COLT RECEIVERS 
1912 — 1924 


Provisional Ordnance 
Inspection Mark 


Assembler's 

Mark 
(Moved to trigger guard 
in September 1918) 


<—__ Occasional Colt 
Inspector’s Mark 


. AR 
Disconnector O 
Hole 
GH 
“ (Mostly 1916 and early 
1917 era) 
Note: Position of marks 
may vary slightly. 


Production 
Order 
Note: The Production Order (G, S, etc.) was sometimes 
stamped at the 4 o'clock position from the disconnector 
hole. By 1924, this 4 o'clock position became standard. 


Figure 12-8 — Explanation of marks on top of 
Colt receivers, 1912—1924. 


Pistol manufacture progressed from assembly to 
range firing, and concluded with final inspection. The 
first step after assembly was to have an expert marks- 
man test fire the pistol to check the action and make 
any necessary sight adjustments. The buyer of a com- 
mercial pistol was provided with the test target signed 
by the marksman, attesting to its accuracy. From the 
firing range the pistol proceeded to the inspection 
room for a final inspection of the action, gauging of 
certain fittings, trigger pull, etc. If the pistol passed 
this final inspection, it was stamped with Colt’s “VP” 
Verified Proof Mark. The final inspector’s identifying 
letter or number was stamped above the “VP” mark. 
These marks observed on Model 1911A1 pistols from 
1937 through 1945 include I, K, P, R, T, W, e, 1, 4, 
and 8. 


Colt Serial Number Styles 


Serial numbers 1-7500 were located on the right 
side of the receiver forward of the slide stop. Begin- 
ning at serial number 7501 on military pistols (2251 
on Government Model pistols), all numbers were lo- 
cated to the rear of the slide stop hole. The metal 
was thicker in that area and less likely for the stamp- 


EXPLANATION OF MARKS 
ON TOP OF COLT RECEIVERS 
1938 — 1945 


Provisional Ordnance 
Inspection Mark 
(Discontinued Oct. '42) 


Disconnector 
Hole 


G Production Order 
@ <—__ 1938 Ordnance 


Inspector’s Mark 


Note: Position of marks 
may vary slightly. 


Figure 12-9 Explanation of marks on top of 
Colt receivers, 1938-1945. 


Figure 12-10 


Colt final inspector’s mark. 


Verified Proof “VP” mark, and 


ing process to deform the receiver. The military serial 
number prefix was “No.” from number | to about 
4500, and ‘“‘N©” from about 4500 through the end of 
production. Government Model pistols were pre- 
fixed with the letter “C” throughout production. 
From No. | through N° 629500, all serial numbers 
and serial number prefixes were Gothic (block style 
without serifs). Other factory lettering on military 
pistols was Roman style (with serifs) until about se- 
rial number 180000, but Roman style continued on 
commercial pistols. 

In 1924, beginning at N° 700001, the serial num- 
bers changed from Gothic to italic, but serial number 
prefixes remained Gothic. In 1939, beginning at N2 
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713646, the serial number prefix also changed to it- 
alic. In 1945, at about N° 2270000, the serial num- 
bers and serial number prefix changed back to 
Gothic. ; 
(COLLECTORS NOTE: Beginning at N° 7/0001, the se- 
rial number was stamped on the slide under the firing 
pin stop, but this was discontinued in 1943 between 
serial numbers N2 1140000 and N° 1145000.) 


Frank Hosmer’s ““H” Marks 


Frank Hosmer’s initial ““H” on Model 1911 pis- 
tols presents an interesting pattern. Beginning at 
about serial number 101, he stamped his initial ‘““H” 
on top of the receiver at the 12 o’clock position from 
the disconnector hole, on the rear of the slide above 
the firing pin stop, and on the barrel to indicate that 
the particular component had passed provisional in- 
spection. 

(COLLECTORS NOTE: The “‘H” mark on the receiver 
and slide must always be matching, as the same 
stamping die was used for both.) 

The “H” on the barrel was stamped on the end 


of the barrel extension until about serial number 
25000, at which time it was moved to the top of the 
barrel chamber. At about serial number 375000, the 
“H” and “P” (proof mark) on the barrel combined 
to form an “HP” mark, which continued through 
710000. At various times the “H” mark was Roman 
style (with serifs) and at other times it was Gothic 
(block style without serifs). Table 12-2 shows the 
style of ““H” on the slide in relationship to the serial 
number and serial number prefix. 


Receiver Identification 


The slide on Model 1911 and Model 1911A1 pis- 
tols is the only component marked with the maker’s 
name and address. Other than serial numbers, most 
receivers can positively be identified by the serial 
number prefix and initials of the Army Inspector of 
Ordnance. Table 12-3 shows the serial number prefix 
in relationship to the serial number and Army In- 
spector of Ordnance. 

Minor differences may be noticed in the “N°” 
prefixes brought about by numerous die changes of 
the various manufactures. 


TABLE 12-2 


Approximate Serial Number 


Serial Range Prefix 
1-100 No. 
101-4500 No. 


4500-6500 No 
6500-460000 Ne 
460000-710000 Ne 


Position of “H” mark on slide 
Omitted 

Horizontally, with serifs 
Horizontally, with serifs 
Vertically, without serifs 
Vertically, with serifs 


TABLE 12-3 


Approximate 
Contractor Serial Range 
Colt 1-4500 
Colt 4500-629500 
Colt 700001-713645 
(Italic) 
Colt 713646-2270000 
(Italic) 
Colt 2270000-2368781 


Serial Army Inspector 
Prefix of Ordnance 


WGP 

WGP, GHS, JMG, Eagle/S 
WTG, H 

H, CSR, RS, WB, GHD 


GHD, JSB 


Springfield Armory 
Remington-UMC 
Singer Mfg. Co. 
Remington Rand 


Ithaca 
US&S 


Total Production 
Total Production 
Total Production 
916405-1016000 
955000-2465139 
Total Production 
Total Production 


(Line under ‘‘o” is above bottom of ‘'N’’) 


None (SA eagle substituted) 
EEC 
JKC 
FJA 
FJA 
FJA 
RCD 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


© 


H with serifs 


© 


iJ J 
From about serial number 25,000 to about 120,000. 


= 


b 
From about serial number 85,000 to about 450,000. 


Figure 12-11 


Barrel markings: 


Original Finish 


Is the finish original? This question can only be 
answered with some degree of experience, but var- 
ious clues may provide reasonable certainty. The fol- 
lowing are general guidelines: 


1. The receiver and slide must always be the same 
color (shade, sheen, etc.) whether blued or par- 
kerized. 

2. Remington-UMC serial numbers were stamped 
after bluing, and usually show some fading of the 
bluing around the numbers. 

3. Beginning in mid-1943, Ithaca and Remington 
Rand serial numbers were stamped after the par- 
kerizing was applied, and show bright unfinished 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


From serial number 710,001 to the end of production in 1945. 


\ —— 1 
| \o' fo/ / 
© 


b~swith or without Colt 45 Auto 


Colt 45 Auto 4 
I, 


Note: proofmark authorized to replace P proofmark 
but both are usually present. 


or burnished areas inside the numbers. This 
bright unfinished look is most noticeable at cer- 
tain angles. 


4. Military acceptance marks were stamped after 


the pistols were blued or parkerized. The bright 
or burnished appearance is sometimes not clearly 
distinguishable on blued pistols. 


5. “P” proof marks were stamped after bluing or 


parkerizing, except on Colt pistols. The same 
bright or burnished areas apply. 

(NOTE: The “P” proof mark must be the same 
on the receiver and slide, but this does not guar- 
antee matching parts because many pistols were 
marked with the same die stamp. If these proof 
marks are different, however, the receiver and 
slide are mismatched.) 


a re 
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Springfield Armory 


The following serial numbers are approximate and are only 
presented to show the progression of markings. All barrels are proof 
fired, but “P” proofmark did not begin until about the second contract 
at approximately serial number 102,597. 


b 
From about serial number 102,597 to about 107,596. 


Figure 12-11 _ Barrel markings: 


6. All “crossed cannon” inspection marks were 
stamped after parkerizing. These marks are usu- 
ally very faint, but the same bright or burnished 
areas apply. 


Springfield Armory 


Heat Lot 
(example) 


“> 


World War Il untilmid 1943. © 


7. Bullet ramps on receivers were machined to spec- 
ifications after parkerizing, leaving this area 
bright unfinished on all pistols except Colt, which 
were parkerized in this area after about mid-1944 
(about serial number 1,700,000). 
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Figure 12-11 
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Remington Arms - UMC 


O 


Occasional early marking. 


© 


Ey 


Note: Position and angle of mark may vary. 


Usual Marking 


Barrel markings: 


Barrel Markings 


H J—Provisional inspection mark of Francis 
L. Hosmer, from about serial numbers 
101 to 710000. 

P — Proof mark. 

HP — Combined H and P mark on barrels from 
about serial numbers 375000 to 710000. 

M — Magnetic test mark (Magnaflux), post- 
Wwil. 


COLT 45 AUTO—Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Co., Hartford, Conn. (marked 
on left side from 1937 through 
1945; marked on top of cham- 
ber after WWII). 


Singer Mfg. Co. 


—Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (authorized to replace “P” 
proof mark in mid-1945). 

HS —High Standard Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn. (proper barrel for Ithaca, Re- 
mington Rand, and US&S). 

F -—Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Penn. 
(beginning in November 1943). 


No maker’s mark—Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, 
N.J. 


— Match Barrel for Colt National Match 
pistols. 
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Pistol Accessories 


On May 15, 1911, Springfield Armory recom- 
mended that a kit containing tools for cleaning, dis- 
mounting, and assembling the automatic pistol, cali- 
ber .45, Model of 1911, should be issued as standard 
equipment. The Chief of Ordnance approved this 
recommendation on June 14th and allotted Spring- 
field Armory $1,400 for manufacture of the first 400 
kits. The Chief of Ordnance also directed that the 
screwdrivers ordered in the pistol contract of May 5, 
1911, were to be issued with the kits rather than 
merely supplying one screwdriver with each pistol. 
One kit was to be issued to each of the following or- 
ganizations: 


Cavalry troop 

Cavalry band 

Cavalry machine gun platoon 
Battery of field artillery 
Infantry band 

Infantry machine gun platoon 
Battalion of infantry 


On December 22, 1911, Springfield Armory sub- 
mitted a sample cleaning kit and tools to Washington 
for approval, but the Ordnance Office disapproved 
the screwdriver design. The sample screwdrivers 
were L-shaped with a 72-inch blade on the short end 
and a narrower blade on the long end, similar to those 
issued with service revolvers. The original pistol or- 
der included 31,344 screwdrivers; however, no one 
thought to inform Colt about its design. Springfield 
Armory refused to accept blame and offered the fol- 
lowing explanation: 


This Armory had no information as to the kind 
of screw-driver to be supplied by the Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co. as no drawings of this pistol 
screw-driver or arm chest have yet been furnished 
this Armory and it was understood that all details 
had been settled direct by the Chief of Ordnance 
with the contractor.! 


Nevertheless, the Ordnance Office stated: 


‘Ordnance Department file, 34348-B/2274, RG 156, NA. 


It is believed that this screwdriver could be 
made a more useful tool if the long, narrow blade 
were changed into a drift to be used in dismount- 
ing the firing pin and driving out the sear pin and 
similar pins, and in assembling the magazine 
catch, etc.? 


It was also recommended that the width of the 
wide blade be increased from 7/:2 inch to '%4 inch. 
Springfield Armory reported that Colt had completed 
or nearly completed 9,000 screwdrivers, but these 
could be annealed, and the end of the narrow blade 
cut off and then milled so as to form a drift. Ac- 
cordingly, on January 11, 1912, Colt was directed to 
modify all 9,000 screwdrivers. As a result, the long 
ends were crudely remilled to form a drift. All later 
screwdrivers were made with a '4-inch blade on the 
short end in accordance with the new design. Colt 
furnished screwdrivers through 1915, which were 
well made and featured a highly polished, deep blue 
color. From 1916 through the end of World War I, 
Springfield Armory procured screwdrivers from the 
Stanley Rule & Level Company (Stanley Works) of 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

On July 17, 1918, the screwdriver design was 
criticized by the Ordnance Department Engineering 
Division due to the lack of a suitable blade for re- 
moving the magazine catch lock. Consequently, on 
August 3, 1918, Drawing No. 20-19-11 was revised 
to include a narrow blade on the opposite end of the 
wide blade and was designated ‘Special Screw 
Driver.” An order for 172,000 Special Screwdrivers 
was placed with the Stanley Company in November 
1918. In order to achieve quantity manufacture and 
at the same time keep expenses as low as possible, 
Stanley was allowed to adhere to commercial toler- 
ances. Other than the extra blade, the most noticeable 
difference is that they are case hardened instead of 
blued. Stanley also manufactured a few case-hard- 
ened, single-blade screwdrivers. 

On February 1, 1912, the cleaning kit was ap- 
proved as Pistol Cleaning Kit, Model of 1912. It con- 
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sisted of a blued steel box with a removable wooden 
tray for the oil can and grease pot, on which a brass 
rack for ten cleaning rods was attached. The kit was 
designed to accommodate the following articles: 


10 screwdrivers (blued) 

10 cleaning rods (M4), brass, made so that 
either a cloth wiper or bristle brush could 
be used. 

10 cleaning brushes (M5). 

1 can for lubricating oil (made of brass and 
the same as those furnished with Model 
1909 machine guns). 

1 grease pot for “cosmic” (made of brass and 
the same as those furnished with Model 
1909 machine guns). 


(By 1938, the grease pot was designated as a spare 
parts container.) 

A similar cleaning kit was issued during World 
War II; however, the tray for the oil can, grease pot, 
and cleaning rods consisted of metal dividers per- 
manently welded to the inside of the box. The metal 
box, screwdrivers, cleaning rods, oil can, and spare 
parts container were all made of steel and parkerized. 

Also during World War II, the screwdriver design 
changed back to the original single-blade type and 
were all parkerized. They were manufactured by 
Stanley Works, National Needle Company, and 
Metlglas. They were normally marked with the mak- 
er’s name and part number C64149. 

World War I-era M4 cleaning rods were made of 


brass and were unmarked. Prior to World War I they 
were manufactured solely by Springfield Armory. 
The following cleaning rods were manufactured from 
April through October 1918: 


Quantity 
58,447 Springfield Armory 
103,570 Pfau Manufacturing Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

World War II-era M4 cleaning rods were made 
of steel and marked with the maker’s initials and part 
number C64102-4 on the shank. The only manufac- 
turer observed is USCB Co. Post-World War II clean- 
ing rods are marked with the maker’s name or initials 
and part number 5564102 on the loop. Manufactur- 
ers include SA, K, J.A.M., O’Hare Mfg. Co. (without 
part no.), E.T. Co., and possibly others, as some of 
the cleaning rods are unmarked. 


Lanyard 


Standard-issue revolver lanyards were not sat- 
isfactory for use with Model 1911 automatic pistols 
because the thick, curved body of the snap was too 
large to fit freely in the lanyard loop. Consequently, 
a lanyard designed especially for Model 1911 pistols 
was approved in 1916 but never saw widespread use. 
These World War I pistol lanyards are marked “PAT. 
FEB. - 20 - 17.” During World War II, a hook-type 
pistol lanyard was adopted. 

Holsters are intentionally omitted in this text, as 
they are discussed in great detail in other books. 


C64149 


Figure 13-1 
Screwdrivers: 
L 
2: 
a: 


Colt Single Action. 

Colt revolvers, Models 1892 through 1909. 

Colt Model 1911, first type with 7/2” blade and 
long end modified to form a drift. 


. Standard version manufactured by Colt. 
. World War I version manufactured by Stanley 


Works. 


. Special screwdriver manufactured by Stanley 


Works at the end of World War I. (case hardened) 


. Standard version manufactured by Stanley Works 


using the same process as Special screwdrivers. 
(case hardened) 


. World War II version manufactured by Stanley 


Works. (parkerized) 


Figure 13-2 Pistol Cleaning Kit, Model of | Figure 13-3 _ Pistol Cleaning Kit, Model of 
1912, World War I with removable tray. 1912, World War II with tray welded in place. 


Figure 13-4 — Cleaning rods, M4: 

1. World War I, brass, unmarked. 

2. World War II, steel, with part number “C-64102-4” on shank. 
3. Post World War II, steel, with part number ‘*5564102” on loop. 


Figure 13-5 Left: Grease pot for “cosmic”, designated spare parts container in 1938. 
Right: Oil can. 


Figure 13-6 Lanyards: 

1. Revolver, pre World War I. 

2. Model 1911 pistol, World War I. 

3. Pistols and revolvers, World War IL. 


Serial Numbers 


1912 1- 

501- 
1001- 
1501- 
2001- 
2501- 
3501- 
3801- 
4501- 
5501- 
6501- 
7501- 
8501- 
9501- 
10501- 
11501- 
12501- 
13501- 
17251- 
36401- 
37651- 
38001- 
43801- 
43901- 
44001- 
60401- 
72571- 
83856- 
83901- 
84401- 


1913 


1914 


Shipping Date 


Jan. 4, 1912 

Jan. 18, 1912 
Feb. 3, 1912 

Feb. 15, 1912 
Mar. 9, 1912 
Mar. 2, 1912 
Mar. 22, 1912 
Apr. 10, 1912 
Apr. 16, 1912 


500 
1000 
1500 
2000 
2500 
3500 
3800 
4500 
5500 
6500 
7500 
8500 
9500 

10500 
11500 
12500 
13500 
17250 
36400 
37650 
38000 
43800 
43900 
44000 
60400 
72570 
83855 
83900 
84400 
96000 


Appendix A 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CAL. .45, MODEL OF 1911 


MILITARY SERIAL NUMBERS, 1912-1919 


Colt 

Colt USN 
Colt 
Colt USN 
Colt 
Colt USN 
Colt USMC 
Colt 
Colt USN 

Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt 

Colt 

Colt USMC 

Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt USN (USS New York) 
Colt USN (USS Texas) 
Colt 

Colt 

Springfield Armory 

Colt 

Colt USMC 

Colt 


Quantity 


Serial Numbers 


96001- 
97538- 
102597- 
107597- 
109501- 
110001- 
113497- 
120567- 
125567- 
133187- 
137401- 
151187- 
151987- 
185801- 
186201- 
209587- 
210387- 
215387- 
216187- 
216587- 
216987- 
217387- 
223953- 
223991- 
232001- 
233601- 
iS 
13382- 
580601- 
629501- 


1915 


1916 
1917 
(1916) 


1918 


1919 


97537 Colt USN (Various ships) 
102596 Colt 
107596 Springfield Armory 
109500 Colt 
110000 Colt USN (Naval Militia) 
113496 Colt 
120566 Springfield Armory 
125566 Colt 
133186 Springfield Armory 
137400 Colt 
151186 Colt 
151986 Colt USMC 
185800 Colt 
186200 Colt USMC 
209586 Colt 
210386 Colt USMC 
215386 Colt (Res. for receivers) 
216186 Colt USMC 
216586 Colt 
216986 Colt USMC 
217386 Colt USMC 
223952 Colt 
223990 Colt USN 
232000 Colt 
233600 Colt USN 
580600 Colt 
13381 Remington Arms-UMC 
21676 Remington Arms-UMC 
629500 Colt 
717386 Colt 
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Serial Numbers 


I- 50 
Sl- 100 
101- 300 
301- 500 
501- 1000 

1001- 1200 
1201- 1500 
1501- 2000 
2001- 2150 


COLT MILITARY SALES 


Total 


50 

50 
200 
200 
500 
200 
300 
500 
150 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
USS. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Quantity 


1,537 
5,059 
5,000 
1,904 
500 
3,496 
7,070 
5,000 
7,620 
4,214 
13,786 
800 
33,814 
400 
23,386 
800 
5,000 
800 
400 
400 
400 
6,566 
38 
8,010 
1,600 
347,000 
13,381 
8,295 
48,900 
Suspended 


379 


380 


Shipping Date 


Apr. 25, 1912 
Jun. 1, 1912 
Jun. 1, 1912 
Jun. 6, 1912 
Jun. 17, 1912 
Jun. 22, 1912 
Aug. 30, 1912 
Sep. 5, 1912 
Sep. 6, 1912 
Sep. 11, 1912 
Oct. 5, 1912 
Oct. 9, 1912 
Oct. 12, 1912 
Oct. 16, 1912 
Oct. 16, 1912 
Oct. 25, 1912 
Nov. 1, 1912 
Nov. 1, 1912 
Nov. 1, 1912 
Nov. 5, 1912 
Nov. 6, 1912 
Nov. 7, 1912 
Nov. 9, 1912 
Nov. 15, 1912 
Nov. 19, 1912 
Nov. 23, 1912 
Dec. 3, 1912 
Dec. 6, 1912 
Dec. 14, 1912 
Dec. 21, 1912 
Dec. 27, 1912 
Jan. 2, 1913 
Jan. 7, 1913 
Jan. 9, 1913 
Jan. 15, 1913 
Jan. 21, 1913 
Jan. 23, 1913 
Jan. 25, 1913 
Jan. 30, 1913 
Feb. 10, 1913 
Feb. 13, 1913 
Feb. 19, 1913 
Feb. 25, 1913 
Feb. 27, 1913 
Mar. 1, 1913 
Mar. 14, 1913 
Apr. 3, 1913 
Apr. 9, 1913 
Apr. 22, 1913 
May 2, 1913 
May 10, 1913 
May 21, 1913 
May 28, 1913 
Jun. 4, 1913 
Jun. 11, 1913 
Jun. 17, 1913 
Jun. 25, 1913 
Jul. 9, 1913 
Jul. 12, 1913 


Serial Numbers 


2151- 2500 
20 pistols not numbered 
2501- 3500 
3501- 3800 
3801- 4000 
4001- 4500 
4501- 5500 
5501- 5750 
5751- 6000 
6001- 6500 
6501- 7500 
7501- 7750 
7751- 8000 
8001- 8250 
8251- 8500 
8501- 9500 
9501- 10000 


10001- 10250 
10251- 10500 
10501- 11500 
11501- 12000 
12001- 12500 
12501- 13500 
13501- 14000 
14001- 14500 
14501- 15000 
15001- 15500 
15501- 15950 
15951- 16250 
16251- 16750 
16751- 17250 
17251- 17750 
17751- 18500 
18501- 19000 
19001- 19500 
19501- 20000 
20001- 20500 
20501- 20700 
20701- 21200 
21201- 21700 
21701- 22200 
22201- 22700 
22701- 23200 
23201- 23750 
23751- 24250 
24251- 24750 
24751- 27250 
27251- 28250 
28251- 29250 
29251- 30450 
30451- 31450 
31451- 32450 
32451- 33150 
33151- 33900 
33901- 34900 
34901- 35400 
35401- 36400 
36401- 37650 
37651- 37950 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Total 


350 


1,000 
300 
200 
500 

1,000 
250 
250 
500 

1,000 
250 
250 
250 
250 

1,000 
500 
250 
250 

1,000 
500 
500 

1,000 
500 
500 
500 
500 
450 
300 
500 
500 
500 
750 
500 
500 
500 
500 
200 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
550 
500 
500 

2,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,200 

1,000 

1,000 
700 
750 

1,000 
500 

1,000 

1,250 
300 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 
Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, II]. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
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Shipping Date Serial Numbers Total Destination 

Jul. 12, 1913 37951- 38000 50 Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul. 25, 1913 38001- 39300 1,300 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Jul. 30, 1913 39301- 40300 1,000 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aug. 8, 1913 40301- 40500 200 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aug. 8, 1913 40501- 41800 1,300 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aug. 16, 1913 41801- 42800 1,000 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aug. 23, 1913 42801- 43800 1,000 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Aug. 27, 1913 43801- 43900 100 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
[for equipping USS New York] 

Aug. 27, 1913 43901- 44000 100 U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 
[for equipping USS Texas] 

Aug. 30, 1913 44001- 45000 1,000 Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Sep. 6, 1913 45001- 45750 750 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Sep. 12, 1913 45751- 46500 750 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Sep. 19, 1913 46501- 47500 1,000 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 

Sep. 29, 1913 47501- 48500 1,000 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 

Oct. 1, 1913 48501- 49100 600 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Oct. 9, 1913 49101- 50100 1,000 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Oct. 11, 1913 50101- 51100 1,000 Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Oct. 17, 1913 51101- 51650 550 Capt. B.O. Mahaffey, Honolulu, H.I. 

Oct. 17, 1913 51651- 52100 450 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Oct. 22, 1913 52101- 53100 1,000 Commanding Officer, Augusta, Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Nov. 4, 1913 53101- 53450 350 Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Nov. 6, 1913 53451- 54450 1,000 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, II. 

Nov. 11, 1913 54451- 55450 1,00 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Nov. 14, 1913 55451- 55700 250 Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Nov. 19, 1913 55701- 56000 300 Commanding Officer, Fort Myer, Va., c/o Washington D.C. 

Nov. 19, 1913 56001- 56050 50 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Nov. 25, 1913 56051- 56900 850 Ordnance Officer, Fort Ethan Allen, Essex Junction, Vt. 

Nov. 26, 1913 56901- 57100 200 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Dec. 3, 1913 57101- 57600 500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Dec. 6, 1913 57601- 58100 500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Dec. 10, 1913 58101- 58700 600 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Dec. 15, 1913 58701- 59150 450 Commanding Officer, Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Dec. 19, 1913 59151- 59800 650 Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Dec. 24, 1913 59801- 60400 600 Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Jan. 17, 1914 60401- 61300 900 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Jan. 28, 1914 61301- 62200 900 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Feb. 4, 1914 62201- 62700 500 New York Arsenal, Governors Island, N.Y. 

Feb. 6, 1914 62701- 63000 300 Commanding Officer, Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N.Y. 

Feb. 17, 1914 63001- 64000 1,000 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Feb. 20, 1914 64001- 64500 500 Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Feb. 26, 1914 64501- 65500 1,000 Adjutant General, State of New York, New York City 

Mar. 7, 1914 65501- 66500 1,000 Ordnance Officer, Fort Ethan Allen, Essex Junction, Vt. 

Mar. 18, 1914 66501- 67500 1,000 Adjutant General, State of New York, New York City 

Mar. 26, 1914 67501- 68594 1,094 Adjutant General, State of New York, New York City 

May 11, 1914 68595- 68600 6 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 9, 1914 68601- 69384 784 Adjutant General, State of New York, New York City 

May 11, 1914 69385- 69400 16 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 15, 1914 69401- 69600 200 Adjutant General, 5th Reg’t Armory, State of Maryland, Baltimore, 

Md. 

Apr. 16, 1914 69601- 69750 150 Adjutant General, State of Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. 

Apr. 16, 1914 69751- 70050 300 Adjutant General, State of Rhode Island, Providence, R.I. 

Apr. 23, 1914 70051- 71350 1,300 Brig. General Thomas J. Stewart, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Apr. 25, 1914 71351- 71550 200 Ordnance Officer, Port of Embarkation, Galveston, Tex. 

Apr. 29, 1914 71551- 71900 350 Adjutant General, State of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

Apr. 30, 1914 71901- 72050 150 Ordnance Officer, Fort Thomas, Newport, Ky. 

May 2, 1914 72051- 72450 400 Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 


May 11, 1914 72451- 72570 120 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
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Shipping Date 


May 11, 1914 
May 12, 1914 
May 23, 1914 
May 27, 1914 
Jun. 3, 1914 

Jun. 5, 1914 

Jun. 12, 1914 
Jun. 20, 1914 
Jun. 27, 1914 
Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 3, 1914 

Jul. 21, 1914 
Jul. 21, 1914 
Jul. 23, 1914 
Jul. 23, 1914 
Aug. 5, 1914 
Aug. 11, 1914 
Aug. 14, 1914 
Aug. 18, 1914 
Aug. 21, 1914 
Aug. 26, 1914 
Aug. 26, 1914 
Sep. 3, 1914 

Sep. 10, 1914 
Sep. 17, 1914 
Sep. 26, 1914 
Sep. 26, 1914 
Sep. 26, 1914 


Sep. 26, 1914 
Oct. 5, 1914 
Oct. 6, 1914 
Oct. 12, 1914 
Oct. 16, 1914 
Oct. 17, 1914 
Oct. 20, 1914 
Oct. 22, 1914 
Oct. 29, 1914 


Mar. 13, 1915 
Mar. 5, 1915 


Mar. 13, 1915 
Mar. 13, 1915 
Apr. 12, 1915 


Jun. 21, 1915 
Jul. 9, 1915 
Aug. 10, 1915 
Sep. 15, 1915 
Oct. 9, 1915 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Serial Numbers 


72571- 83855 
83856- 83900 
83901- 84400 
84401- 85300 
85301- 85350 
85351- 85900 
85901- 86200 
86201- 86950 
86951- 87450 
87451- 88250 
88251- 88400 
88401- 88450 
88451- 88500 
88501- 88550 
88551- 88600 
88601- 88950 
88951- 89550 
89551- 89750 
89751- 89950 
89951- 90000 
90001- 90600 
90601- 91100 
91101- 91600 
91601- 92200 
92201- 92600 
92601- 93200 
93201- 93400 
93401- 94200 
94201- 95000 
95001- 95800 
95801- 95975 
95976- 96000 
96001- 97537 


97538- 97550 
97551- 98300 
98301- 99050 
99051-100050 
100051-100800 
100801-101100 
101101-101400 
101401-101600 
101601-102596 
102597-107596 
107597-109500 
109501-110000 


110001-110100 
110101-110600 
110601-113496 
113497-120566 
120567-121600 
121601-122600 
122601-123600 
123601-124600 
124601-125566 
125567-133186 
[128067-133186 


Total 


Destination 


Assigned to Springfield Armory 


45 
500 
900 

50 
550 
300 
750 
500 


996 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quartermaster General of Mass., South Framingham, Mass. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Brig. General George M. Cole, State Arsenal, Hartford, Conn. 
Adjutant General, State of New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 
Quartermaster Corps, State of New Jersey, Trenton, N.J. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Capt. Charles T. Clement, Troop I, Sunbury, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Troop M, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Capt. W.H. Brown, Troop L, Bellefonte, Pa. 
Capt. R.H. Poorman, Troop K, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Brig. General Thomas J. Stewart, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, D.C. Militia, Washington, D.C. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Brig. General George M. Cole, State Arsenal, Hartford, Conn. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
U.S. Navy, Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
[Ten combined Navy orders requisitioned through Springfield 
Armory for equipping various ships] 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Ordnance Officer, Fort Slocum, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Ordnance Officer, Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ordnance Officer, Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ordnance Officer, Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ordnance Officer, Port of Embarkation, Galveston, Tex. 
Ordnance Officer, Port of Embarkation, Galveston, Tex. 
Commanding Officer, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Assigned to Springfield Armory 


1,904 
500 


100 
500 
2,896 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


[for Naval Militia] 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Assigned to Springfield Armory 


1,034 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

966 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Assigned to Springfield Armory 
Suspended on April 15, 1917] 


“(May 28, 1917, 39 receivers, nos. 130517-130555, shipped to Depot Quartermaster, U.S. Army, Hoboken Barracks, Hoboken, N.J.)” 


APPENDIX A 


[These serial numbers were in Springfield Armory’s suspended serial range] 


Shipping Date 


Sep. 30, 1916 
Nov. 4, 1916 
Nov. 4, 1916 
Nov. 16, 1916 
Dec. 16, 1916 
Jan. 5, 1917 

Jan. 16, 1917 
Feb. 7, 1917 

Mar. 12, 1917 
Mar. 24, 1917 
Apr. 5, 1917 

Apr. 18, 1917 
Apr. 18, 1917 
Apr. 30, 1917 
May 2, 1917 


May 19, 1917 
May 21, 1917 


May 19, 1917 
May 22, 1917 
May 21, 1917 
May 23, 1917 
Oct. 12, 1916 
Nov. 27, 1916 
May 23, 1917 
May 23, 1917 
May 25, 1917 
May 28, 1917 
May 29, 1917 
Jun. 1, 1917 

Jun. 2, 1917 

Jun, 4, 1917 

Jun. 6, 1917 

Jun. 11, 1917 
Jun. 13, 1917 
Jun. 16, 1917 
Jun. 19, 1917 
Jun. 21, 1917 
Jun. 26, 1917 
Jun. 28, 1917 
Jun. 30, 1917 
Jul. 3, 1917 

Jul. 6, 1917 

Jul. 11, 1917 
Jul. 14, 1917 
Jul. 19, 1917 
Jul. 21, 1917 
Jul. 24, 1917 
Jul. 26, 1917 

Jul. 28, 1917 

Jul. 31, 1917 

Aug. 2, 1917 

Aug. 11, 1917 
Aug. 14, 1917 


Serial Numbers 


133187-134200 
134201-134900 
134901-135900 
135901-136900 
136901-137400 
137401-137900 
137901-138400 
138401-139050 
139051-140050 
140051-141050 
141051-143050 
143051-144050 
144051-145050 
145051-146050 
146051-147650 


147651-148450 
148451-149250 


149251-149346 
149347-150350 
150351-150400 
150401-151186 
151187-151386 
151387-151986 
151987-152000 
152001-152200 
152201-153800 
153801-154200 
154201-154700 
154701-155700 
155701-156700 
156701-157200 
157201-158200 
158201-159200 
159201-160200 
160201-161200 
161201-161900 
161901-162500 
162501-163700 
163701-164300 
164301-165000 
165001-166000 
166001-166500 
166501-167000 
167001-167700 
167701-168300 
168301-168900 
168901-169500 
169501-170300 
170301-171000 
171001-171500 
171501-172000 
172001-172800 
172801-173400 


Total 


1,014 
700 
1,000 
1,000 
500 
500 
500 
650 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,600 


800 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Commanding Officer, Hawaiian Ordnance Depot, Honolulu, H.I. 


Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, II. 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Ordnance Officer, Manila Ordnance Depot, Manila, P.I. 

Commanding Officer, San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, Tex. 

Ordnance Officer, Military Training Camp, Camp Plattsburg, 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 

Ordnance Officer, Military Training Camp, Fort Niagara 
Youngstown, N.Y. 

Ordnance Officer, Military Training Camp, Madison Barracks, 
Sackets Harbor, N.Y. 

New York Arsenal, Governors Island, N.Y. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

New York Arsenal, Governors Island, N.Y. 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl. 

Commanding Officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Ordnance Officer, Fort Ethan Allen, Essex Junction, Vt. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

U.S. Expeditionary Forces, Hoboken, N.J. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
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COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Shipping Date 


Aug. 17, 1917 
Aug. 20, 1917 
Aug. 24, 1917 
Aug. 29, 1917 
Aug. 31, 1917 
Sep. 6, 1917 

Sep. 8, 1917 

Sep. 13, 1917 
Sep. 15, 1917 
Sep. 19, 1917 
Sep. 22, 1917 
Sep. 25, 1917 
Sep. 29, 1917 
Oct. 4, 1917 

Oct. 6, 1917 

Oct. 9, 1917 

Oct. 11, 1917! 


Oct. 13, 1917 
Oct. 16, 1917 
Oct. 19, 1917 
Oct. 25, 1917 
Oct. 31, 1917 
Nov. 7, 1917 
Nov. 10, 1917 
Nov. 14, 1917 
Nov. 17, 1917 
Nov. 21, 1917 
Nov. 24, 1917 
Nov. 27, 1917 
Nov. 30, 1917 
Dec. 5, 1917 

Dec. 8, 1917 

Dec. 11, 1917 
Dec. 15, 1917 
Dec. 19, 1917 
Jan. 3, 1918 

Jan. 21, 1918 
Jun. 4, 19172 
Jul. 6, 1917 

Aug. 3, 1917 


Aug. 28, 1917 
Oct. 3, 1917 
Oct. 18, 1917 


Dec. 5, 1917 
Jan. 8, 1918 
Dec. 19, 1917 
Jan. 3, 1918 


Jan. 3, 1918 
Jan. 21, 1918 
Jan. 29, 1918 


Serial Numbers 


173401-173900 
173901-174600 
174601-175300 
175301-176400 
176401-177400 
177401-178300 
178301-178700 
178701-179600 
179601-180400 
180401-180900 
180901-181700 
181701-182300 
182301-183600 
183601-184200 
184201-185100 
185101-185800 
185801-186200 


Total 


500 
700 
700 
1,100 
1,000 
900 
400 
900 
800 
500 
800 
600 
1,300 
600 
900 
700 
400 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“(These pistols transferred from Army Contract to U.S.M.C. Contract)” 


186201-187200 
187201-187700 
187701-188000 
188001-188600 
188601-189600 
189601-190600 
190601-191600 
191601-193100 
193101-194700 
194701-194800 
194801-195700 
195701-196800 
196801-197500 
197501-198900 
198901-200800 
200801-202000 
202001-203800 
203801-204986 
204987-205550 
205551-209586 
209587-209786 
209787-209986 
209987-210386 
210387-212516 
212517-215386 


[Total 


215387-215786 
215787-216186 
216187-216586 


1,000 
500 
300 
600 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,600 
100 
900 

1,100 
700 

1,400 

1,900 

1,200 

1,800 

1,186 
564 

4,036 
200 
200 
400 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Ordnance Depot, Greenville Piers, Jersey City, N.J. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(2,130) “Reserved for receivers, for spare parts” 
(2,870) “Reserved numbers” 
5,000] [No record of shipment] 


400 
400 
400 


U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


“(These pistols transferred from U.S.M.C. Contract to Army Contract)” 


216587-216986 
216987-217386 
217387-217800 
217801-222800 


222801-222986 
222987-223950 
223951-223952 


400 
400 
414 
5,000 


186 
964 
2 


'Shipping date of October 10, 1917, also listed. 


*Shipping date of May 29, 1917, also listed. 


U.S. Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Ordnance Depot No. 6, A.E.F. France, (via 
Greenville Piers, N.J.) 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Ordnance Depot, Greenville Piers, Jersey City, N.J. 

Inspector of Ordnance, Remington Arms-UMC Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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Shipping Date 


Feb. 11, 1918 
Feb. 19, 1918 
Feb. 5, 1918 
Feb. 6, 1918 
Feb. 11, 1918 
Feb. 12, 1918 
Feb. 15, 1918 
Feb. 19, 1918 
Mar. 1, 1918 
Feb. 19, 1918 
Feb. 26, 1918 
Mar. 1, 1918 
Apr. 26, 1918 


May 4, 1918 


May 4, 1918 
Mar. 7, 1918 

Mar. 12, 1918 
Mar. 19, 1918 
Mar. 27, 1918 
Apr. 4, 1918 

Apr. 10, 1918 
Apr. 12, 1918 


Apr. 22, 1918 
Apr. 29, 1918 
May 6, 1918 


Serial Numbers 


223953-223990 
223991-224000 
224001-228000 
228001-232000 
232001-233600 
233601-235200 
235201-237400 
237401-238534 
238535-238550 
238551-240500 
240501-244300 
244301-247276 
247277-247296 


247297-247299 


247300 

247301-250800 
250801-253700 
253701-257600 
257601-261500 
261501-265600 
265601-270000 
270001-272400 


272401-278400 
278401-283900 
283901-289300 


Total 


3,500 
2,900 
3,900 
3,900 
4,100 
4,400 
2,400 


6,000 
5,500 
5,400 


Destination 


U.S. Navy, Building No. 41, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

U.S. Navy, Building No. 41, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Chief Inspector of Ordnance, Winchester R. A. Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Explosives Section, Inspection Division, Ordnance Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Capt. C.A. Strand, District Ordnance Officer, Detroit, Mich. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Ordnance Officer, Port of Embarkation, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


In order to increase the rate of production, the following pistols were not manufactured or shipped in numerical order: 


Shipping Date 


May 9, 1918 
May 13, 1918 
May 16, 1918 
May 20, 1918 
May 23, 1918 
May 27, 1918 
Jun. 6, 1918 

Jun. 7, 1918 


Jun. 12, 1918 
Jun. 15, 1918 


Jun. 21, 1918 
Jun. 25, 1918 
Jun. 26, 1918 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


289301-293000 
292000-298000 
297000-302000 
301000-307000 
305000-3 12000 
310000-3 16000 
314000-320000 
329404 
329405 
329407 
329408 
329409 
329412 
329413 
329414 
329417 
329419 
316000-335000 
333000-339000 


334000-339000 
334000-348000 
343000-355000 


16,380 
2,800 


300 
10,000 
5,000 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Army Inspector of Ordnance, 

Remington Arms-UMC Co., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Commanding Officer, A.E.F., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Shipping Date 


Jun. 29, 1918 


Jul. 1, 1918 
Jul. 5, 1918 


Jul. 
Jul. 


Aug. 12, 
Aug. 12, 


Aug. 16, 
Aug. 19, 
Aug. 23, 
Dis 
Aug. 29, 
Aug. 29, 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


10, 
17, 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


3, 1918 
3, 1918 


. 4, 1918 


6, 1918 
9, 1918 
9, 1918 


, 12, 
: 16; 
. 18, 
. 18, 
. 18, 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


2, 1918 
2, 1918 
3, 1918 


10, 


10, 
LI, 
15, 
23, 
28, 
29, 
29, 


1918 


1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 
1918 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Serial Numbers 


335115 
335116 
335118 
335345 
335472 
337344 
352000-360000 
354000-365000 
359000-365000 
361000-364000 
360000-366000 
363000-368000 
365000-384000 
381000-393000 
390000-395000 
391000-400000 
389000-401000 
398000-401000 
334456 
334581 
400000-407000 
404000-4 12000 
404000-4 13000 


404000-4 14000 
410000-424000 
413000-433000 
435223 
422000-435000 
367057 
388000-441000 
366468 
367163 
367393 
367669 
367724 
441438 
436000-448000 
416000-448000 
435000-448000 
445000-453000 
395000-453000 
447000-456000 
402000-457000 
450000-457000 
470379 
470222 
450000-478000 
C106685 (Skeleton) 
C106686 (Skeleton) 
C106687 (Skeleton) 
C106688 (Skeleton) 
476000-488000 
455000-493000 
451000-505000 
482000-507000 
463000-509000 
456071 
456254 


Total 


5,000 
300 
200 

5,000 
300 

4,000 

1,000 
100 

1 
1 
20,000 


Destination 


North American Arms Co., 
Quebec, Canada 


Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

U.S. Navy, Building No. 41, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Navy, Building No. 24, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Depot Ordnance Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y 

Camp Perry, La Carne, Oh. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Army Inspector of Ordnance, 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Oh. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Navy, General Storekeeper, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Pier No. 4, Ordnance Sales, Hoboken, N.J. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Camp Ordnance Officer, Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Capt. Foster Holmes, 

Production Division, 

Bridgeport Ordnance District, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Washington General Supply Ordnance Depot, 

Washington, D.C. 


Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ordnance Officer, Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N.J. 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.J. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Depot Ordnance Officer, Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 
Camp Stuart, Newport News, Va. 

District Ordnance Officer, Detroit, Mich 

District Ordnance Officer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

School of Musketry, 

Fort Sill, Okla. 


Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ordnance Depot, Greenville Piers, Jersey City, N.J. 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 

Eddystone, Pa. 


Shipping Date 


Oct. 29, 1918 


Nov. 5, 1918 
Nov. 9, 1918 


Nov. 9, 1918 

Nov. 11, 1918 
Nov. 19, 1918 
Nov. 25, 1918 
Nov. 29, 1918 
Dec. 5, 1918 

Dec. 14, 1918 


Dec. 14, 1918 
Dec. 14, 1918 
Dec. 14, 1918 
Dec. 1918 
Dec. 18, 1918 


Dec. 18, 1918 


Dec. 18, 1918 
Dec. 21, 1918 


Dec. 21, 1918 


Dec. 26, 1918 
Dec. 30, 1918 


Dec. 30, 1918 
Jan. 9, 1919 
Jan. 11, 1919 


Jan. 14, 1919 
Jan. 14, 1919 


Jan. 14, 1919 
Jan. 16, 1919 


Jan. 16, 1919 


Serial Numbers 


456375 
504318 
504368 
504369 
504652 
504658 
503000-5 16000 
527971 


505730 

500000-527000 
521000-538000 
531000-538000 
535000-551000 
552600-560900 
502000-548000 


544000-551000 
543000-556000 
550000-557000 
547000-556000 
561000-568000 


560274, 560281 
560381, 560393 
560408, 560531 
560608, 560661 
560758, 560787 
551000-557000 


554000-557000 


567929, 568137 
568223, 568293 
568622, 568701 
568799, 569185 
569226, 569266 
569439, 570061 
570066, 570068 
570070, 570073 
570158, 570304 
570495, 570691 
570836, 570923 
571392, 571604 
551000-573000 
548000-555000 


549000-556000 
551000-559000 
452000-559000 


542000-553000 
551000-560000 


Nos. not listed 
510000-—560000 


550000-560000 


Total 


500 


50 


24 
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Destination 


E.J. du Pont Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Army Inspector of Ordnance, National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Oh. 

Army Inspector of Ordnance, Caron Bros., Montreal, Canada 

Ordnance Depot, Greenville Piers, Jersey City, N.J. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Officer, Depot Ordnance, Washington, D.C. 

Ordnance Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Ordnance Depot, Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N.Y. 

Camp Ordnance Officer, Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Ordnance Depot, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

U.S. Marine Corps Storehouse, Philadelphia, Pa. 

U.S. Marine Corps, Depot Quartermaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ordnance Depot, Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Post Ordnance Officer, War Prison Barracks, Fort Oglethorpe, 
Rossville, Ga. 

Supply Officer, 

10th Ordnance Guard Co., 

U.S. Nitrate Plant No. 4, 

Ancor, Oh. [near Cincinnati] 


Chief of Ordnance, Depot Ordnance Officer, Supply 
Ordnance Depot, Washington, D.C. 

Chief of Detachment, 22nd Infantry, Potomac Park, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ordnance Officer, 

U.S. General Hospital, 

Asheville, N.C. 


Supply Officer of the Cavalry, Fort Ringgold, Tex. 

Coast Defense Ordnance Officer, Fort Du Pont, Delaware 
City, Del. 

Coast Defense Ordnance Officer, Fort Barrancas, Fla. 

Ordnance Officer, Big Bend District, Marfa, Tex. 

Ordnance Officer, Big Bend District, Marfa, Tex. 

[five cumulative orders] 

Camp Ordnance Officer, Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 

Supply Officer, 12th Cavalry, Camp Furlong, Columbus, 
N.M. 

Ordnance Officer, Service Park Unit, Camp Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Supply Officer, 14th Cavalry, Fort Sam Houston, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Supply Officer, 8th Cavalry, Marfa, Tex. 
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Shipping Date 


Jan. 16, 1919 
Jan. 16, 1919 
Jan. 16, 1919 
Jan. 19, 1919 


Jan. 20, 1919 


Jan. 22, 1919 


Jan. 22, 1919 
Jan. 23, 1919 


Jan. 28, 1919 
Jan. 28, 1919 


Jan. 28, 1919 
Jan. 29, 1919 
Jan. 31, 1919 
Jan. 31, 1919 


Jan. 31, 1919 
Jan. 31, 1919 


Jan. 31, 1919 
Feb. 5, 1919 
Feb. 5, 1919 
Feb. 5, 1919 
Feb. 5, 1919 
Feb. 5, 1919 
Feb. 6, 1919 
Feb. 7, 1919 


Mar. 3, 1919 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Serial Numbers 


498000-550000 


501000-561000 
491000-561000 
557000-562000 


576821 
576824 
582780 
584090 
544398 
550281 
559387 
560896 
561641 
561810 
521000-563000 
461753 
541264 
553095 
555636 
567353 
569697 
555000-566000 
532000-567000 


560000-567000 
540000-565000 
555000-568000 
537000-569000 


557000-574000 
548000-580000 


554000-570000 
541000-602000 
557000-601000 
557000-570000 
560000-572000 
598992-601957 
553000-570000 
530000-600000 


580000-600000 


Total 


200 


500 


3,600 
302 


64 
500 
200 
141 


152 
152 


142 
332 
1,512 
29 

460 

25 

490 
35,700 


12,200 


Destination 


Ordnance Sales & Engineering Div., Pier No. 4, Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Post Ordnance Officer, Whipple Barracks, Prescott, Ariz. 

Supply Officer, Detachment of Infantry, Del Rio, Tex. 

Camp Ordnance Officer, Camp Harry J. Jones, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Commanding Officer, 

Motor Transport Co., 

Governors Island, N.Y. 


U.S. Chemical Plant No. 4, 
Saltsville, Va. 


Commanding Officer, Hawaiian Arsenal, Honolulu, H.I. 
Coast Ordnance Officer, 

Key West Barracks, 

Key West, Fla. 


U.S. Navy, Building No. 24, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

U.S. Property Disbursing Office, State of Arkansas, 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Provost General, Cambridge, Mass. 

U.S. Navy, Building No. 24, U.S. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Post Ordnance Officer, Fort Omaha, Omaha, Neb. 

Post Ordnance Officer, West Point Military Academy, West 
Point, N.Y. 

Supply Officer, 16th Cavalry, Mercedes, Tex. 

Coast Defense Ordnance Officer, Coast Defense of New 
Orleans, Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, La. 

Coast Defense Ordnance Officer, Coast Defense of L.I. 
Sound, New London, Conn. 

U.S. Property & Disbursing Office, State of Colorado Supply 
Office, National Guard of Colorado, Rifle Range near 
Golden, Colo. 

Camp Supply Officer, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Oh. 

U.S. Property & Disbursing Office, c/o Adjutant General, 

State of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Camp Supply Officer, 19th Infantry, Camp Travis, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Supply Officer, 46th Infantry, Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Camp Supply Officer, 3rd Infantry, Camp Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Depot Officer, Army Reserve Depot, South Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

Depot Officer, Army Reserve Depot, South Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


Most of the pistols serial numbered from about 600000 through the end of production at number 629500 were not 
posted in Colt’s shipping records, although many of them have been noted in Ordnance records. 
Researcher’s comments in [brackets]. 
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AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1911 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut 


War Order 14670-R32 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT RECORDS 


Contract dated September 18, 1917 


Quantity 500,000 


Price $14.50 each, complete with one magazine. 


Contract suspended on January 23, 1919, except for 412,114 pistols. 


87,886 pistols cancelled. 


Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week: 


Week Ending: 


Nov. 17, 1917 608 


Nov. 24 1,900 
Dec. 1 1,692 
Dec. 15 608 
Dec. 22 4,000 
Dec. 29 2,600 
Jan. 5, 1918 1,900 
Jan. 12 2,286 
Jan. 19 3,214 
Jan. 26 3,600 
Feb. 2 592 
Feb. 16 114 
Feb. 23 3,800 
Mar. 2 5,200 
Mar. 9 4,200 
Mar. 16 3,900 
Mar. 23 3,700 
Mar. 30 4,300 
Apr. 6 3,600 


Week Ending: 


Apr. 13 
Apr. 20 
Apr. 27 
May 4 
May II 
May 18 
May 25 
Jun. 1 
June. 8 
June. 15 
Jun. 22 
Jun. 29 
Jul. 6 
Jul. 13 
Jul. 20 
Jul. 27 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 10 


4,800 
5,300 
5,600 
8,000 
7,400 
8,100 
8,500 
7,500 
9,000 
8,800 
9,300 
9,100 
7,900 
8,600 
9,500 
9,000 
8,300 
9,200 


Week Ending: 


Aug. 17 
Aug. 24 
Aug. 31 
Sep. 7 

Sep. 14 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 28 
Oct. 5 

Oct. 12 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 26 
Nov. 2 

Nov. 9 

Nov. 16 
Nov. 23 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 6 

Dec. 14 


8,300 
7,900 
9,100 
6,800 
7,800 
7,600 
7,900 
8,300 
9,600 
9,600 
9,500 
10,000 
10,600 
9,300 
11,800 
10,300 
6,200 
6,100 


Week Ending: 


Dec. 21 6,600 
Dec. 28 4,200 
Jan. 4, 1919 3,300 
Jan. 11 2,600 
Jan. 18 5,300 
Jan. 25 4,900 
Feb. 1 5,000 
Feb. 8 4,700 
Feb. 15 4,800 
Feb. 22 3,600 
Mar. 1 5,400 
Mar. 8 4,200 
Mar. 15 3,900 
Mar. 22 2,898 

Total 413,812 


Corrected Report: 
Apr. 10, 1919 —1,698 
Final Total 412,114 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1911 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT RECORDS 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
The original Remington Arms-UMC contract for 150,000 Model 1911 pistols, WAR ORD R-296, dated December 29, 


1917, was cancelled and replaced by the following contract: 


War Order: P-4537-1338SA 
Contract dated March 21, 1918. 


Quantity: 500,000. 


Price: Cost plus ten percent fixed profit. 


[Government cost amounted to $93.42 per pistol] 
Suspended: December 17, 1918. 


Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week. 


390 COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: 

Aug. 10, 1918 5 Oct. 12 1,353 Dec. 7 1,478 Feb. | 1,252 
Aug. 17 18 Oct. 19 1,012 Dec. 14 1,303 Feb. 8 1,301 
Aug. 24 47 Oct. 26 538 Dec. 21 738 Feb. 15 1,387 
Aug. 31 68 Nov. 2 1,013 Dec. 28 699 Feb. 20 1,151 
Sep. 7 71 Nov. 9 1,232 Jan. 4, 1919 628 Apr. 10 158 
Sep. 14 55 Nov. 16 1,044 Jan. 11 889 Apr. 24 2 
Sep. 21 93 Nov. 23 757 Jan. 18 991 May 24 3 
Sep. 28 153 Nov. 30 846 Jan. 25 1,161 Total 21,676 
Oct. 5 231 


The Ordnance Department reported that 13,381 Remington Arms-UMC pistols were manufactured in 1918. This figure 
included the 628 pistols accepted on January 4, 1919, which were produced in December 1918. 


SMALL ARMS PROVING GROUND 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY 


During World War I, the Small Arms Proving Ground under the jurisdiction of Springfield Armory was established 
at Borden Brook Reservoir, some twenty miles west of Springfield, Mass. After World War I, range facilities were 
relocated east of Springfield at Birchem Bend, and during World War II the Quabbin Firing Range was established four 
miles north of Springfield. 

Beginning in May 1918, one pistol was selected from each days production at Colt and shipped to the Small Arms 
Proving Ground. One pistol was also selected from daily production at Remington Arms-UMC. Each pistol was 
examined and test fired for endurance. Rifles, machine guns, revolvers, and other small arms were also tested at the 
proving ground. Weapons were not tested on Sundays and major holidays. 

Colt Model 1911 pistols were not manufactured in numerical order during World War I, but the following records 
indicate the serial range under manufacture. For example, serial numbers were in the 527,000 range when the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918. The following Colt Model 1911 pistols were tested at Borden Brook: 


SMALL ARMS PROVING GROUND 


May 10,1918 297102 Jul. 15 368754 Sep. 18 459413 Nov. 22 542690 
May 11 299000 Jul. 16 375555 Sep. 19 459121 Nov. 23 546714 
May 13 300300 Jul. 17 380998 Sep. 20 461956 Nov. 25 545865 
May 14 301600 Jul. 18 382030 Sep. 21 462237 Nov. 26 549377 
May 15 302900 Jul. 19 384760 Sep. 23 465696 Nov. 27 551004 
May 16 302978 Jul. 20 384240 Sep. 24 465445 Nov. 29 555682 
May 17 306755 Jul. 22 386346 Sep. 25 468494 Nov. 30 552011 
May 18 306851 Jul. 23 385799 Sep. 26 469845 Dec. 2 546175 
May 20 308268 Jul. 24 388369 Sep. 27 470343 Dec. 3 556559 
May 21 309471 Jul. 25 390099 Sep. 28 472236 Dec. 4 557471 
May 22 311698 Jul. 26 392522 Sep. 30 474052 Dec. 5 563226 
May 23 313766 Jul. 27 393794 Oct. 1 475719 Dec. 6 564499 
May 24 314282 Jul. 29 396876 Oct. 2 476015 Dec. 7 565686 
May 25 315534 Jul. 30 396643 Oct. 3 477365 Dec. 9 564568 
May 27 317156 Jul. 31 398300 Oct. 4 478752 Dec. 10 567917 
May 28 319052 Aug. 1 401129 Oct. 5 480062 Dec. 11 569173 
May 29 321077 Aug. 2 403118 Oct. 7 482372 Dec. 12 563039 
May 30 None Aug. 3 402315 Oct. 8 483885 Dee: 13 570179 
May 31 322123 Aug. 5 402743 Oct. 9 485018 Dec. 14 570251 
Jun. 1 325209 Aug. 6 407165 Oct. 10 486165 Dec. 16 575290 
Jun. 3 326058 Aug. 7 408426 Oct. 11 488676 Dec. 17 571227 
Jun. 4 326890 Aug. 8 408142 Oct. 12 489252 Dec. 18 569597 
Jun. 5 328305 Aug. 9 410477 Oct. 14 490806 Dec. 19 572159 
Jun. 6 328059 Aug. 10 413607 Oct. 15 490514 Dec. 20 575058 
Jun. 7 331961 Aug. 12 410688 Oct. 16 491613 Dec. 21 576294 


. 17 (2nd) 


331968 
333071 
334290 
335167 
336338 
338266 
339930 
341799 
341372 
344041 
344994 
348290 
349715 
342507 
332601 
351558 
353796 
355897 
354882 
360269 
362142 
363657 
365111 
365254 
367648 
367069 
369660 
370573 
372668 
375104 
376174 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
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414488 
419690 
418293 
416065 
422432 
422920 
424833 
426050 
432727 
428455 
433568 
432945 
435348 
435202 
437530 
439481 
440822 

None 
441247 
440016 
444982 
444887 
445505 
452145 
448620 
453086 
454633 
456342 
456391 
456530 
457651 


Oct. 17 
Oct. 18 
Oct. 19 
Oct. 21 
Oct. 22 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 25 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 28 
Oct. 29 
Oct. 30 
Oct. 31 
Nov. | 


491427 
498566 
499988 
500781 
503701 
505572 
504346 
506609 
507738 
509966 
510356 
512033 
513149 
513698 
513272 
517495 
517739 
522020 
521315 
525802 
526569 
(Plant closed) 
527020 
530165 
532054 
533798 
535057 
538736 
540504 
542060 
545898 


Feb. 
End of testing 


18 
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576802 
576379 
578617 
579650 
579164 
583910 
580897 
582591 
584491 
584361 
586193 
587124 
590444 
591513 
588842 
591335 
590517 
593563 
592167 
605573 
606358 
606358 
604183 
607381 
608337 
608340 
609948 
612052 
611675 
612452 
612979 


Week Ending 


Apr. 25, 1914 
May 2 
May 9 
May 16 
May 23 
May 30 
Jun. 6 
Jun. 13 
Jun. 20 
Jun. 27 
Jul. 4 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 15 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 19 
Sep. 26 
Oct. 3 
Oct. 10 
Oct. 17 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 14 
Nav. 21 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 5 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 19 
Dec. 26 
Jan. 2, 1915 
Jan. 9 
Jan. 16 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 30 
Feb. 6 
Feb. 13 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 27 
Mar. 6 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 20 
Mar. 27 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 10 
Apr. 17 
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Appendix B 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CAL. .45, MODEL OF 1911 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT RECORDS 
SPRINGFIELD ARMORY PRODUCTION 


Quantity Total 
230 230 
500 730 
250 980 
250 1,230 
250 1,480 
250 1,730 
400 2,130 
400 2,530 
500 3,030 
500 3,530 
101 3,631 
500 4,131 
149 4,280 
100 4,380 
400 4,780 
550 5,330 
200 5,530 
500 6,030 
100 6,130 
500 6,630 
300 6,930 
200 7,130 
200 7,330 
150 7,480 
400 7,880 
100 7,980 
150 8,130 

50 8,180 
550 8,730 
450 9,180 
250 9,430 
550 9,980 
250 10,230 
150 10,380 
350 10,730 
400 11,130 
259 11,389 
200 11,589 
700 12,289 
350 12,639 
350 12,989 
150 13,139 
450 13,589 
200 13,789 
500 14,289 
300 14,589 


Probable 
Serial Range 


72571-72800 
72801-73300 
73301-73550 
73551-73800 
73801-74050 
74051-74300 
74301-74700 
74701-75100 
75101-75600 
75601-76100 
76101-76201 
76202-76701 
76702-76850 
76851-76950 
76951-77350 
77351-77900 
77901-78100 
78101-78600 
78601-78700 
78701-79200 
79201-79500 
79501-79700 
79701-79900 
79901-80050 
80051-80450 
80451-80550 
80551-80700 
80701-80750 
80751-81300 
81301-81750 
81751-82000 
82001-82550 
82551-82800 
82801-82950 
82951-83300 
83301-83700 
83701-102700 
102701-102900 
102901-103600 
103601-103950 
103951-104300 
104301-104450 
104451-104900 
104901-105100 
105101-105600 
105601-105900 


Probable 

Week Ending Quantity Total Serial Range 

Apr. 24 300 14,889 105901-106200 
May 1 100 14,989 106201-106300 
May 8 100 15,089 106301-106400 
May 15 350 15,439 106401-106750 
May 22 350 15,789 106751-107100 
May 29 400 16,189 107101-107500 
Jun. 5 500 16,689 107501-113900 
Jun. 12 500 17,189 113901-114400 
Jun. 19 600 17,789 114401-115000 
Jun. 26 200 17,989 115001-115200 
Jul. 3 300 18,289 115201-115500 
Aug. 7 100 18,389 115501-115600 
Aug. 14 600 18,989 115601-116200 
Aug. 21 200 19,189 116201-116400 
Aug. 28 100 19,289 116401-116500 
Sep. 4 300 19,589 116501-116800 
Sep. 11 100 19,689 116801-116900 
Sep. 18 200 19,889 116901-117100 
Oct. 2 100 19,989 117101-117200 
Oct. 9 100 20,089 117201-117300 
Oct. 16 50 20,139 117301-117350 
Oct. 23 100 20,239 117351-117450 
Oct. 30 600 20,839 117451-118050 
Nov. 6 600 21,439 118051-118650 
Nov. 13 500 21,939 118651-119150 
Nov. 20 300 22,239 119151-119450 
Nov. 27 300 22,539 119451-119750 
Dec. 4 200 22,739 119751-119950 
Dec. 11 100 22,839 119951-120050 
Dec. 18 50 22,889 120051-120100 
Dec. 25 100 22,989 120101-120200 
Jan. 8, 1916 366 23,355 120201-120566 


(Production temporarily suspended until July 1916) 


Feb. 1916 0 May 1916 0) 
Mar. 1916 0 Jun. 1916 0) 
Apr. 1916 0 


Procurement records continued in semi-annual reports, as 
follows: 


Semi-Annual Probable 


Reports Quantity Total Serial Range 
Jul. 1, 1916- 
Dec. 31, 1916 1,564 24,919 125567-127130 
Jan. 1, 1917- 
Jun. 30, 1917 848 25,767 127131-127978 


Author’s note: Production terminated on April 15, 1917. 
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War Contracts, termination records, dated September 23, Author’s note: Ordnance Department policy at that time 
1921, summarized Springfield Armory production as fol- was for all pistols to be delivered in numerical order. 
lows: 


Author’s note: Colt manufactured Model 1911 pistols in 


Pistol, Caliber .45, Model of 1911, manufactured by Spring- Springfield Armory’s serial range from 128617 to about 


field Armory. 


Fiscal year ending Jun 


e 30, 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Quantity 


133186 beginning in May 1916. (See p. 110.) 


Serial Numbers 
1924 700001- 710000 
1937 710001- 711605 
711606- 712349 
1938 712350- 713645 
1939 713646- 717281 
1940 717282- 721977 
1941 721978- 756733 
1942 756734- 793657 
793658- 797639 
797640- 800000 
(1941) $800001- $800500 
H800501- H801000 
801001- 856100 


1943 856101- 958100 
856101- 856404 
856405- 916404 


916405- 1041404 
1041405- 1096404 
1088726- 1092896 
1096405- 1208673 


Appendix C 
AUTOMATIC PISTOL CAL. .45, M1911A1 


MILITARY SERIAL NUMBERS, 1924-1945 


Colt 


Colt (USN 836, USA 769) 
Colt (USN) 


Colt 
Colt USN 


Colt 
Colt 


Colt 

Colt USN 

Colt 

Singer Mfg. Co. 
(Assigned to H & R) 
Colt 


Colt 

(Replacement numbers) 
Ithaca 

Remington Rand 
Union Switch & Signal 
Colt 

Colt 


Quantity 


10,000 1943 


1,605 
744 


1,296 


3,636 1944 


4,696 
34,756 


36,924 
3,982 
2,361 

500 


1945 


55,100 


102,000 
304 
60,000 
125,000 
55,000 
4,171 
112,269 


iad 


Serial Numbers 


1208674-1279673 
1279674-1279698 
1279699-1441430 
1441431-1471430 
1471431-1609528 


1609529-1743846 
1743847-1816641 
1816642-1890503 
1890504-2075103 


2075104-2134403 

2134404-2244803 

2244804-2380013 
(2368781) 


2380014-2619013 
(2465139) 


2619014-2693613 
(2660318) 


duplicate 
serial numbers 


Quantity 
Ithaca 71,000 
(Replacement numbers) 25 
Remington Rand 161,732 
Ithaca 30,000 
Remington Rand 138,098 
Colt 134,318 
Remington Rand 72,795 
Ithaca 73,862 
Remington Rand 184,600 
Ithaca 59,300 
Remington Rand 110,400 
Colt approximately 119,450 


Last pistol manufactured 
by Colt. 

Remington Rand 

Last pistol manufactured 
by Remington Rand. 
Ithaca 

Last pistol manufactured 
by Ithaca. 


85,126 


41,305 


(Colt manufactured 60,000 pistols in the 


Ithaca serial range, 41,696 in the Remington Rand serial 
range, and 4,171 in the US&S serial range.) 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1911, 


Commonly known as Transition Model 
U.S. MILITARY CONTRACT 


Designated M1911A1 on May 20, 1926, retroactive to serial number 700000. 
All pistols featured a new style trigger, grip safety, mainspring housing, slightly wider front sight (.058” + .001”), and finger 


clearance cuts. 


Shipping Date 


Jan. 23, 1924 
Feb. 7, 1924 

Feb. 13, 1924 
Mar. 10, 1924 
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Serial Numbers 700001 to 710000 


Serial Numbers 


700001-701000 
701001-702000 
702001-703000 
703001-704000 


Quantity Destination 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
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Apr. 11, 1924 704001-705000 1,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 5, 1924 705001-706000 1,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jul. 25, 1924 706001-708850 2,850 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 4, 1924 70885 1-708879 29 Ordnance Officer, Fort Niagara, Youngstown, N.Y. 
Jun. 4, 1924 708880-708908 29 Ordnance Officer, Fort Du Pont, Delaware City, Del. 
Jun. 6, 1924 708909-708970 62 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jul. 25, 1924 708971-708998 28 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 5, 1924 708999! 1 Capt. W.T. Gorton, Springfield Armory 

May 5, 1924 709000 1 Capt. W.T. Gorton, Springfield Armory 

May 6, 1924 70900 1-7 100002 1,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Note dated September 16, 1927: 
“These numbers converted to 22 cal. See F.O. [Factory Order] 103” 


701211, 701212 
701213, 701214 
701215, 701216 
701217, 701218 
701219, 701220 


COMMERCIAL TRANSITION MODELS 


(Model 1911A1 features) 


Serial numbers C138533 through C138552, assembled on February 18, 1924, are listed as “New Style” pistols in Colt’s 


production ledger. 


Beginning with serial number C138553, assembled on April 4, 1924, new style triggers and mainspring housings were 


installed. 
COLT AUTOMATIC PISTOL, CALIBER .45 M1911A1 
U.S. MILITARY CONTRACTS 
Shipping Dat \ Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 
sd 
Jan. 19, 1937 710001-710200 200 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 1, 1937 710201-710500 300 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 18, 1937 710501-711000 500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 19, 1937 711001-711605 605 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Note: The above 1,605 pistols were shipped to Springfield Armory, of which 836 were furnished to the Navy and 769 to 
the Army. 
Aug. 4, 1937 711606-711849 USN 244 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 30, 1937 711850-712099 USN 250 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Oct. 11, 1937 712100-712349 USN 250 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Total delivered in 1937 2,349 


Note: The above 744 pistols were shipped to Springfield Armory for issue to the Navy. 


‘Ordnance Department records state that 708999, selected for National 
Match use, was shipped to Frankford Arsenal on May 5, 1924, and returned to Springfield Armory on June 13. 
21,000 pistols, serial numbered 709001—710000, were selected for National Match use, but no distinctive marks have been observed. 
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Shipping Date 


May 21, 1938 
Jun. 27, 1938 
Jul. 23, 1938 
Aug. 15, 1938 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Serial Numbers 


712350-712699 
712700-713049 
713050-713399 
713400-713645 


Total delivered in 1938 


Nov. 16, 1939 
Nov. 25, 1939 
Dec. 2, 1939 

Dec. 18, 1939 


713646-714165 
714166-714561 
714562-716193 
716194-717281 


Total delivered in 1939 


Apr. 18, 1940 
Apr. 26, 1940 
May 11, 1940 
Mar. 19, 1940 
Oct. 10, 1940 
Oct. 28, 1940 
Nov. 26, 1940 
Dec. 27, 1940 


717282-718581 
718582-719281 
719282-719749 
719750-719752 
719753-720252 
720253-720452 
720453-720952 
720953-721977 


Total delivered in 1940 


Jan. 30, 1941 
Feb. 28, 1941 
Mar. 29, 1941 
Apr. 30, 1941 
May 29, 1941 


Note: 729993 listed as parkerized—Assembled May 19, 1941. 


721978-723477 
723478-724977 
724978-726977 
726978-729477 
729478-731027 


Quantity Destination 


350 

350 

350 

246 

1,296 

USN 520 
USN 396 
USN 1,632 
USN 1,088 
3,636 

1,300 

700 

468 

3 

500 

200 

500 

1,025 

4,696 

1,500 

1,500 

2,000 

2,500 

1,550 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 
Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 
Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 
Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 


(Normally the type of finish was not listed in Colt’s records) 


Jun. 28, 1941 
Jul. 18, 1941 

Jul. 31, 1941 

Aug. 28, 1941 
Sep. 12, 1941 
Sep. 16, 1941 
Sep. 18, 1941 
Sep. 25, 1941 
Oct. 3, 1941 

Oct. 10, 1941 
Oct. 13, 1941 
Oct. 17, 1941 
Oct. 20, 1941 
Oct. 22, 1941 
Oct. 27, 1941 
Oct. 31, 1941 
Nov. 7, 1941 

Nov. 14, 1941 
Nov. 21, 1941 
Nov. 28, 1941 
Dec. 4, 1941 

Dec. 10, 1941 
Dec. 19, 1941 
Dec. 27, 1941 
Dec. 29, 1941 


731028-734177 
734178-735177 
735178-737477 
737478-738977 
738978-739377 
739378-739677 
739678-740177 
740178-740677 
740678-741077 
741078-742077 
742078-742677 
742678-744077 
744078-744577 
744578-745277 
745278-745777 
745778-747377 
747378-748977 
748978-749777 
749778-750977 
750978-751677 
751678-752977 
752978-753977 
753978-755177 
755178-756377 
756378-756733 


Total delivered in 1941 


Jan. 12, 1942 
Jan. 19, 1942 
Jan. 26, 1942 
Jan. 29, 1942 
Feb. 2, 1942 


756734-757033 
757034-757133 
757134-757233 
757234-757733 
757734-758433 


3,150 
1,000 
2,300 
1,500 
400 
300 
500 
500 
400 
1,000 
600 
1,400 
500 
700 
500 
1,600 
1,600 
800 
1,200 
700 
1,300 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
356 
34,756 


300 
100 
100 
500 
700 


Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 


Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 


Shipping Date 
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Serial Numbers 


Quantity Destination 


Feb. 9, 1942 758434-760233 1,800 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 12, 1942 760234-761133 900 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 16, 1942 761134-761933 800 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 20, 1942 761934-762033 100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 16, 1942 762034-762133 100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 20, 1942 762134-762833 700 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 26, 1942 762834-764133 1,300 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Mar. 5, 1942 764134-765573 1,440 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Mar. 18, 1942 765574-766573 1,000 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Mar. 25, 1942 766574-768773 2,200 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 1, 1942 768774-770133 1,360 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 8, 1942 770134-771733 1,600 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 17, 1942 771734-771833 100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 8, 1942 771834-771933 100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 17, 1942 771934-774033 2,100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 20, 1942 774034-774633 600 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 27, 1942 774634-776133 1,500 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

May 5, 1942 776134-778033 1,900 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

May 14, 1942 778034-779733 1,700 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

May 22, 1942 779734-781933 2,200 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

May 26, 1942 781934-783633 1,700 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 1, 1942 783634-785557 1,924 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 5, 1942 785558-786557 1,000 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 10, 1942 786558-787557 1,000 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 16, 1942 787558-789657 2,100 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 23, 1942 789658-791557 1,900 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 30, 1942 791558-793057 1,500 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 

Jul. 2, 1942 793058-793657 600 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jul. 24, 1942 793658-795248 USN 1,591 Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Oakland, Calif. 

Jul. 24, 1942 795258-796848 USN 1,591 Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 

Jul. 24, 1942 795249-795257 USN 800 Officer in Charge, Naval Supply Depot, Sewalls Point, Va. 
796849-796857 USN 
796858-797639 USN 

Jul. 16, 1942 797640-797641 2 Ordnance Property Officer, War Department, Small Arms 

Division, Industrial Service, Pentagon Building, 
Arlington, Va. 
Jul. 25, 1942 797642-799441 1,800 Commanding General, Springfield Armory 


Number 799441 marked the end of shipments with consecutively serial numbered pistols. 


In order to increase the rate of production, subsequent pistols were not manufactured or shipped in numerical order. The 
following serial ranges are approximate, and some pistols may extend outside the indicated range: 


Approximate 


Shipping Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 


Jul. 25, 1942 799442 — (800000)? 3,800 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
(801001)- 806000 
Aug. 3, 1942 801400- 809000 3,350 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 6, 1942 809817 3 Deputy District Chief, Rochester Ordnance District Office, 
809886 1238 Mercantile Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
810222 
Aug. 8, 1942 801900 - 810500 2,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 15, 1942 804000 - 811800 700 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 22, 1942 803900 - 814200 2,400 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 


3Serial numbers ended at 800000, and new series resumed at 801001. 
800000 Assembled Jul. 13, 1942 
801001 Assembled Jul. 14, 1942 
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Shipping Date 


Aug. 29, 1942 
Sep. 4, 1942 

Sep. 11, 1942 
Sep. 18, 1942 
Sep. 26, 1942 
Sep. 27, 1942 
Oct. 2, 1942 

Oct. 22, 1942 
Oct. 23, 1942 
Nov. 10, 1942 
Nov. 12, 1942 
Nov. 16, 1942 
Nov. 18, 1942 
Nov. 23, 1942 
Nov. 25, 1942 
Nov. 30, 1942 
Dec. 4, 1942 
Dec. 10, 1942 
Dec. 16, 1942 
Dec. 18, 1942 
Dec. 23, 1942 
Dec. 30, 1942 
Jan. 6, 1943 

Jan. 12, 1943 
Jan. 15, 1943 
Jan. 21, 1943 
Jan. 23, 1943 
Feb. 3, 1943 

Feb. 9, 1943 

Feb. 11, 1943 
Feb. 17, 1943 
Feb. 18, 1943 
Feb. 24, 1943 
Feb. 27, 1943 
Mar. 2, 1943 

Mar. 9, 1943 
Mar. 11, 1943 
Mar. 17, 1943 
Mar. 23, 1943 
Mar. 25, 1943 
Apr. 7, 1943 

Apr. 12, 1943 
Apr. 17, 1943 
Apr. 21, 1943 
Apr. 24, 1943 
May 1, 1943 

May 4, 1943 

May 13, 1943 
May 13, 1943 
May 24, 1943 
May 28, 1943 
Jun. 3, 1943 

Jun. 8, 1943 

Jun. 10, 1943 
Jun. 17, 1943 
Jun. 22, 1943 
Jun. 28, 1943 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


805800 - 817000 
813000- 821000 
818500- 823500 
819000 - 825000 
820000 - 826500 
818800- 826700 
820000- 833000 
824000 - 837500 
828000- 840300 
833000 - 845000 
835000- 848000 
837000 - 851000 
839000 - 853000 
841000- 856000 
843000 - 861000 
845000 - 862000 
847000 - 863000 
849000 - 865000 
850000- 867000 
852000- 867000 
854000- 869000 
856000- 870000 
857000 - 871000 
858000 - 875000 
859000 - 875000 
862000- 876000 
865000 - 877000 
865000 - 884000 
865000 - 886000 
867000 - 886000 
871000- 890000 
878000 - 893000 
881000- 896000 
886000 - 899000 
888000 - 901000 
893000 - 904000 
890000 - 906000 
896000 - 908000 
897000 - 909000 
889000 - 915000 
896000 - 919000 
903000 - 920000 
902000 - 921000 
909000 - 924000 
911000- 925000 
909000 - 929000 
907000 - 932000 
912000- 934000 
919000 - 937000 
927000 - 940000 
934000 - 943000 
934000 - 945000 
930000 - 945000 
940000 - 949000 
944000 - 952000 
949000 - 955000 
950000 - 956000 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Quantity 


2,584 
4,300 
1,300 

700 
1,950 

150 
5,650 
3,200 
1,900 
7,300 
1,500 
1,300 
1,500 
2,000 
1,200 
2,600 
1,800 
2,100 
1,900 
1,800 
1,200 
2,000 
2,700 
2,243 
2,000 
1,512 
1,500 
4,000 
6,500 
1,400 
1,400 
2,000 
3,600 
1,600 
2,200 
3,800 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,400 
1,750 

500 
4,000 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
2,900 
1,100 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Destination 


Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Commanding General, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
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Approximate 

Shipping Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 

Jul. 2, 1943 950000 - 958000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 7, 1943 954000 - (958100)* 2,100 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 

(1088726)- 1091000 
Jul. 12, 1943 957000 — 1092000 800 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 14, 1943 1089000 -(1092896)5 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
(1096405)- 1097000 
Jul. 23, 1943 1089000 — 1100000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 26, 1943 1092000 - 1101000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 29, 1943 1094000 - 1103000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 3, 1943 1097000 - 1104000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 5, 1943 1100000 - 1105000 939 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 11, 1943 1102000 - 1107000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 13, 1943 1104000 — 1108000 400 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 20, 1943 1106000 - 1110000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 25, 1943 1108000 - 1112000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 31, 1943 1110000 - 1115000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 31, 1943 1113488 (Chrome plated)* 1 Major F.M. Volberg, Office of Chief of Ordnance, 
Pentagon Building, Small Arms Branch, Hand Arms 
& Equip. Section, Washington D.C. 

Sep. 3, 1943 1112000 - 1117000 3,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 10, 1943 1113000 - 1117000 250 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 16, 1943 1113000 - 1121000 3,750 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 17, 1943 1113000 - 1122000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 24, 1943 1115000 - 1123000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 30, 1943 1117000 - 1126000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Oct. 7, 1943 1119000 - 1128000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Oct. 14, 1943 1121000 - 1130000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Oct. 19, 1943 1123000 — 1131000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


Oct. 20, 1943 ‘“‘Pistols, Automatic, Caliber .45, M1911A1, in accordance with Master File Drawing 42-8-31, showing 
revisions in effect on July 1, 1942.” 


1131729 6 Army Inspector of Ordnance 

1131893 Flannery Bolt Co. 

1132227 Bridgeville, Pa. 

1132287 

1132383 

1132548 
Oct. 25, 1943 1125000 - 1133000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Oct. 29, 1943 1127000 - 1135000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


Nov. 2, 1943 “Pistols, Colt Automatic, Caliber .45, M1911A1, according to Master File Drawing 42-8-31, showing revisions 
in effect on July 1, 1942.” 


1135024 9 Transportation Officer 
1135344 Evansville Ordnance Plant 
1135385 c/o Chrysler 

1136028 Evansville, Ind. 

1136095 For: Property Officer 
1136167 


4Serial numbers ended at 958100, and new series resumed at 1088726. 
958100 Assembled Jun. 29, 1943 
1088726 Assembled Jun. 30, 1943 
Serial numbers ended at 1092896, and new series resumed at 1096405. 
1092896 Assembled Jul. 14, 1943 
1096405 Assembled Jul. 8, 1943 
°Chrome plating on 1113488 was a very unusual type of finish at Colt. 
Serial number 1113489 was nickle plated, which was retained by Colt. 
Serial number 1614344, listed as “dull finish”, was also retained by Colt. 
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Shipping Date 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


4, 1943 
12, 1943 
13, 1943 
17, 1943 
22, 1943 
27, 1943 
3, 1943 
6, 1943 


8, 1943 

10, 1943 
15, 1943 
20, 1943 
23, 1943 
30, 1943 
5, 1944 

10, 1944 
14, 1944 
18, 1944 
25, 1944 
2, 1944 

4, 1944 

10, 1944 
11, 1944 
14, 1944 
21, 1944 
25, 1944 
2, 1944 

6, 1944 

10, 1944 
15, 1944 
16, 1944 
17, 1944 
21, 1944 


22, 1944 
23, 1944 
28, 1944 
30, 1944 
1, 1944 

8, 1944 

10, 1944 
13, 1944 
18, 1944 
19, 1944 
24, 1944 
24, 1944 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


1136283 
1136312 
1136342 
1129000 - 1137000 
1131000 - 1139000 
1133000 - 1142000 
1135000 - 1143000 
1137000 - 1145000 
1139000 - 1148000 
1141000 - 1150000 
1152370 


1143000 - 1152000 
1145000 - 1154000 
1147000 - 1156000 
1149000 - 1158000 
1151000 - 1160000 
1153000 - 1162000 
1155000 - 1164000 
1157000 - 1165000 
1159000 - 1168000 
1161000 - 1170000 
1163000 - 1172000 
1165000 - 1176000 
1168000 - 1177000 
1170000 - 1179000 
1173000 - 1180000 
1175000 - 1182000 
1177000 - 1184000 
1179000 - 1185000 
1181000 - 1188000 
1183000 - 1189000 
1185000 - 1191000 
1187000 - 1193000 
1190000 - 1194000 
1192000 - 1195000 
1176813 

1194242 

1194477 

1194596 

1194662 

1194775 

1193000 - 1196000 
1193000 - 1197000 
1194000 - 1198000 
1195000 - 1199000 
1196000 - 1200000 
1197000 - 1201000 
1198000 - 1201000 
1199000 - 1203000 
1200000 - 1204000 
1201000 - 1205000 
1202000 - 1206000 
1205388 

1205592 

1205599 

1206277 


Quantity 


Destination 


Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Commanding Officer,Springfield Armory, 


Hill Shops, Field Service Storehouse, Building No. 20 


Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Army Inspector of Ordnance 

Flannery Bolt Co. 

Bridgeville, Pa. 


Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Army Inspector of Ordnance 

Flannery Bolt Co. 

Bridgeville, Pa. 


APPENDIX C 401 


Approximate 
Shipping Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 
1206311 
1206398 
Apr. 25, 1944 1203000 — 1207000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 28, 1944 1204000 — 1208000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 1, 1944 1205000 - 1208000 400 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 3, 1944 1205000 -(1208673)’ 600 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
(1609529)- 1610000 

May 8, 1944 1208000 — 1611000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 11, 1944 1208000 — 1612000 600 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 15, 1944 1610000 - 1612000 400 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 17, 1944 1610000 - 1613000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 22, 1944 1611000 - 1614000 650 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 26, 1944 1612000 - 1614000 300 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 29, 1944 1612000 — 1615000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 3, 1944 1613000 — 1616000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 7, 1944 1614000 - 1617000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 10, 1944 1615000 - 1618000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 14, 1944 1615000 - 1619000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 19, 1944 1616000 — 1620000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 23, 1944 1617000 — 1621000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 28, 1944 1618000 — 1622000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 30, 1944 1619000 — 1623000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 7, 1944 1620000 — 1624000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 10, 1944 1621000 — 1625000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 11, 1944 1621000 — 1625000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 14, 1944 1622000 — 1626000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 17, 1944 1623000 — 1626000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 18, 1944 1623000 — 1627000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 20, 1944 1624000 — 1628000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 24, 1944 1625000 — 1629000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 25, 1944 1626000 — 1630000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 27, 1944 1627000 — 1630000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 28, 1944 1627000 — 1631000 500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 29, 1944 1627000 — 1631000 600 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 31, 1944 1627000 — 1633000 1,350 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 31, 1944 1627939 1 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 3, 1944 1629000 - 1634000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 4, 1944 1630000 — 1635000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 8, 1944 1631000 — 1635000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 10, 1944 1632000 — 1636000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 14, 1944 1633000 — 1637000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 15, 1944 1634000 — 1639000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 17, 1944 1635000 — 1640000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 21, 1944 1636000 — 1642000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 24, 1944 1637000 — 1643000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 28, 1944 1637000 — 1645000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 30, 1944 1638000 — 1646000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 1, 1944 1639000 — 1647000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 6, 1944 1640000 — 1648000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory . 
Sep. 8, 1944 1641000 — 1649000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 12, 1944 1643000 — 1652000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 13, 1944 1646000 - 1654000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 15, 1944 1648000 — 1654000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 18, 1944 1648000 — 1654000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 19, 1944 649000 — 1655000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


7Serial numbers ended at 1208673, and new series resumed at 1609529. 
1208673 Assembled May 2, 1944 
1609529 Assembled May 2, 1944 
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Shipping Date 


Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


21, 1944 
25, 1944 
28, 1944 
29, 1944 
3, 1944 

5, 1944 

6, 1944 

9, 1944 

10, 1944 
11, 1944 
13, 1944 
16, 1944 
17, 1944 
18, 1944 
19, 1944 
23, 1944 
24, 1944 
25, 1944 
26, 1944 
2, 1944 
3, 1944 
6, 1944 
7, 1944 
9, 1944 
10, 1944 
13, 1944 
14, 1944 
15, 1944 
17, 1944 
20, 1944 
21, 1944 
24, 1944 
29, 1944 
1, 1944 

4, 1944 

6, 1944 

7, 1944 

8, 1944 

11, 1944 
12, 1944 
13, 1944 
14, 1944 
15, 1944 
18, 1944 
19, 1944 
20, 1944 
21, 1944 
22, 1944 
26, 1944 
27, 1944 
28, 1944 
3, 1945 

, 1945 

, 1945 
, 1945 
, 1945 


4 
5 
8 
2) 
10, 1945 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


1650000 — 1656000 
1652000 - 1658000 
1653000 - 1659000 
1655000 — 1660000 
1656000 - 1661000 
1657000 - 1663000 
1658000 — 1665000 
1660000 — 1667000 
1662000 - 1669000 
1664000 - 1670000 
1665000 - 1672000 
1667000 - 1674000 
1669000 - 1675000 
1670000 - 1676000 
1670000 - 1677000 
1671000 - 1679000 
1672000 - 1680000 
1673000 — 1681000 
1673000 — 1681000 
1673000 — 1685000 
1677000 - 1687000 
1680000 - 1689000 
1682000 - 1690000 
1682000 - 1691000 
1683000 - 1691000 
1684000 - 1692000 
1685000 - 1693000 
1689000 — 1695000 
1690000 - 1697000 
1692000 - 1698000 
1693000 - 1700000 
1693000 - 1703000 
1694000 - 1703000 
1695000 - 1706000 
1700000 - 1708000 
1700000 - 1711000 
1702000 - 1712000 
1703000 - 1713000 
1704000 - 1716000 
1707000 - 1719000 
1709000 - 1720000 
1710000 - 1720000 
1710000 - 1721000 
1712000 - 1722000 
1714000 - 1723000 
1714000 - 1725000 
1714000 - 1726000 
1715000 - 1728000 
1716000 - 1729000 
1716000 - 1730000 
1718000 - 1731000 
1720000 - 1731000 
1722000 - 1732000 
1725000 - 1733000 
1727000 - 1735000 
1729000 - 1736000 
1730000 - 1737000 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,200 
1,500 
1,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 

700 
2,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

776 
3,000 
1,500 
2,500 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,250 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,500 
1,000 
1,000 


Quantity Destination 


Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


APPENDIX C 403 


Approximate 
Shipping Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 
Jan. 12, 1945 1731000 - 1738000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 15, 1945 1733000 — 1741000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 16, 1945 1734000 - 1741000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 17, 1945 1736000 — 1742000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 18, 1945 1732000 -— 1735000 450 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory, 
Attn: Engineering Dept., Experimental Division 
Jan. 19, 1945 1737000 - 1743000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 22, 1945 1737000 -(1743846)8 2,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
(2244804)- 2249000 
Jan. 23, 1945 1740000 — 2249000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 24, 1945 1740000 — 2250000 957 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 26, 1945 1742000 — 2252000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 29, 1945 2244804 — 2254000 2,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jan. 30, 1945 2246000 — 2255000 1,100 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 2, 1945 2246000 — 2259000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 5, 1945 2246000 — 2261000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 6, 1945 2248000 — 2262000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 7, 1945 2251000 - 2262000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 8, 1945 2251000 - 2264000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 12, 1945 2252000 - 2268000 3,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 13, 1945 2254000 - 2269000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 14, 1945 2255000 — 2269000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 15, 1945 2255000 — 2270000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 16, 1945 2258000 — 2271000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 19, 1945 2258000 - 2273000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 20, 1945 2260000 — 2274000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 21, 1945 2262000 — 2275000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 22, 1945 2263000 — 2277000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 23, 1945 2265000 — 2278000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 26, 1945 2266000 — 2280000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Feb. 28, 1945 2268000 — 2282000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 5, 1945 2270000 — 2285000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 6, 1945 2272000 — 2286000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 7, 1945 2273000 — 2287000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 8, 1945 2274000 — 2288000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 9, 1945 2275000 -— 2289000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 12, 1945 2276000 — 2290000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 13, 1945 2277000 — 2291000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 14, 1945 2266000 — 2290000 25 Resident Inspector of Ordnance, Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Mar. 15, 1945 2277000 — 2291000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 19, 1945 2278000 — 2292000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 21, 1945 2279000 — 2293000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 22, 1945 2281000 — 2295000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 23, 1945 2282000 — 2296000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 26, 1945 2284000 — 2298000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 27, 1945 2285000 — 2298000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Mar. 29, 1945 2286000 — 2300000 1,463 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 3, 1945 2287000 — 2301000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 5, 1945 2287000 — 2301000 1,000 ‘Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 6, 1945 2288000 — 2302000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armor 
Apr. 12, 1945 2290000 — 2304000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


‘Serial numbers ended at 1743846, and new series resumed at 2244804. 
1743846 Assembled Jan. 17, 1945 
2244804 Assembled Jan. 27, 1945 (This pistol shipped Jan. 29, 1945) 
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Approximate 

Shipping Date Serial Range Quantity Destination 

Apr. 13, 1945 2291000 — 2305000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 16, 1945 2293000 — 2307000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 19, 1945 2295000 — 2309000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 23, 1945 2296000 — 2310000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 24, 1945 2297000 — 2311000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 25, 1945 2299000 — 2313000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 27, 1945 2302000 — 2316000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Apr. 30, 1945 2305000 — 2319000 4,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 1, 1945 2307000 — 2321000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 3, 1945 2308000 — 2322000 400 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 8, 1945 2310000 — 2324000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 10, 1945 2311000 — 2325000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 11, 1945 2312000 — 2326000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 15, 1945 2313000 — 2327000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 18, 1945 2314000 — 2328000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 21, 1945 2315000 - 2329000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 23, 1945 2316000 — 2330000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 25, 1945 2316000 — 2330000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 28, 1945 2317000 — 2331000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 29, 1945 2318000 — 2332000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
May 31, 1945 2320000 — 2336000 2,700 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 4, 1945 2322000 — 2336000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 6, 1945 2323000 — 2337000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 8, 1945 2323000 — 2337000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 9, 1945 2326000 — 2336000 25 Lake City Ordnance Plant, Lake City, Missouri 
Jun. 13, 1945 2324000 — 2338000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 15, 1945 2325000 — 2339000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 18, 1945 2326000 — 2340000 1,475 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 20, 1945 2327000 — 2341000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 21, 1945 2328000 — 2342000 750 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 25, 1945 2330000 — 2344000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 28, 1945 2332000 — 2346000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 29, 1945 2334000 — 2349000 1,000 ‘Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jun. 30, 1945 2335000 — 2349000 1,025 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 9, 1945 2337000 — 2351000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 12, 1945 2339000 — 2353000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 13, 1945 2340000 — 2354000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 16, 1945 2340000 — 2354000 1,000 ‘Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 18, 1945 2341000 — 2355000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 20, 1945 2342000 — 2356000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 23, 1945 2343000 — 2357000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 25, 1945 2345000 — 2359000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 27, 1945 2346000 — 2360000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Jul. 30, 1945 2346000 - 2360000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 2, 1945 2344000 — 2361000 2,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 3, 1945 2345000 — 2362000 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 6, 1945 2346000 — 2365000 1,500 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 8, 1945 2346000 — 2368362 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 10, 1945 2340000 — 2368622 2,100 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Aug. 13, 1945 2354000 — 2368781 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 6, 1945 2357000 — 2368045 1,000 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 
Sep. 18, 1945 2360000 - 2368044 763 Transportation Officer, Springfield Armory 


(This was the last shipment) 
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About twenty percent of the pistols in the 2367000 serial range were manufactured. Only eight pistols were manufactured 
in the 2368000 serial range, which were dispatched in the final shipments as follows: 


2368029 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
2368030 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
2368033 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
2368044 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
2368045 Shipped Sep. 6, 1945 
2368362 Shipped Aug. 8, 1945 
2368622 Shipped Aug. 10, 1945 
2368781 Shipped Aug. 13, 1945 


In addition, earlier pistols assembled out of their normal serial range, or not delivered previously for one reason or 
another, were dispatched in the final shipments as follows: 


1202800 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
1203099 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
1673284 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 (JSB, Insp. of Ord.) 
1674444 Shipped Aug. 13, 1945 
1685077 Shipped Sep. 6, 1945 
1685999 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
1697225 Shipped Aug. 10, 1945 
1697244 Shipped Aug. 3, 1945 
1726654 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
1733823 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 
1742598 Shipped Sep. 18, 1945 


Note: The inspector’s mark on these earlier pistols should be JSB, the initials of John S. Begley, District Chief and Army 
Inspector of Ordnance, Springfield Ordnance District, the same as on 1673284 listed above. 


Note: Surplus military parts were assembled into commercial pistols in 1946. 


GOVERNMENT MODEL, CALIBER .45 


Commercial pistols sold to the War Department and other wartime organizations 


Date Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 
Sep. 28, 1939 C201069 1 “Delivered through Mr. Stevens, to Springfield Armory 
for experimental purposes. 9-28-39” 
Sep. 22, 1942 C211458 1 Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Sep. 29, 1942 C212147 4 Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
C212332 
C212486 
C212495 
Mar. 27, 1942 C213341 4 Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
C213342 
C213343 
C213345 ; 
Jan. 2, 1945 C214360 1 Supply Officer, U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
Apr. 3, 1942 C214752 3 Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
C214753 
C214754 
Nov. 10, 1942 C214833 1 Capt. A.H. Murtha, Hartford Ordnance District, 
Washington Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 8, 1942 C214905 1 J.A. Lorch, Washington, D.C. 
Oct. 9, 1942 C215016 1 Dominion of Canada, Dept. of Munitions & Supply, 


Washington, D.C. 


406 


Quantity 


10 
18 
4 


COLT .45 SERVICE PISTOLS 


COLT CUTAWAY PISTOLS 


Machine Gun School 
Factory Orders 3606 and 3904 
Caliber .45 Automatic 


CS 1001-CS 1010 Assembled Jul. 7, 1943 
CS 1011-CS 1028 Assembled Oct. 7, 1943 
CS 1029-CS 1032 Assembled Feb. 19, 1944 


The above Cutaway pistols were assembled from scrap parts and issued to the Colt Machine Gun School, 200 Stonington 
Street, Hartford, Conn. The prefix “CS” identifies Colt School. 


On July 5, 1945, Mr. Harold Richards, Resident Inspector of Ordnance at Colt and Key Inspector of the Pistol 
Inspector’s Council, was sold Cutaway pistol No. CS 100-. Colt’s records remarked: 


“One figure of serial number on this arm has been cut when arm was cutaway. Cannot determine the figure.” 
[Obviously numbered between CS 1001 and CS 1009] 


Other confirmed Cutaway pistols: 


C106685 
C106686 
C106687 


C106686 


C106688 
C215086 
C215087 


Three cutaway pistols shipped to the School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, on October 10, 1918. 
[These pistols were later returned to Colt] 


Cutaway pistol listed above, shipped to Harrington & Richardson, Worcester, Mass., on February 4, 1942, 
and later returned to Colt. 


Cutaway pistol shipped to Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D.C., on October 10, 1918. 
Probable cutaway pistol but not confirmed. 


Cutaway pistol shipped to American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., on February 9, 1945, later returned 
to Colt and scrapped on February 18, 1960. 


Appendix D 
COLT’S DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVER, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917 


51%" .45/c New Service 
Military Serial Numbers, 1917-1919 
(Incomplete Listing) 


Shipping Date Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 

Oct. 24, 1917 l and 2 2 Maxim Munitions Corp., Watertown, N.Y. 

Oct. 24, 1917 3 and 4 2 U.S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Oct. 24, 1917 5 and 6 2 Remington Arms—UMC Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Oct. 24, 1917 7and 8 2, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Oct. 24, 1917 9 and 10 2 Peters Cartridge Co., Kings Mills, Ohio 

Dec. 1, 1917 11 1 Inspector of Small Arms, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. (“by Hosmer’’) 

Jan. 4, 1918 12- 50 39 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Nov. 27, 1917 51- 11050 11,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Nov. 30, 1917 11051- 11150 1,000 Fort Oglethorpe, Rossville, Ga. 

Dec. 11, 1917 11151- 15150 4,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Dec. 17, 1917 15151- 15250 100 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jan. 4, 1918 15251- 21653 6,403 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jan. 21, 1918 21654 1 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 12, 1918 21655 1 Fort Sill, Okla. 

Feb. 12, 1918 21656 1 Inspector of Ordnance, Inspection Division, Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 14, 1918 21657— 21666 10 2nd Field Artillery, Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mar. 18, 1918 21667-— 21672 6 14th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mar. 21, 1918 21673- 21678 6 83rd Field Artillery, Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Jun. 20, 1918 21679- 21692 14 Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Jan. 31, 1918 21701- 30300 8,600 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Feb. 5, 1918 30301- 31800 1,500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

[Cylinder change at No. 30451] 

Feb. 16, 1918 31801- 35400 3,600 Ordnance Base Depot, U.S. Government, A.E.F. France, 
Ordnance Depot Store #45, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Feb. 25, 1918 35401- 37600 2,200 Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mar. 4, 1918 37601- 40200 2,600 Ordnance Base Depot, U.S. Government, A.E.F. France, Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mar. 11, 1918 40201-— 42600 2,400 Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mar. 14, 1918 42601- 43400 800 2nd Field Artillery, Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mar. 18, 1918 43401- 44800 1,400 14th Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Mar. 21, 1918 44801- 46200 1,400 83rd Field Artillery, Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Mar. 28, 1918 46201- 48600 2,400 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 1, 1918 48601- 49800 1,200 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 8, 1918 49801- 52100 2,300 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 15, 1918 52101- 54500 2,400 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 22, 1918 54501- 56900 2,400 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Apr. 29, 1918 56901- 59400 2,500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

May 6, 1918 59401- 61800 2,400 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

May 13, 1918 61801- 64400 2,600 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

May 20, 1918 64401- 66900 2,500 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

May 27, 1918 66901-— 69500 2,600 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 1, 1918 69501- 71050 1,550 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

Jun. 20, 1918 71051— 72050 1,000 Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

72051- 72099 49 
72101- 72450 350 
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408 


Shipping Date 
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Serial Numbers 


72451- 72499 
72501- 72850 
72851- 72899 
72901- 73250 
73251- 73299 
73301- 73750 
73751- 73799 
73801- 74150 
74151- 74199 
74201- 74650 
74651- 74699 
74701- 75050 
75051- 75098 
75101- 75550 
75551-— 75599 
75601- 75950 
75951- 75999 
76001- 76450 
76451- 76499 
76501- 76850 
76851-— 76899 
76901- 77350 
77351- 77399 
77401- 77440 


Quantity 


49 
350 
49 
350 
49 


40 


Destination 


(Numbers 72100, 72500, 72900, 73300, 73800, 74200, 74700, 75099, 75100, 75600, 76000, 76500, 76900, and 77400 were 
shipped to Small Arms Proving Ground, Borden Brook Reservoir, some 20 miles west of Springfield Armory) 


Jul. 11, 1918 
5, 1918 


Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 


Jul. 
Jul. 


Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 
Jul. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


82451- 84050 
84051- 84065 
84066- 84080 
84082- 84096 
84097- 84100 
84101- 85700 
85701- 85706 
85724- 85738 
85751- 86250 
86251- 90050 


90051- 90100 
90101- 90115 


90116- 90145 
90146- 90160 
90161- 90191 
90192- 90200 
90201- 91200 
91201- 91210 
91211- 91240 
91241- 91260 
91262 

91263- 91274 
91277- 91300 


91301- 91550 
91551- 92050 
92051- 92550 
92551- 92800 


1,600 
15 
15 
15 


Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fort Du Pont, Delaware City, Del. 

Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fort Du Pont, Delaware City, Del. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 

Ordnance Base Depot, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(for O.B.D., A.E.F. France) [O.B.D.—Ordnance Base Depot] 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. (for Hdq. 535th Engineers Service 
Battalion) 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. 

Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. 

Camp A.A. Humphreys, Accotink, Va. 

Camp Gordon, Chamblee, Ga. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 

General Hospital #11, Camp May, N.J. 

5th Anti-Aircraft Battalion, Coast Defense of Portland, 

Fort Williams, Maine 

Camp Sheridan, Vandiver Park, Ala. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. (for 14th Division) 

Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 

Camp Sevier, Greenville, S.C. 


Shipping Date Serial Numbers 
Aug. 5, 1918 92801- 92803 
Aug. 5, 1918 92804— 92809 
Aug. 5, 1918 92810- 92824 
Aug. 5, 1918 92825- 92836 
Aug. 8, 1918 92850 
Aug. 5, 1918 92851- 92900 
Aug. 6, 1918 92901- 93150 
Aug. 8, 1918 93151- 93850 
Aug. 8, 1918 93851-— 94250 
Aug. 8, 1918 94251- 94850 
Aug. 8, 1918 94851- 94862 
Aug. 8, 1918 94863- 94887 
Aug. 9, 1918 94889- 94899 
Aug. 2, 1918 94900 
Aug. 9, 1918 94901- 94931 
Aug. 12, 1918 94935- 94939 
Aug. 14, 1918 94942 
Aug. 17, 1918 94945- 94950 
Aug. 12, 1918 94951- 95100 
Aug. 9, 1918 95101- 95300 
Aug. 10, 1918 95301- 95550 
Aug. 16, 1918 95551- 96050 
Aug. 17, 1918 96051- 96059 
Aug. 29, 1918 96071 
Sep. 6, 1918 96078- 96092 
Sep. 9, 1918 96094— 96098 
Aug. 20, 1918 96101-— 96250 
Aug. 22, 1918 96251- 96350 
Aug. 22, 1918 96351- 96450 
Aug. 22, 1918 96451- 96550 
Aug. 22, 1918 96551- 96600 
Aug. 22, 1918 96601- 96650 
Aug. 26, 1918 96651- 96750 
Aug. 26, 1918 96751- 97000 
Aug. 26, 1918 97001- 97200 
Aug. 29, 1918 97201- 97491 
Sep. 19, 1918 97500 
Aug. 23, 1918 100001-100700 
Aug. 23, 1918 100701-101400 
Aug. 23, 1918 101401-101900 
Aug. 25, 1918 101901-102500 
Sep. 4, 1918 103601-103608 
Sep. 4, 1918 103609-103618 
Sep. 19, 1918 103634-103640 
Sep. 19, 1918 105151-105170 
Sep. 19, 1918 103641-103650 
Sep. 18, 1918 103619-103633 
Sep. 25, 1918 105195-105200 
109299-109300 
Sep. 24, 1918 109851-109925 
Sep. 24, 1918 109926-110000 
Sep. 25, 1918 110001-110017 


Sep. 27, 1918 110321-110040 
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Quantity 


Destination 


5th Anti-Aircraft Battalion, Coast Defense of Portland, 

Fort Williams, Maine 

Coast Defense of Sandy Hook, Fort Hancock, N.J. 

69th Engineers, Fort Myer, Washington, D.C. 

Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. 

Camp Sevier, Greenville, S.C. (for Evacuation Hospital #22) 

Guard & B Fire Co., #321 Q.M.C, New York Q.M.C. 

Camp funston, Junction City, Kans. 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Camp Stuart, Newport News, Va. 

(for Artillery Regiments organized at Camp Abraham, Eustis, 
Va.) 

Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. (for replacement troops) 

Coast Defense of Long Island Sound, New London, Conn. 

Camp Forrest, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Camp J.E. Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Small Arms Proving Ground, Springfield Armory 

Camp J.E. Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Coast Defense, Fort Warren, Boston, Mass. 

Camp Sevier, Greenville, S.C. 

U.S. General Hospital #16, New Haven, Conn. 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 

Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. 

Camp Funston, Junction City, Kans. (for 10th Division) 

Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

U.S. General Hospital #16, New Haven, Conn. 

District Ordnance Officer, Chicago, III. 

Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

Washington Barracks, Washington, D.C. 

Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex. 

Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. (for 808th Pioneer Infantry) 

Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 

Tank Corps, Camp Tobyhanna, Tobyhanna, Pa. 

Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Camp Gordon, Chamblee, Ga. 

Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio 

Camp Funston, Junction City, Kans. 

San Antonio General Supply Ordnance Depot, San Antonio, 
‘Tex. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Camp Meade, Admiral, Md. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala. 

Camp Hancock, Wheless, Ga. 

Fort Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Fort Sill, Okla. 

Coast Defense, Fort Warren, Boston, Mass. 

Camp Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. 


Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 
Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Camp McArthur, Waco, Tex. 
Camp Greene, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Shipping Date Serial Numbers Quantity Destination 

Sep. 30, 1918 110042-110047 6 Camp Gordon, Chamblee, Ga. 

Oct. 4, 1918 112347-112348 2 Inspector of Ordnance, Remington Arms-—UMC Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Oct. 10, 1918 114554 1 Fort Ethan Allen, Essex Junction, Vt. 


LAST ENTRIES 


Dec. 21, 1918 139151-139200 50 Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
(1 case, no. 2784) 
Dec. 31, 1918 139201-139239 39 Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 
139301-139350 50 

(2 cases, nos. 2787-2787 1/2) 
Jan. 3, 1919 141351-148350 7,000 Commanding Officer, Springfield Armory 

(140 cases, nos. 2828-2967) 
Jan. 6, 1919 148351-148400 50 Camp Greene, Charlotte, N.C. 
Feb. 19, 1919 151801-154800 3,000 Army Reserve Depot, South Schenectady, N.Y. 


(60 cases, nos. 3037-3096) 


ORDNANCE PROCUREMENT RECORDS 


COLT’S DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut 
WAR ORD 14984-R32 

Contract dated October 1, 1917. 

Quantity: 100,000 

Price: $14.00 each with two loading clips for each revolver. 
Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week: 


Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: 

October 1917 3,800 Feb. 9 1,800 May 25 2,500 
Nov. 3, 1917 1,800 Feb. 16 2,400 Jun. 1, 1918 2,200 
Nov. 10 2,500 Feb. 23 2,200 Jun. 8 2,200 
Nov. 17 1,700 Mar. 2, 1918 2,200 Jun. 16 2,700 
Nov. 24 1,650 Mar. 9 2,400 Jun. 22 2,700 
Dec. 1, 1917 1,550 Mar. 16 2,400 Jun. 29 2,700 
Dec. 8 2,000 Mar. 23 2,400 Jul. 6, 1918 2,300 
Dec. 15 2,100 Mar. 30 2,400 Jul. 13 2,700 
Dec. 22 2,100 Apr. 6, 1918 2,300 Jul. 20 2,700 
Dec. 29 1,700 Apr. 13 2,400 Jul. 27 2,700 
Jan. 5, 1918 2,000 Apr. 20 2,400 Aug. 3, 1918 2,700 
Jan. 12 2,100 Apr. 27 2,500 Aug. 10 2,100 
Jan. 19 2,400 May 4, 1918 2,400 Aug. 17 2,000 
Jan. 26 2,200 May 11 2,600 Total 100,000 Completed 
Feb. 2, 1918 2,400 May 18 2,500 


COLT’S DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut 

WAR ORD P-4813-1368SA 

Contract dated March 28, 1918 

Quantity: 28,000 

Price: $14.00 each, complete with two loading clips. 

First amendment increased the amount from 28,000 to 50,000. 
Second amendment increased the amount to 206,000. 
Suspended December 13, 1918. 

Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week: 
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Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: 

Aug. 24, 1918 2,700 Oct. 19 3,000 Dec. 14 2,100 

Aug. 31 2,600 Oct. 26 3,000 Dec. 21 2,100 

Sep. 7, 1918 2,000 Nov. 2, 1918 3,000 Dec. 28 1,700 

Sep. 14 2,600 Nov. 9 3,000 Jan. 4, 1919 1,800 

Sep. 21 3,000 Nov. 16 2,400 Jan. 25 2,600 

Sep. 28 3,000 Nov. 23 3,000 Feb. 11, 1919 1,400 

Oct. 5, 1918 3,000 Nov. 30 2,500 

Oct. 12 3,000 Dec. 7, 1918 2,300 Total 54,800 Completed! 


COLT’S DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917: 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Connecticut 
WAR ORD P-12112-2060SA 
Contract dated July 18, 1918 
Quantity: 2 (headspace shoulders .820” and .830”) 
Price: $19.00 each 
Actual Deliveries: 


Aug. 23, 1918 2 Completed 
Summary of Production: 
Ist Contract 100,000 
2nd Contract 54,800 
Total 154,800 
Special Order 2 
Grand Total 154,802 Completed 


SMITH & WESSON DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917: 


Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Massachusetts 

WAR ORD 14451-R31 

Contract dated August 8, 1917 

Quantity: 100,000 

Price: $14.75 each, complete with two loading clips. 
Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week: 


Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: 

October 1917 1,111 Feb. 16 2,200 Jun. 1, 1918 2,500 Completed 
Nov. 1, 1917 350 Feb. 23 2,100 Jun. 8 3,300 
Nov. 10 750 Mar. 2, 1918 2,200 Jun. 15 3,550 
Nov. 17 802 Mar. 9 2,400 Jun. 22 3,600 
Nov. 24 1,000 Mar. 16 2,800 Jun. 29 3,600 
Dec. 1, 1917 850 Mar. 23 2,600 Jul. 6, 1918 3,154 
Dec. 8 950 Mar. 30 2,400 Jul. 13 3,406 
Dec. 15 1,150 Apr. 6, 1918 2,349 Jul. 20 1,946 
Dec. 22 1,350 Apr. 13 2,700 Jul. 27 1,606 
Dec. 29 1,200 Apr. 20 2,400 Aug. 3, 1918 2,856 
Jan. 5, 1918 1,700 Apr. 27 3,150 Aug. 10 ‘ 2,706 
Jan. 12 1,800 May 4, 1918 2,550 Aug. 17 2,760 
Jan. 19 2,000 May 11 2,700 Aug. 24 3,263 
Jan. 26 2,000 May 18 2,300 Aug. 31 2,491 
Feb. 2, 1918 2,050 May 25 3,150 Total 100,000 
Feb. 9 2,200 


'Weekly figures total 55,800, however, the correct amount is listed as 54,800, which coincides with the last serial number listed in Colt’s 
records, number 154800. 
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SMITH & WESSON DOUBLE ACTION REVOLVERS, CALIBER .45, MODEL OF 1917: 


Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Massachusetts 

WAR ORD 1679SA 

Contract dated May 18, 1918 

Quantity: 172,000 

Price: $15.60 each, complete with two loading clips. 
Suspended December 18, 1918, except for 52,711 revolvers. 
Actual deliveries tabulated at the end of each week: 


Week Ending: Week Ending: Week Ending: 

Sep. 7, 1918 2,425 Nov. 23 3,335 

Sep. 14 3,200 Nov. 30 2,000 Corrected Report: 

Sep. 21 2,950 Dec. 7, 1918 2,900 Jan. 23, 1919 63,634 Completed 
Sep. 28 3,450 Dec. 14 2,650 

Oct. 5, 1918 3,500 Dec. 21 2,850 Summary of Production: 

Oct. 12 3,450 Dec. 28 2,300 Ist contract 100,000 

Oct. 19 3,870 Jan. 4, 1919 2,450 2nd contract 63,634 

Oct. 26 3,700 Jan. 11 3,450 Total 163,634 Completed 
Nov. 2, 1918 2,900 Jan. 18 3,175 

Nov. 9 3,700 Jan. 25 1,146 

Nov. 16 2,525 Total Completed 63,6322 


2Weekly figures total 61,926 revolvers delivered, however, the corrected amount is listed as 63,634 and is presumed to be accurate. S&W 
reported that the last serial number was 169959. 


Shipping Date 


May 27, 1912 
Aug. 9, 1912 
Sep. 1, 1912 
Sep. 16, 1912 
Oct. 9, 1912 
Jan. 29, 1913 
Mar. 15, 1913 
Aug. 4, 1913 
Sep. 2, 1913 
Feb. 18, 1914 


Mar. 2, 1914 
Apr. 11, 1914 


Apr. 11, 1914 


May 4, 1914 
Jun. 22, 1914 
Jun. 27, 1914 
Aug. 3, 1914 
Aug. 5, 1914 
Sep. 11, 1914 
Sep. 16, 1914 
Sep. 24, 1914 
Sep. 25, 1914 
Sep. 29, 1914 
Sep. 30, 1914 
Oct. 1, 1914 
Oct. 2, 1914 


Oct. 14, 1914 
Oct 31, 1914 


Nov. 7, 1914 
Nov. 10, 1914 
Nov. 14, 1914 


Nov. 18, 1914 


45 
45 


Appendix E 


Summary of Selected Foreign Orders 


Approximate 
Serial Range 


C29 
C79-C210 
C700-C1100 
C1006-C1063 
C1124-C1767 
C1300-C2400 
C2100-C2700 
C4549 
C4900-C5200 
C5832 
C5833 
C5834 
C3908-C5739 
C6201-C6300 


May 1912-April 1919 


Destination 


Colt’s London Office 
Colt’s London Office 
Colt’s London Agency 
Government of Cuba 
Colt’s London Office 
Colt’s London Agency 
Colt’s London Agency 
London Armoury Co. 
London Armoury Co. 
Fabrique Nationale d’Arms De Guerre, 
Liege, Belgium 


London Armoury Co. 
Argentine Naval Commission 
c/o River Ship Building Co., Quincy, Mass. 


“Marina Argentina roll stamped on right side of slide” 


45 


C6301-C6400 


Argentine Naval Commission 


c/o New York Ship Building Co., Camden, N.J. 


“Marina Argentina roll stamped on right side of slide” 


45 
45 


“45 


C5900-C6 100 
C3667-C7246 
C6675-C7398 
C5500-C7600 
C6500-C7700 
C3000-C8400 


C7500-C8400 
C5400-C8700 
C3200-C9200 
C8000-C9500 
C8500-C9700 
C8500-C9700 
C5700-C9700 


C8400-C9800 
C7900-C1 1400 


C9800-C12700 


C11501-C11621 


London Armoury Co. 

London Armoury Co. 

London Armoury Co. 

London Armoury Co. 

London Armoury Co. 

Government of Canada 

c/o J. Wesley Allison, Waddington, N.Y. 
London Armoury Co. 


Government of Canada, Dept. of Militia & Defense 


London Armoury Co. 

Government of Canada 

c/o J. Wesley Allison, Waddington, N.Y. 
Government of Canada 

c/o J. Wesley Allison, Waddington, N.Y. 
Government of Canada 

c/o J. Wesley Allison, Waddington, N.Y. 
Government of Canada 

c/o J. Wesley Allison, Waddington, N.Y. 
London Armoury Co. 

Government of Canada 

c/o H.W. Brown, Quebec, Canada 
Government of Canada 

c/o H.W. Brown, Quebec, Canada 
Argentine Naval Commission 


“Marina Argentina roll stamped on right side of slide” 


45 


45 


C11100-C13500 


C12700-C13700 


Government of Canada 
c/o H.W. Brown, Quebec, Canada 
London Armoury Co. 
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Approximate 
Shipping Date Qty. Cal Serial Range Destination 
Nov. 19, 1914 100 45 C9000-C 13800 London Armoury Co. 
Feb. 5, 1915 200 45 C13400-C17600 London Armoury Co. 
Mar. 16, 1915 200 45 C11100-C17600 London Armoury Co. 
Mar. 22, 1915 300 45 C13500-C17300 London Armoury Co. 
Apr. 15, 1915 300 45 C15200-C16300 London Armoury Co. 
May 26, 1915 1 45 C18158 J. Molbuch Thellefson 

[Agent for Norwegian Government] 

May 27, 1915 300 45 C15500-C18500 London Armoury Co. 
Jun. 1, 1915 400 45 C18501-C18850 Norwegian Navy 


50 pistols out of sequence 


Jun. 2, 1915 100 45 C13500-C18500 London Armoury Co. 
Jun. 12, 1915 100 45 C15100-C18500 London Armoury Co. 
Jun. 22, 1915 200 45 C12600-C18400 London Armoury Co. 
Jul. 15, 1915 1,000 45 C€20001-C21000 Argentine Government 
[via London Armoury Co.]! 
Jul. 19, 1915 200 45 C15500-C18500 London Armoury Co. 
Jul. 19, 1915 200 455 W19001-W19200 London Armoury Co. 
[consecutive nos. except W19006, 009, 086; 
replaced by nos. W19731, 732, 733] 
Jul. 20, 1915 200 45 C15700-C18500 London Armoury Co. 
Oct. 1, 1915 100 45 C17000-C21500 London Armoury Co. 
Oct. 19, 1915 100 45 C19800-—C22600 London Armoury Co. 
Nov. 4, 1915 1,200 45 C17800: Government of France 
Nov. 29, 1915 800 45 Government of France 
Dec. 20, 1915 1,000 45 Government of France 
Dec. 31, 1915 450 45 Government of France 
Jan. 1, 1916 500 45 Government of France 
Jan. 24, 1916 1,050 45 28000 Government of France 
Jan. 10, 1916 400 455 W29001-W29444 London Armoury Co. 
Feb. 19, 1916 500 45 C23300-C29600 His Britannic Majesty’s Gov’t. 
*45/c Auto Russian” c/o J.P. Morgan & Co., N.Y. 
(for Russian Government) 
Mar. 3, 1916 2,000 45 C21000-C25200 His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
“45/c Auto Russian” c/o J.P. Morgan & Co., N.Y. 
(for Russian Government) 
Mar. 3, 1916 200 45 C28500-C31400 London Armoury Co. 
Mar. 16, 1916 100 45 €25500-C32500 His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
**.45/c Auto Russian” c/o J.P. Morgan & Co., N.Y. 
(for Russian Government) 
Mar. 30, 1916 300 45 C28000-34600 London Armoury Co. 
Mar. 31, 1916 2,500 45 C28000-C32000 Russian Government 


Apr. 25, 1916 
= 7,000 45 
May 27, 1916 


C17830-C18386 


C34000-C46000 


c/o J. Molbuch Thellefson 


Russian Government 


Jun. 13, 1916 1,500 45 C43000-C45800 Russian Government 
Jun. 26, 1916 500 455 W29117-W29421 London Armoury Co. 
W40401-W40901 
W47107-W47115 
Jul. 10, 1916 2,500 45 C44100-C48500 Russian Government 


Aug. 3, 1916 
14500 45 
Sep. 2, 1916 


C46000-C66000 


Russian Government 


'The agreement between Colt and F.N., dated July 1, 1912, specified that pistols ordered by South American countries must be shipped 
via the customer’s agent in Europe or North America for reshipment to South America. London Armoury Company was the agent for 
the Argentine Government. 
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Approximate 

Shipping Date Qty. Cal. Serial Range Destination 
Sep. 7, 1916 200 455 W40460-W40904 = London Armoury Co. 

W47111-W47126 

W54281-W59077 
Sep. 26, 1916 200 455 W56000-W65300 London Armoury Co. 
Oct. 7, 1916 500 45 C46000-C66000 Russian Government 
Oct. 31, 1916 200 455 W60800-W70500 London Armoury Co. 
Nov. 14, 1916 100 45 C€72900-C74200 London Armoury Co. 
Nov. 29, 1916 11,000 45 C63000-C77000 Russian Government 
Dec. 3, 1916 200 455 W69500-W78825 London Armoury Co. 
Dec. 4, 1916 200 .455 W67400-W76000 London Armoury Co. 
Dec. 5, 1916 2,000 45 C77000-—C80000 Russian Government 
Dec. 20, 1916 
Dec. 30, 1916 7,000 45 C77000-C89000 Russian Government 
Jan. 18, 1917 
Jan. 19, 1917 200 455 W70200-W84530 London Armoury Co. 
Jan. 31, 1917 300 45 C88901-C89200 J. Molbuch Thellefson 


[Agent for Norwegian Government] 


(Note: Pistols returned to Colt on April 30, 1917, and resold in U.S.) 


Feb. 22, 1917 50 45 C92236-C93694 Netherlands 
Mar. 30, 1917 300 455 W91600-W95100 London Armoury Co. 
Apr. 6, 1917 200 -455 W91600-W97000 London Armoury Co. 
May 21, 1917 302 45 C86000-C97900 Philippine Government 
c/o Insular Purchasing Agent 
May 25, 1917 300 45 C85375-C98717 J. Molbuch Thellefson 
(Agent for Norwegian Government) 
Oct. 2, 1917 300 -455 W91500-W100000 London Armoury Co. 
Nov. 2, 1917 200 455 W91600-W100100 London Armoury Co. 
Jan. 22, 1918 100 -455 W94100-W100500 English Government 


[British Shipping Records—Ist delivery to RAF, c/o Connop Guthrie] 


Feb. 21, 1918 300 455 W91100-W100500 English Government 
c/o Connop Guthrie 
Mar. 8, 1918 1 455 W100307 Major F.B. Vaux 


c/o British Ministry of Munitions of War, 
2800 City Investing Bldg., 165 Broadway, New York, 


(Sample pistol, contract U.S.1139-MM67) 


N.Y. 


Mar. 12, 1918 400 -455 W94000-W101000 English Government 

c/o Connop Guthrie 
Apr. 4, 1918 100 455 W91900-W101200 English Government 

c/o Connop Guthrie 
Apr. 25, 1918 300 455 W98500-W101800 English Government 

c/o Connop Guthrie 
Jun. 1, 1918* 100 455 W97300-W101200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jun. 7, 1918 200 455 W99600-W102000 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jun. 12, 1918 100 455 W100400-W102200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jun. 24, 1918 100 455 W91100-W102200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jun. 29, 1918* 100 455 W99000-W 102200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jul. 15, 1918 200 455 W100900-W103200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jul. 22, 1918 200 455 W91800-W102700 British Ministry of Shipping 
Aug. 2, 1918 200 455 W100500-W103200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Aug. 7, 1918 200 455 W100500-W103000 British Ministry of Shipping 
Aug. 21, 1918 400 455 W102200-W103700 British Ministry of Shipping 
Sep. 5, 1918 200 455 W101200-W103800 British Ministry of Shipping 
Sep. 10, 1918 300 455 W102200-W104800 British Ministry of Shipping 
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Approximate 

Shipping Date Qty. Cal. Serial Range Destination 

Oct. 10, 1918 500 455 W101000-W106100 British Ministry of Shipping 
Oct. 21, 1918 200 455 W101900-W105000 British Ministry of Shipping 
Oct. 29, 1918 200 455 W101900-W106200 British Ministry of Shipping 
Nov. 14, 1918 600. 455 W101900-W106800 British Ministry of Shipping 
Total 5,000 __ pistols delivered on contract U.S. 1139-MM67. 

Jan. 7, 1919 200 455 W102600-W106500 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jan. 14, 1919 200 455 W103800-W106600 British Ministry of Shipping 
Jan. 30, 1919 200 455 W102400-W103900 British Ministry of Shipping 
Feb. 6, 1919 300 455 W103900-W106300 British Minsitry of Shipping 
Feb. 11, 1919 200 455 W102100-W106700 British Ministry of Shipping 
Feb. 15, 1919 300 455 W102600-W107800 British Ministry of Shipping 
Feb. 28, 1919 300 455 W103700-W107300 British Ministry of Shipping 
Mar. 10, 1919 600 455 W104900-W108700 British Ministry of Shipping 
Mar. 11, 1919 300 -455 W104300-W108500 British Ministry of Shipping 
Mar. 20, 1919 600 455 W105700-W109300 British Ministry of Shipping 
Mar. 25, 1919 300 455 W106800-W110300 British Ministry of Shipping 
Apr. 5, 1919 500 455 W106700-W110690 British Ministry of Shipping 
Apr. 15, 1919 500 -455 W105400-W110695 British Ministry of Shipping 
Apr. 28, 1919 500 455 W102100-W110696 British Ministry of Shipping 

Total 5,000 __ pistols delivered on contract U.S. 6755-MM264. 


W110696 was the highest serial number delivered to the RAF, however, W113174, completely out of sequence and possibly 
posted in error, was shipped on April 15th. 


*Dates obtained from British Shipping Records. 


TOTAL FOREIGN SALES 


1912-1919 
Argentina 1,321 
Canada 5,000 
Cuba 5 
England 4,200 Caliber .45 C prefix 


(plus additional small lots and individual pistols) 


13,300 Caliber .455 W prefix 
(plus additional individual pistols) 


France 5,000 
Netherlands 50 
Norway 700 
Philippines 302 
Russia 51,100 


Appendix F 


X-Numbers 


Three separate sets of replacement X-numbers were assigned to pistols with missing or defaced serial numbers. These 
numbers were first suggested in August 1922 to replace serial numbers on stolen pistols that had been recovered with the 
numbers mutulated or defaced. In 1924, Field Service Bulletin No. 4 instructed each arsenal to keep all pistols with missing 
or defaced serial numbers on hand until a sufficient quantity had been accumulated for shipment to Springfield Armory. 
This policy also included pistols with serial numbers that had become obliterated during refinishing operations. 


First Series 


The first series began in April 1924, with replacement number X1000, and continued until 1953 with terminal number 
X4385. At least during the first few years all pistols were renumbered at Springfield Armory except X1179 and X1180, 
which were assigned to the Philippine Department on December 23, 1924. A few of the early X-numbered pistols were 
assembled at Springfield Armory with unnumbered receivers left over after World War I, easily recognized since there is 
no assembler’s mark or acceptance mark. Many of the later pistols were renumbered at Augusta Arsenal prior to and during 
World War II. The following numbers were assigned: 


Date Numbers 


Serial Numbers Total Assigned Ordnance Facility 

X1000-X1178 179 = Apr. 24, 1924 Springfield Armory 

X1179-X1180 2 ~~ Dee. 23, 1924 Manila Arsenal 

X1181-X4385 3,205 1925-1953 Springfield Armory and Augusta Arsenal 
Total 3,386 


Second Series 


The second series of X-numbers began in 1941 at the time serial number responsibility was transferred to the Office 
of Chief of Ordnance (OCO) in Washington, D.C. Replacement numbers were assigned to Augusta and Rock Island Arsenals 
to fill gaps created by the new OCO serial number allotments. The following numbers were assigned to pistols with missing 
or defaced numbers: 


Date Numbers 


Serial Numbers Total Assigned Ordnance Facility 
X856101-X856300 200 Oct. 3, 1941 Rock Island Arsenal © 
X856301-X 856304 4 Apr. 28, 1942 Augusta Arsenal 
X856305—X856404 100 = Apr. 28, 1942 Rock Island Arsenal 

X1279674-X 1279698 _ 25 N/A Augusta Arsenal 
Total 329 


Colt manufactured new pistols from 856101 through 856404, which were assembled in November and December 1942. 
Therefore, these replacement X-numbers were duplicate numbers. 


Third Series 


In 1949, the third series of X-numbers began with X2693614, which followed the last official serial number assigned 
during World War II. These numbers were allocated to different Ordnance facilities as the situation required: 
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Date Numbers 


Serial Numbers Total Assigned Ordnance Facility 
X2693614—X2693665 52. May 2, 1949 Raritan Arsenal 
(11 M1911 pistols and 41 M1911A1 pistols) 
X2693666-X2693685 20 ~=Jun. 6, 1949 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2693686-X 2693785 100 = Sep. 22, 1949 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2693786-X 2693885 100 Jan. 10, 1950 Tokyo Ordnance Center 
X 2693886 1 Jul. 5, 1950 Unknown—Rhode Island 
X2693887-X 2693893 7 Nov. 2, 1950 Mt. Rainier Ord. Depot 
X2693894-X 2693920 27. ~~ Mar. 30, 1951 Ogden Arsenal 
(M1911 pistols) 
X2693921-X2693922 2 Mar. 30, 1951 Ogden Arsenal 
(M1911A1 pistols) 
X2693923-X 2693943 21 Jun. 2, 1951 Ogden Arsenal 


(11 M1911 pistols, X2693923-X2693932, and X2693934) 
(5 MI911A1 pistols, X2693933, and X2693935-X2693938) 


(5 numbers not used, X2693939-X2693943) 


X2693944—X 2693953 10 N/A Raritan Arsenal 
X2693954-X 2694039 86 Aug. 24, 1951 Navy and Marine Corps 
X2694040 1 Jan. 5, 1952 H.Q. U.S.A. Caribbean 
X2694041 1 Jan. 17, 1952 Marine Corps 
X2694042-X 2694048 7 Jan. 22, 1952 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694049-X 2694148 100 — Feb. 18, 1952 Unknown 
X2694149-X2694158 10 ‘Feb. 27, 1952 Unknown 
X2694159-X2694358 200 = Mar. 5, 1952 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694359-X 2694378 20 ~=Apr. 7, 1952 Raritan Arsenal 
X2694379 1 N/A Marine Corps 
X2694380-X 2694392 13 N/A Raritan Arsenal 
(M1911 pistols) 
X2694393-X2694394 2 N/A Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694395 1 N/A Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694396-X2694495 100 N/A Augusta Arsenal 
X2694496-X2694695 200 N/A Augusta Arsenal 
X2694696-X 2694995 300 = Jul. 29, 1953 Augusta Arsenal 
X2694996 1 Mar. 16, 1953 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694997 1 Sep. 21, 1954 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694998 1 Feb. 9, 1955 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2694999-X2695198 200 Mar. 3, 1955 229th Ordnance Depot, Yokohama, Japan 
X2695199-X2695201 3 Mar. 22, 1955 Raritan Arsenal 
X2695202! 1 Mar. 16, 1955 U.S. Air Force 
X2695203 1 Apr. 11, 1955 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2695204—X2695205 2 Oct. 13, 1955 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2695206 1 Nov. 16, 1955 Red River Arsenal 
X2695207-—X 2695208 2 ~~ Feb. 16, 1956 Rock Island Arsenal 
(M1911 pistols) 
X2695209 1 Apr. 17, 1956 Fort Sill, Oklahoma 
X2695210 1 Sep. 11, 1956 Rock Island Arsenal 
X2695211-X2695212 2 1957 Minnesota Mil. Dist. 
Total 1,599 


(Additional X-numbers have probably been issued since the last numbers shown.) 


'X2695202-X2695212 compiled by Lt. Colonel R.C. Kuhn. 


RALENTED/DEC194905 MANUFACTURED 8 ys oe 
FEB14.1911.AUG19.1913. ee REMINGTON ARMS UMC 


COLTS PT.F.A.MEG.CO. BRIDGEPOR CONN. 


MODEL.OF 19 


UNITED STATES PROP! 
NSxX 1055 


Figure F-1 Model 1911, serial number X1055, assembled and marked at Springfield Armory in 1924 
using a surplus Colt receiver reclaimed after World War I. Note that there is no assemblers mark or acceptance 
mark. Issued to Captain Earl Van Valkenburg in 1942, and saw action in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, the invasion 
of southern France, Battle of the Bulge, and across Germany into Austria. (Author’s collection, photographed 
by Richard Morris) 


PATENTED APR.20,1897, SEPT. 81902 ys COLT'S PT.RA.MFG.CO. - 
DEC.19, 1905. FEB.J4,1911.AUG.19, 1913 * 


HARTFORD,CT.V.S.A. 


Figure F-2 Colt Model 1911, serial number X1522, renumbered and parkerized at Augusta Arsenal. A 
seemingly unaltered late 1918 pistol except the plastic stocks. (Craig Baravalle collection, photographed by 
Richard Morris) 
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Figure F-3 M1911A\1, serial number X-2693662, renumbered at Raritan Arsenal in 1949. An Ithaca 
receiver and post war Colt hard slide. (Author’s collection, photographed by Richard Morris) 
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REPORT OF BOARD ON TESTS OF REVOLVERS AND 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


Special Orders No. 305 War Department, December 28, 1906 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


The following specifications for automatic pistols for mounted service embody the views of the 
board: 

(1) Caliber not less than .45. 

(2) The magazine to hold not less than 6 cartridges. 

(3) Weight of bullet not less than 230 grains. 

(4) Initial velocity not less than 800 feet per second. 

(5) Trigger pull, measured at center of contact of finger with trigger, not less than 6 pounds. 

(6) A simple and durable mechanism with as few parts as possible, capable of being readily 
dismounted and assembled, using as few tools as practicable. The number of springs, screws, and 
pins should be reduced to a minimum, particularly in the case of flat springs. 

(7) As compact mechanism as possible and a shape adapted to carrying in a holster. 

(8) Adapted for use as a short-range weapon, not as a carbine. 

(9) The breech to be closed and locked before the firing pin can reach the primer. 

(10) An automatic safety, such that the arm may be carried cocked and with a cartridge in the 
bore without danger and be ready for the first shot without any other action than pulling the trigger. 

(11) Vertical in preference to side ejection of cartridge case. 

(12) Reasonable certainty of action in automatic loading and ejection. 

(13) Comparatively easy action in ejection by hand in case of misfire or jam. 

(14) Automatic indication that the arm is loaded. 

(15) Automatic indication that the last cartridge has been fired from the arm. 

(16) Good balance and a shape of grip adapted to the hand. 

(17) A form of magazine catch that can easily be operated by the pistol hand and which allows 
the magazine to drop out. 

The following features were considered desirable: 

(1) No special tools for dismounting or assembling. 

(2) Such design and relation of parts that each may be readily replaced if required. Parts riveted 
together or permanently joined are objectionable. 

(3) Loading by box magazine, and not by clip. 

(4) An automatic indication of the number of cartridges in the magazine, the mechanism to be 
so arranged as to prevent the entrance of dust, etc. 

(5) A position of the center of gravity as near as practicable to the axis of the bore. 

The following features were considered preferable: 

(1) A bolt securely locked to the barrel until the bullet has left the bore. 

(2) A bolt in one piece rather than one with a separate head. 

(3) A loading mechanism which will permit the use of nonjacketed bullets. 


PROGRAMME OF TESTS OF AUTOMATIC PISTOLS 


1. Examination of pistol as to design, appearance, balance, suitability for mounted troops, etc. 
2. Special examination will be made as to safety features. 
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3. Dismounting and assembling. The times required for each of the following operations: 
a. To dismount the breech and magazine mechanism, with the exception of the magazine 
catch. 
b. To complete dismounting. 
c. To assemble, except the breech and magazine mechanism. 
d. To complete assembling. 
4. The number of— 
a. Pins and screws. 
b. Small springs. 
c. Other parts. 

5. The number and kind of tools required to dismount and assemble. 

6. Twenty rounds to be fired into butt to observe working of pistol. The above tests will be made 
with the pistol in the hands of and operated by the inventor or his representative, if present. 

7. Velocity at 25 feet, mean of 5 shots. 

8. Accuracy and penetration at 75 feet; 10 shots for accuracy, 5 for penetration. 

9. Rapidity with accuracy; target 6 by 2 feet, range 100 feet. Number of shots fired to be three 
times the capacity of clip. Pistol fired from hand. Time and number of hits to be noted in each case. 
To be conducted by representative of company, if present. Firing to begin with chamber and magazine 
empty, and clips or holders arranged as desired by firer. 

10. Rapidity at will. Same as preceding test, except that the pistol will be fired without aim into 
butt at short range, and hits will not be considered. 

11. Endurance. Pistol will then be fired deliberately 500 rounds as a self-loader, cooling after 
each 50 rounds. 

12. Velocity. Same as paragraph 7, above. 

13. Decreased charges. Pistol to be fired 12 rounds as a self-loader with cartridge in which the 
powder charge has been decreased so that the first four will give pressure of 25 per cent less, the 
second four 15 per cent less, and the last four 10 per cent less than the service pressure. 

14. Excessive charges. Pistol to be fired 5 times as a single loader, with cartridges in which the 
charge of powder is increased to produce a pressure in the chamber 25 per cent greater than the 
regular pressure. 

15. Pierced primers. Pistol will be fired once with a cartridge in which the primer has been 
thinned so as to insure piercing. Two rounds will then be fired to observe action. 

16. Dust. With the mechanism closed and both ends of the barrel tightly corked pistol will be 
exposed, in a box prepared for that purpose, to a blast of fine sand for one minute. The surplus sand 
may then be removed by blowing thereon, jarring of the piece, or wiping with the bare hand only. 

The magazine should be— 

a. Empty when exposed to dust. 
b. Loaded when exposed to dust. 

In both cases pistol should be used as a self-loader, and in the second the cartridge may be 
removed and wiped, then reloaded. In case of self-loading, failures to work in either case the piece 
will be tried by operating by hand. : 

17. Rust. The mechanism will be thoroughly cleansed of grease by boiling in a solution of soda, 
the ends of the barrel tightly corked, and the pistol then placed in a saturated solution of salammoniac 
for five minutes. After being hung up indoors for twenty-two hours, five shots will be fired into a 
sand butt, using pistol as a self-loader. In case the self-loading mechanism fails to work, the pistol 
will then be tried by operating by hand. 

18. Supplementary tests. Any piece which successfully passes the foregoing tests may be subjected 
to such supplementary tests, or repetitions of previous ones, to further determine its endurance or 
other qualities as may be prescribed by the Chief of Ordnance or by the board. 
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General remarks.—During the above tests the pistol will be entirely in the hands of the board, 
except when specifically stated otherwise, and no alteration or repairs other than those possible on 
the ground will be allowed, except by special permission of the board. If the pistol fails in any test 
the remainder of the programme may be discontinued in the discretion of the board. 

In case of misfires the cartridges will be opened to determine cause, and if due to the ammunition 
the test will be repeated. 


Source: War Department, Report of the Chief of Ordnance,1907 (Washington, D.C., GPO, 1907), 
Appendix, Volume 6, Book no. 5276, pp. 83-116. 


See also Quick Reference Guide, pp. v-x. 
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